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The Fifth Olive’’ 


} 
, Tuis is the title to a selling act which we are produc- 
ing for the Association of American Importers of 
Spanish Green Olives, New York, and which has been 
, playing to capacity houses for nearly three years. 
} The only place where olives grow of a texture and 
, flavor good enough for eating before they ripen is in 
the vicinity of Seville, Spain. Our client had been in 
the habit of taking virtually the entire crop for 
, America. But—the United States consumption being 
{ only about one-olive-per-person-per-month—there was 
always a troublesome hold-over. 
, To jump this one olive up to ten or twelve ought 
} to be easy, but, unfortunately, Spain does not produce 
{ that many green olives a year. And so, we wrote 
our title conservatively. 








Each season, since the advertising began, our client 
has “Sold out the house.” It is really too bad Spain 
hasn’t more olive trees. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 







CHICAGO 
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ARM PEOPLE are good cus- 

tomers. But ask any dealer and he 
will tell you that the ones who have 
paid more attention to their farms and 
less to the things the government ought 
to do, are buying what they want and 
paying cash. 


STANDARD FARM PapPERS have always 
appealed to these people. Constructive 
editorials, helpful specialized farm 
information for an average period of 
forty years have built the confidence 
and prestige which always makes 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS stand first in 
every investigation. 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


“Build Better Business” 


Informing over 2,500,000 farmers ready 
to buy 





Pacific Rural Press 











Wallaces’ Farmer 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Wisconsin Agriculturist The Breeder’s Gazette 
American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman 
Progressive Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 


The Farmer’s Wife 








Western Representatives 
STANDARD FaRM PaPERs, Inc, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
Transportation Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill. 









Eastern Representative 
WALLAceE C. RicHARDSON, Inc. 
95 Maalison Avenue 

New? York City 
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Adventures in Sampling 


An Investigator Reports What He Saw, from the Outside, of the Sampling 
Methods of More than Twenty-five National Advertisers 


By James H. Collins 


“ HAT’S in it?” asked the 
postman. “I’ve got two 
more for people on this floor.” 
He laid a small box on my desk. 
“A new kind of razor blade,” I 
replied. “Said to be an improve- 
ment over the regular Gillette. I 
sent some money for samples.” 

“Gee! Is it any cheaper?” 

“That’s what the manufacturer 
claims. Here, take the circular 
along and read about it.” 

While we were talking I had 
opened the package, and the circu- 
lar I handed him was wrapped 
around the blades. We both ex- 
amined one of the latter with 
interest. 

Several days later, having tried 
the blades, I wanted to know the 
name and address of the manu- 
facturer. The postman had taken 
the only clue! The manufacturer’s 
name and address were not print- 
ed on the box, nor on the razor 
blades, nor on the little envelope 
in which they were packed. And 
the postman had lost the circular. 

Somebody makes a good razor 
blade called the “Marathon,” and 
also made a brief connection with 
me, but it snapped through lack 
of a little foolproofing in his 
method of sampling. A woman 
might face the slings and arrows 
of retail clerkdom asking for a 
lew strange product, but never a 
man, 

This incident recalled some- 
thing that happened several 
months before. After reading an 
advertisement, I had sent a dime 
for a sample packet of pencils. 


The sample never came. I wrote 
a letter to the company, and got a 
reply, assuring me that the matter 
would be looked into and another 
sample sent if the first had been 
lost. But to this day a big pencil 
company owes me ten cents’ worth 
of sample pencils. 

“What really happens when 
you clip the coupon and send for 
samples?” I wondered. 

Every art of the copy writer 
and illustrator is concentrated on 
creating such an interest in the 


merchandise that readers will 
send for samples. Great minds in 
typography and _ layout have 


studied the strategic size, shape 
and position of the coupon to 
make it easy to clip. More than 
that: They say the desk telephone 
has’ been perfected to the point 
where it is not only easy to hang 
the receiver on the hook—but 
there isn’t any other place to put 
it! So with the coupon—master 
minds seek to make it impossible 
for the reader to do anything else 
except clip, and bring to bear up- 
on him the silent command of 
printed scissors. 

Now, I don’t know how you 
feel about coupons, but I’m like a 
good many other average folks— 
I hesitate to clip, and usually re- 
sist the impulse, for fear of cre- 
ating an obligation to the adver- 
tiser. His very eagerness to meet 
me arouses suspicion—if he 
doesn’t send a salesman the next 
day, probably I’ll have to tell him 
whether I tried the sample after 
I got it, whether I liked it, and 


Table of contents on page 220 
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maybe give him a testimofal. three winters ago, complained that 
That is, with free samples. his fruit was pilfered in parcel 
Those you pay for are different. post transit. However, my mail 
From one year’s end to the other comes to an office and very few 
I am a pretty good customer of samples failed to materialize 
the concerns that sell samples in- But about four times in. five 
stead of giving them away. They they were tardy, and that is the 
may ask a dime or a quarter. I next thing to getting no sample 
have paid as high as a dollar for at all, if you consider the psy- 
a sample, and as little as a two- chology of the thing. 
cent stamp. Just let me pay Here is your big spread in one 
something and there is no sense of of the magazines or newspapers, 
obligation. On the other hand, fascinating the reader with yout 
if the sample doesn’t arrive, you merchandise through all the arts 
have the right to complain that of picture, text and printing. If 
you didn’t get what you paid for! you can stir the reader up suffi- 
To find out what happens when ciently, he will clip the coupon 
you clip coupons, I went adven- and send for a sample. Presum- 
turing in samples for several ably he is interested—at that mo- 
weeks, clipping coupons every ment more interested than he will 
time I encountered them in maga- ever be again. If the sample 
zines or newspapers, free samples arrives while his interest is still 
as well as those for which I sent fresh, it stands every chance of 
all told several dollars in dimes doing the desired work. But 
and postage stamps. The results every day’s delay dampens inter- 
have been interesting to me, and _ est, and if the sample arrives two 
may furnish some useful sugges- or three weeks after the coupon 
tions to advertisers who practice was clipped—what then? 





sampling. 
And by the way, one of the SCOTT BREAKS SPEED RECORD 
first things that will strike you if The speed record was broken 


you undertake an adventure of by the Scott Paper Company, 
this sort, is that only a very small Chester, Pa—and that concern is 
proportion of advertisers can getting something out of sam- 
utilize the sample method. It’ pling! 
seems to be the natural auxiliary I had already been using their 
of the toilet preparation and food ScotTissue towels in the office 
manufacturers, though textile about two years, and the circum- 
concerns, paint houses and others stances were amusing. My inter- 
utilize it as well. I also found est was first aroused by one of 
that a few advertisers in other their “Thirsty Fibre” advertise- 
lines use real ingenuity to over- ments which, as I remember, had 
come their sampling handicap and _no coupon, but said that a sample 
give the reader who ‘would clip would be sent for ten cents, ora 
the coupon some of the thrill of full size assortment for a dollar. 
their actual products. Suspicious of the sample and pos- 
I expected to find that a good _ sibly an obligation, I sent a dollar 
many of the samples did not come to the company at Chester, Pa, 
through—that the advertiser got and instead of filling the order 
your request, or perhaps your direct, they turned it over to a 
dime, but the sample never ar- New York retail concern, from 
rived. It is common experience which I have been buying the 
| in New York City, where most product ever since. 
people have mail left in hallways This time I sent for the ten- 
or inadequate letterboxes, that cent sample, and the results were 
samples never come. They may’ magical. A regular purchase of 
be stolen by boys. There is a a dollar’s worth was something 
general feeling among New they were willing to leave to the 
Yorkers that they are appropri- routine of trade, evidently, but a 
ated in the post office, and I re- brand-new ten-cent inquiry was 
call one advertiser who, selling something requiring direct action. 
a sample box of apples two or Within less than forty-eight hours 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND 








HE red oval of Beech-Nut is an 

honorable coat-of-arms which has 
been borne in the forefront of many a 
battle for purity and high standards in 
food products. 


If smoking Beech-Nut Bacon a little 
longer will improve that bacon, Beech- 
Nut will do it. If broken peanuts roast 
more quickly and give peanut butter a 
burnt taste, Beech-Nut will throw out 
all broken peanuts. And so it goes with 
spaghetti, pork-and-beans, catsup, jel- 
lies, candies and gum. 


In the making, the Beech-Nut standard 
is honesty; in the selling it is fair-dealing, 
and in the advertising it links perfectly 
with the McCann slogan of “Truth 
Well Told”. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


Advertising 
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after mailing to Chester, and be- 
fore my sample came back, a 
salesman stepped into the office, 
explaining that my name _ had 
been sent to the New York 
branch, and showed me a neat 
rack for holding the towels— 
something I had never purchased. 
It cost $1.75 installed. I gave 
him an order, and asked him to 
sit down and answer a few ques- 
tions. 

Did he work entirely on such 
inquiries? Oh, no! they were 
just part of his regular canvass- 
ing—but now that my dime had 
brought him to this office build- 
ing he would go through it from 
top to bottom. 

Were there many inquiries from 
children? No, the kids only sent 
for free samples, and the dime 
weeded them out. But there were 
a great many inquiries from peo- 
ple in. residence neighborhoods. 
You could tell them by the ad- 
dress, and as a rule it did not pay 
to call upon such inquiries with a 
fixture. Was that because the 
residence inquirer would prob- 
ably buy only one fixture, while a 
business inquirer might require a 
large installation? He admitted 
that there was always the possi- 
bility of a large installation in the 
business inquiry which made it 
more profitable to follow up. 

When the sample came next 
morning, I saw that the residen- 
tial inquirer was taken care of, 
for among the literature sent was 
a coupon with which she could 
order a cabinet. Incidentally, this 
was the only concern that sent its 
samples in a patent envelope with 
a first-class letter attached. 

Another dime was sent’ with a 
coupon of the A. P. W. Paper 
Company, Albany, N. Y.—cut 
from the bottom of a page spread 
arguing that four rolls of the 
company’s toilet paper in a car- 
ton for $2.00 was a_ year’s 
supply for the family. This ad- 
vertisement seemed to need a 
little more explanation. Does a 
roll of toilet paper really last the 
family three months? And fifty 
cents a roll? The sample kit of 
twenty-five paper towels for a 
dime was exactly the thing a 
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family might have taken motoring 
or hiking. Why not a sample kit 
of this extra thin tough toilet 
paper for a dime, on the same 
lines—if it is thin and tough? 
Instead, the company sends a 
cloth doll to be sewed and stuffed, 
excellent value for the money, and 
the recipient learns that this doll 
can be had for one wrapper from 
its product, with ten cents. May- 
be the doll is better for sales than 
the traveling kit sample of the 
actual goods. I don’t know— 
merely make the suggestion. 

Exactly fourteen days passed 
between the mailing of the coupon 
and the receipt of the doll, which 
seems to me rather too long for a 
transaction between New York 
and Albany. 

Once upon a time, a cloth doll 
of this kind was offered by a 
textile company for a dime in a 
magazine that is very scrupulous 
about such things. The company 
received so many dimes that it ran 
short of dolls. In two or three 
weeks the magazine publisher be- 
gan receiving complaints. In each 
case he sent the complaining 
reader a dime, and barred that 
company from his advertising 
pages in so far as sampling was 
concerned. 


MORE SPEED NEEDED 


Tardiness is the great brake on 
this sampling business, and I am 
going to give time elapsed in each 
case, not as criticism, but sugges- 
tion. 

In the toilet preparations there 
is brisk competition, so in most 
cases such samples came with 
reasonable promptness—especially 
the free ones. The J. B. Williams 
Company got a sample of Aqua 
Velva from Glastonbury, Conn, 
to New York in six days, and this 
is a glass sample, notable for 
light yet shock-resistant packing. 
Anybody sampling in a glass bot- 
tle should send for a sample 0 
this product and see how the Wil- 
liams people mail enough for a 
trial, packed securely, for one 
cent. : 

Colgate’s were prompt with 
Ribbon Dental Cream—to be sure, 
they are right in New York, but 
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Now That The 
Election’s Over 


Artes all, voting happens but once a year, 
and there are still 364 days left in which 
to practice one’s normal activities. 


And now that the nation has voted, and the 
tumult and the shouting have died down—men 
are once more resuming their everyday busi- 
ness, and women are resuming theirs. 


At no time of the year does the home and 
its meeds get so much attention as in the 
months immediately following the elections. 
All traces of summer coverings and summer 
furnishings are banished, and houses every- 
where are being made ready for the winter 
festivities. 


From now on, women will be busy “making 
things’’—new household linens, new clothes 
for the children, new hangings and curtains, 
new dishes for luncheons and dinners. From 
now on, they will turn with more zeal than 
ever to the patterns, the sewing directions, the 
ideas for new stitches, new fashions, new 
meals, new decorative touches for the home 
that enrich the pages of “The American 
Needlewoman.” 


Therefore, NOW is the time to begin your 
advertising campaign in this magazine which, 
in these busy days, is the home women’s con- 
stant companion. 


They keep it for its practical needlework 
directions, its patterns, its cooking recipes, its 
fiction, and its advertisements. They read it 
from cover to cover, they believe in it and 
profit by what it says. And they BUY ON 
ITS ADVICE. 


Your advertising in THE AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN has the strongest kind of 
editorial support. It is BOUND TO PAY 
the advertiser who wants to sell his product 
to home women. And NOW is the best time 
to begin. 


© 
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Read and Used by 650,000 Home Women 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 

















WILLIAM F. HARING, Advertising Manager 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Caledonia 8002 


W.H. McCurdy, Western Manager 
30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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some of the tardiest samples came 
from New York firms, and those 
that sold the sample, too. 

The long distance record in this 
respect seems to be held by the 
George W. Luft Company, Long 
Island City—seventeen days for a 
ten-cent sample of Tangee lipstick. 

A well-packed assortment of 
three samples for twenty - five 
cents, including two glass bottles 
with extra stoppers, came from 
the Packer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, in eleven days. 
It is worth mentioning that the 
tin screw cover. on this package 
had an ugly cutting edge, and had 
to be forced with a can opener. 

Eight days for a sample of 
Ipana tooth paste from the 
Bristol-Myers Company, Hillside, 
New Jersey. 

Ten days for a sample of hair 
tonic from Martha Matilda Har- 
per, Rochester, New York, which 
arrived broken. Ten days has 
now elapsed since request was 
made for a duplicate sample, not 
yet received. This advertiser’s 
booklet arrived separately several 
days in advance of the broken 
sample. In most cases, where 
literature and sample are mailed 
separately, the booklet or form 
letter arrives first, where, in my 
opinion, it should be just the 
other way, or the two should 
come together in a patent en- 
velope. 

Ten days for sample of Palm- 
olive shaving cream and men’s 
talcum from Chicago. 

Sixteen days for a _ ten-cent 
sample of Vauv, from the Vauv 


Company (Jane Morgan), Cin- 
cinnati. 
Six days for a sample of 


Barbasol from Indianapolis. 

Ten days for an eighteen-cent 
sample of Manon Lescaut face 
powder, 
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Which suggests another curious 
point in convenience—of all the 
non-coupon offers of free sam- 
ples—and about one advertiser in 
eight saves the coupon space by 
simply saying, “Write for sam- 
ple”’—only a single concern said, 
“Send postal.” As I remember 
it, a few years ago, such advertis- 
ing went into ecstasies over the 
convenience of the humble postal 
card. What has killed its popu- 
larity? 

Seven days for an assortment 
of free samples, with an art 
panel, from the Pompeian Lab- 
oratories, Cleveland; four days 
for a free sample of Pepsodent, 
from the Pepsodent Company, 
Chicago; twelve days for ten-cent 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder from the Andrew Jergens 
Company, Cincinnati; nine days 
for a free sample of May Breath, 
from the May Breath Company, 


Chicago— 
Et cetera, et cetera. 
In food, the Postum Cereal 


Company, Battle Creek, has two 
rather expensive sampling cam- 
paigns a-going. In each case, a 
week’s supply of the product is 
sent, four miniature packages of 
Grape Nuts and three miniature 
tins of Instant Postum Cereal. 
These are sent free for coupons 
clipped from very strong health 
copy, and apart from the prepara- 
tion and packing, each sample cost 
seven cents for postage. Between 
Battle Creek and New York the 
mailing takes about ten days. It 
could be done more quickly, but 
the impressiveness of the sample, 
in generosity and packing, tends 
to refresh the health copy in the 
recipient’s memory, and assure 
him that the advertiser is m 
earnest. 


from A. Bourjois & PTNESS 
Company, New York. This ad- L. are y i tee 


vertiser probably has his own 
reasons for asking an odd sum of 
money, but why take space to 
persuade women to clip the 


coupon, and then require a sum 
that must be sent in stamps? One 
of the things definitely known 
about woman is that she seldom 
has a postage stamp! 


mong the food samples, the 
record for promptness’ goes to the 
G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Company, New York, which de 
livered a ten-cent sample of 
G. Washington Prepared Coffee 
the day after the dime was mailed, 
and sent a separate form letter 

(Continued on page 185) 
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A Triple-Advantage Consumer 


Financing Plan 


How a New Ford Financing Plan Brings Certain Advantages to Buyer, 
Dealer and Manufacturer 


PP ASUPALTORERS of prod- 
ucts selling in the hundred- 
dollar column will look with in- 
terest into details of a Ford 
financing plan that is being adver- 
tised in Detroit, and which, 
according to present plans, will be 
extended throughout the country. 

The chief value of the plan to 
the consumer is that it removes 
practically all of the red tape in- 
herent in so many financing 
schemes. The value of the plan 
to the dealer is that it relieves him 
of follow-up work. The value to 
the Ford company is that it is 
expected to give an accurate gauge 
on future requirements. 

The plan has been put in opera- 
tion by a company that is not af- 
filiated with the Ford organization. 
This company, known as Motor 
Buyers, Inc., and headed by 
Alonzo P. Ewing and C. C. 
Winningham, is understood, how- 
ever, to have the sanction of the 
Ford company. 

Here is the plan in brief: The 
financing company, or a Ford 
dealer, sells a booklet containing 
forty coupons and stubs that each 
represent $5 on an initial payment 
of $5. Payments on the thirty- 
nine stubs may be made in Detroit 
or at any Ford organization. The 
person or bank receiving the pay- 
ment is charged with the responsi- 
bility of filling out the detachable 
leaf and mailing it to Motor Buy- 
ers, Inc. When Motor Buyers re- 
ceives the detachable leaf,. it, of 
course, makes a credit in the name 
of the individual. It readily will 
be seen that the individual cus- 
tomer is given wide latitude in 
making his deposits; that is to say, 
he can make them wherever it is 
most convenient. Furthermore, 


since no bank would be especially 
eager to act as a selling organiza- 
tion, it would not take the trouble 
systematically to follow up the 
booklet owner. 


Motor Buyers 


takes on this work under this plan. 

The return to Motor Buyers 
comes in the form of a 2 per 
cent commission on the delivery 
of a car. 


BENEFITS TO FINANCE COMPANY 
ANALYZED 


An analysis of the actual opera- 
tion of the plan and an ex- 
position of its advantages has been 
made by M. McDonald in 
Automotive Industries. Mr. Mc- 
Donald makes the following state- 
ments in his analysis: 

“The finance company figures 
in the plan in several ways. 
Primarily it becomes the central 
depository for all funds paid from 
enrollments. The banks receive a 
1. per cent collection fee. The 
finance company pays this and 
also pays 4 per cent to depositors. 
It has the use of this money for its 
financing of sales, thereby reliev- 
ing it from the necessity of bor- 
rowing from banks. 

“Selling enrollments itself, the 
finance company receives 2 per 
cent commission from the dealer 
on the delivery of the car. Sell- 
ing its books to dealers for them 
in turn to sell to prospective 
buyers, the finance company re- 
ceives $3 for each book. This 
about covers the cost of prepar- 
ing the book and the cost of the 
collection and follow-up work 
which is part of the service. 

“Under the revised plan all 
weekly payment accounts are in the 
hands of Motor Buyers, Inc. Each 
enrollment is listed there under a 
separate folio and all payments 
are credited as received. Those 
falling behind in payments are 
checked up and urged to resume. 
A regular campaign is designed 
to keep subscribers interested in 
completing their payments and to 
solicit them to sell their friends. 

“The plan has the advantage to 
the Ford company of centralizing 
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eA two-minute reading 


“Aa two-minute sale 


«« What do motorists want to 
know about lubrication? How 
do they buy oil—loose or in 
a container? What brands do 
they buy and what are their 
reasons for their preferences?” 

These are a few of the 109 
questions developed, answered 
and analyzed in a nation-wide 
Richards’ Survey on motor 
oils and gasolines. 

Personal and mail interviews 
were secured from 982 dealers, 
15,000 motorists and 2,500 
farmers. Marketing facts were 
uncovered which, we were 
told, were a revelation to ex- 
perienced oil men. Sales and 
advertising policies, coordi- 
nated with these facts, have 
already successfully met the 
supreme test —‘¢ greater sales 
at decreased costs.’’ 


but Intensive Research made it possible 


Advertising that is built 
upon the foundation of **Facts 
First’’ answers the very ques- 
tions that are in a reader’s 
mind. It overcomes his preju- 
dice, it wins his approval and 
sells the product. 

And, after all, sound sales- 
manship is usually based upon 
sound facts. 

For the executive who is 
anxious to know how ‘‘Facts 
first’? may be applied to his 
own business, we have pre- 
pared a book called «« Business 
Research, The Foundation of 
Modern Marketing.’’ Will 
you write for a copy on 
your business stationery? No 
obligation of course. Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., 
253 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 











RIC HARDS Facts first—then Advertising 
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responsibility for enrollments. 
Under the original plan it was 
dificult to keep up a steady en- 
rollment effort, as this was entirely 
in the hands of dealers who had 
many other things to do. Formerly 
a dealer had to follow up each 
enrollment when payments fell 
behind, upon notification by the 
bank where individual . weekly 
payment accounts were kept. 

“Under the new plan each bank 
keeps only one account; that with 
Motor Buyers. All payments are 
credited to this account. The bank 
simply forwards all stubs from 
the regular payment books to 
Motor Buyers, which keeps the 
individual accounts, and assumes 
responsibility for payments being 
maintained. Where a dealer may 
be specially interested in certain 
phases of his own personal ac- 
counts, the finance company will 
co-operate. 

“With the plan operating on a 
national scale, the finance company 
is of the opinion that it will be 
possible to keep the factory from 
two to ftve months ahead on 
orders. It has been working on 
the plan for a considerable period 
of time and it was introduced at 
the recent annual convention of 
Ford branch managers, when it 
was determined to try it out first 
in the Detroit district. The plan 
has the complete indorsement of 
the Ford company.” 

On the sales-stimulating value 
of the plan, Mr. McDonald says: 

“House-to-house canvassing is 
brought to its most practicable 
possibilities under the plan, it is 
held. Salesmen may go from door 
to door and with the book arouse 
interest in ‘the plan that otherwise 
would be impossible. Plans for 
pushing the enrollments provide 
for presenting the books at all 
places of contact—picnics, barber 
shops, restaurants, street cars, or 
any place that people may con- 
gregate.” 

Advertising, of course, figures 
largely in this new financing plan. 
On that score no stone is ap- 
parently being left unturned. 


Even the booklets are being used 
to carry copy that keeps alive the 
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consumer’s interest. On the back 
of each of the forty leaves of the 
booklet are attractive  line-cut 
drawings picturing the pleasures 
of a car owner, and with each 
drawing is some brief message 
such as “Drive Your Ford to 
Happy Hours Away from House- 
hold Cares.” “Let the Dishes 
Wait, We'll Go for a Ride” 
“Why Not Pay $20 and Get Your 
Ford .That Much Sooner?” And 
on the last leaf: “Last Payment: 
Why not Start Another Book 
Now?” 

Much newspaper space is being 
used in Detroit to acquaint pros- 
pects with the plan. Large copy 
that fully explains the plan is 
employed. If the plan is nation- 
alized another large advertiser, in 
addition to the Ford company, will 
be created by reason of the Ford 
motor car. 


W. T. Woodward to Join 
Gossard as Sales Director 


W. T. Woodward has resigned as 
vice-president of Hoggson Brothers, 
New York, to become sales director of 
The H. W. Gossard Company, Chicago, 
Gossard corsets. He had been with the 
Hoggson organization for the last five 
years. Mr. ward previously had 
been for eight years with the Curtis 
Publishing Company, during the last 
three years of this time as Western 
manager of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
This change becomes effective Decem- 

rl 





Creo-Dipt Account for 
Sweeney & James 


The Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Sweeney & 
James Company, Cleveland, advertising 
agency. The company’s 1925 cam- 
paign on Creo-Dipt stained shingles will 
consist largely a ale pages in general 
magazines and class publications. 





Celotex Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of The Celo- 
tex Company, Chicago, maker of insu- 
lated building products, will be directed 
by the Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, 


J. H. J. Adams, Advertising 


Manager, Winchester Arms 

J. H. J. Adams has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Surely, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Knows! 

























This veteran publisher, with unparalleled 
experience, knows what gives advertising value 
to newspaper circulation, if anyone does. 


In a signed statement, he has this to say: 


“The character of the newspaper has 
as much—perhaps more—to do with 
the success of your advertising as the 
quantity of circulation. Users of space 
are not always discriminating. Too 
many, in making up a list of out-of-town 
newspapers, take the line of least resist- 
ance, copying trom a newspaper direc- 
tory the newspaper having the largest 
circulation figures, and without knowl- 
edge of the real value of the medium 
as a selling force.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript is proud to 
have such able endorsement for the principles 
to which it has so frequently given public 
expression. 


Boston Lvening Granscript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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About Chicago's 








HERE are 32 cities in 

the hundred mile ra- 
dius around Chicago that 
have a population oi 
10,000 or more. In 23 of 
these 32 important cities 
the Sunday Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner leads 
in circulation. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 





924 
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100 Mile Radius 


IN these 32 flourishing 
cities there are 187,316 
families. And among these 
187,316 families, an aver- 
age of 117,279* Herald and 
Examiners are distributed 
every Sunday. 


* (Auditors’ Report 3-31-24] 


In the Chicago Territory 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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The “Advertisers” |], 

Market” in Chi 
arket” in Chicago |] 
It is composed of people who read their on 
newspaper more than superficially—who conc 
read advertising because they have means -_ 
to buy and daily need of buying informa- 4 
tion. size 
men 
In their evening newspaper—The vom 
Chicago Daily News—they find advertis- oe 
ing information to guide them in all of a 
their purchases, at the hour most con- fron 
venient for them to read it. No equal he 
opportunity is offered the advertiser for ~ 
effective sales promotion in Chicago. a 
A product advertised in Chicago in The = 
Daily News reaches the buying public at ¥ 
once—and continued advertising in The dow 
Daily News maintains any merchandise in iets 
the list of Chicago’s “best sellers.” -_ 
In recognition of this fact advertisers “og 
place more business in The Daily News A 
than in any other Chicago daily newspaper. te 
a 
THE i 
stor 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS || ©. 
First in Chicago er 
= 
men 




















A New Retail Outlet for Over 
Fifteen Industries 


Basement Section Idea as 


The 


Applied to Drygoods 


Stores Is of 


Significance to Hundreds of Manufacturers 


By G. A. Nichols 


N a certain town in the North- 

west is a drygoods retailer who, 
some years ago, was seized with 
the desire to branch out. He 
concluded he was sacrificing much 
profit because he had only a 
relatively small part of the mer- 
chandise people were willing to 
buy from him. He added a good- 
size shoe stock. Next came 
men’s clothing and _ furnishing 
goods and then he started a well- 
equipped grocery section. The 
first thing he knew he had a 
miniature department store on his 
hands, occupying a_ three-story 
building with a seventy-five-foot 
front. 

The building contained a base- 
ment which was used for unpack- 
ing goods, storing surplus stock 
and so on. Eventually he cleared 
out the basement and purchased a 
special stock of goods for $1,000, 
taking in a modest line of kitchen 
necessities and the lower-priced 
household specialties in general. 
To piece out this stock he moved 
downstairs $2,000 worth of other 
items from his regular stock con- 
sisting mostly of drygoods and 
notions which he could sell for 
popular prices ranging from ten 
cents up. In other words, he be- 
gan to experiment with the idea 
of a basement store retailing 
goods selling under a dollar. 

The opening was on Saturday. 
Late Saturday night he found he 
had taken in $503 in his basement 
during the day. But what pleased 
him. most of all was that the 
day’s gross business of the entire 
store was considerably more than 
he was in the habit of getting 
even during the holiday season. 

He immediately saw that the 
basement not only would be a 
profit-maker but would be a me- 
dium for disposing of many 
items which the upstairs depart- 
ments apparently could not move. 
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Last year that basement had gross 
sales approaching $50,000. Most 
of this was money the dealer 
would not have got at all had he 
been content to go along in the 
old way. The net profit paid by 
the basement was proportionately 
higher than that yielded by the 
upstairs departments and at the 
same time the basement increased 
the sales in these departments by 
advertising the store as a whole. 

The story is told here because 
it indicates what progressive 
manufacturers and jobbers might 
do—and what several are doing— 
to increase their outlets by help- 
ing drygoods retailers sell a 
greater variety of merchandise, 
with special emphasis on the popu- 
lar-priced lines. 


BASEMENTS RISE IN SOCIAL SCALE 


The basement section in the city 
department store has come to be 
quite the thing. It is difficult to 
find a store of this kind, even of 
the very highest class, that has 
not learned the power of the 
basement as a creator of profits 
and all around business stimu- 
lator. It is only comparatively 
recently, however, that smaller 
drygoods dealers have been made 
to see that an adaptation of the 
basement store idea is just the 
thing for them. In a number of 
cases the basement store, even in 
comparatively ‘small  establish- 
ments, has marked the difference 
between barely getting by and 
making a satisfactory net profit. 
Instances are even known where 
an aggressively conducted base- 
ment has put new life into a store 
and turned impending bankruptcy 
into success. 

The drygoods store is really a 
general merchandise establish- 
ment, the term “drygoods,” now 
being interpreted to cover the 
merchandise strictly belonging in 





| 






. . hd 
that line as well as a multitude 


of other items used in house fur- . 


nishing. Marshall Field & Com- 
pany call their great Chicago re- 
tail establishment a drygoods 
store and the heads of that con- 
cern speak of themselves as being 
engaged in the drygoods business. 
The same idea works on down 
through to much less pretentious 
stores. 

In every town of any size at all 
ranging, let us say, from 10,000 
inhabitants up, there is one “best” 
drygoods store which those well 
versed in merchandising would 
perhaps refer to as the Marshall 
Field of the town. These stores, 
and of course others not so high 
class, are now finding more than 
ever their great need for two 
things: 

More volume. 

Something with which to com- 
bat the growing influence of the 
chain’ store—meaning that they 
need to attract a greater propor- 
tion of the trade in popular and 
lower-priced goods. 

This sort of trade is desirable 
because of the profit it brings and 
because of its influence in popu- 
larizing the entire store. 

The city drygoods stores have 
proved that the two requirements 
can be met by the basement store. 
And now drygoods dealers in 
these smaller towns are being led 
to see that the same influence can 
work out for them. The sound- 
est of merchandising reasoning is 
behind all this. 

Why is it that people go to 
Woolworth and Kresge to buy 
notions, home goods, toilet ar- 
ticles, drygoods specialties and a 
lot of other things retailing at 
popular prices? Is it because 
these things are not sold in the 
drygoods store along with the 
higher-priced lines? Not alto- 
gether. Any well-equipped _dry- 
goods store has hundreds of items 
selling from a dime up that form 
the backbone, so to speak, of the 
chain-store stock. . 

But people go to the chain store 
because of its price appeal. It is 
organized, laid out and conduct- 
ed on a basis that shouts value. 
The chain store’s appeal is co- 
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ordinated and centralized. It 
shoots directly to the mark. The 
lower-priced items are practically 
lost in the general drygoods stock. 

The outcome is that the dry- 
goods store is deprived of a great 
amount of profitable trade. 
Articles selling for lower prices 
often pay a greater profit, per 
dollar invested, than the higher- 
priced lines. When a_ woman 
visits a chain store to buy a ten 
or twenty-five-cent item that the 
drygoods store could sell her, the 
latter establishment loses much 
more than the profit on that sale, 
It has to sacrifice the potential 
benefit that comes to it whenever 
a customer can be induced to visit 
the store to buy even small items 
or to buy nothing at all. 

This is no small problem for 
the drygoods dealer. His peace 
of mind is by no means enhanced 
as he sees concerns such as Kresge 
steadily expanding into higher- 
priced goods, meaning all the 
harder competition for him. 

The basement store is being 
shown to the smaller drygoods 
dealer as his one best opportunity 
for salvation. It enables him to 
meet chain-store competition be- 
cause with it he can use or adapt 
chain-store selling methods in a 
clean-cut, energetic way without 
the slightest prejudice to the re- 
mainder of his establishment— 
with very pronounced benefits, in 
fact. In it, the dealer is able to 
concentrate his popular - priced 
merchandise and sell it in a way 
that will have every bit as strong 
an appeal as that made by the 
chain-store man. 

People are not at all sentimental 
in things of this kind. They go 
where they think they can get the 
best values. 

The basement store gives the 
dealer an outlet for goods upon 
which for any reason he may 
want to reduce the price. It gives 
him a profitable trade in_ other 
lower-priced lines which, in the 
ordinary course of events, he does 
not sell upstairs. This business 
he would not get at all ordinarily 
because he does not have the 
goods with which to get it. 

How shall the basement store 
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be stocked? What goods should 
it contain? How is the dealer 
going about it to get the thing 
started and under way? 

Some manufacturers and job- 
bers have thought these questions 
through to the logical conclusion 
and now are able to present to 
dealers concrete, tried and true 
methods of procedure which, 
worked out, are giving the chain- 
store managements something to 
think about. 

In the first place, the basement 
store to be successful, has to be 
conducted as a store and not as 
a dependent department used as 
a catch-all and a place of refuge 
for overstocks, results of errone- 
ous buying and stickers. It must 
be a store in charge of a man- 
ager who knows his business and 
who is, in a measure, independent. 

Experience has shown that the 
ideal way to build a basement 
store stock in the smaller dry- 
goods store is to start with a stock 
featuring popular-priced merchan- 
dise along the general lines of a 
chain store such as Kresge’s. 
This ought to run largely to dry- 
goods, with a sufficient quantity 
of home-goods. The best results 
follow when the stock is care- 
fully selected much as would be’ 
the case if a new store, entirely 
independent from the parent es- 
tablishment, were going to be 
started. 

Around these lines then can be 
built a complete store made up 
of the lower-priced articles in the 
regular drygoods departments. 
The most successful establish- 
ments having basement stores 
have found by experience that it 
is best to stock “full lines,” par- 
ticularly in drygoods items. This 
means full lines of popular-priced 
hosiery, underwear, ribbons, laces 
and embroidery, towels and so on. 
It generally follows that the store 
can sell three times the quantity 
of these things in its basement 
than it can upstairs. 

Here are the popular-priced 
lines that formed the beginning 
around which has been built many 
a successful basement store stock: 

Drygoods _ specialties, fancy 
goods, candy, hardware, tinware, 
all-the-year playthings, china and 
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crockery, glassware, enamelware, 


cutlery, woodenware, notions, 
stationery, toilet articles, drug 
specialties. 


There need be no limit as to the 
selling price of these articles. But 
goods ranging from five and ten 
cents up to around one dollar 
should predominate. They will 
give to the basement the much 
needed price atmosphere and pay 
a real profit while they are per- 
forming this highly valuable ser- 
vice. Properly merchandised full 
lines of the foregoing will assure 
the success of the basement store 
and make it pay a profit. Then, 
whatever the retailer can make 
out of the other lower-priced lines 
that naturally will drift to the 
basement from the upstairs de- 
partments will be that much 
extra—all net profit, in other 
words. Also with the overhead 
provided for by the popular-priced 
goods of the kind sold in the 
chain stores, the dealer has an 
outlet for his surplus goods and 
can get rid of them practically 
without selling expense. 


TOO MUCH PRICE APPEAL 


It is essential at the beginning 
to see that the retailer gets the 
right idea about the profit end of 
his basement store. Numerous 
promising ventures along this 
line have come to nothing because 
the retailers stressed the price ad- 
vertising idea too far at the ex- 
pense of profits. They used their 
basements for price advertising 
purposes, without realizing that 
advertising, no matter how used, 
has to be paid for some way or 
other. A_ store simply cannot 
thrive month in and month out on 
reduced prices. People can be 
pulled into the store by the use of 
price advertising methods, but the 
cost is too great as a general 
proposition unless a real living 
profit is being yielded at the: same 
time. 

Right here is where the benefit 
comes in of having the founda- 
tion of the basement stock made 
up of popular-priced goods in the 
lines above mentioned. These are 
the goods that convey the price 
advertising atmosphere to the 
chain store and can do the same 
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thing for the basement. More- 
over, they pay a real profit. 

It is well to impress dealers 
that it is in the number of times 
goods of this class turn, rather 
than in the amount of stock on 
hand, that the net profit rests. A 
store having a $2,000 stock of 
popular-priced goods in its base- 
ment which turns four times a 
year is making more money than 
the man with $4,000 worth turned 
twice. 

How much profit may be ex- 
pected from this fundamental 
part of the basement store’s 
stock ? 

This depends on whether the 
dealer is going to use his basement 
chiefly for advertising purposes or 
for both advertising and profit- 
making. The greater part of 
merchandise of this class yields a 
fancy gross profit, in many in- 
stances running well over 50 per 
cent on cost. 

The gross profit is higher or 
lower in proportion to the amount 
of price advertising the dealer 
does. But even the basement run 
strictly for advertising purposes 
can be made to pay a profit. Sup- 
pose the store uses price advertis- 
ing in its basement to an extent 
that pulls its gross returns down 
to 25 per cent on sales. Even at 
this figure stores are today netting 
all the way from 3 to 7 per cent 
on sales in their basements, de- 
pending upon the size of their 
selling cost. In addition they get 
the very best kind of advertising 
through bringing people to the 
store by means of values, which is 
not so bad. 

A fair average turnover may be 
seen in the case of a drygoods 
store at Springfield, Ill., which at 
the beginning put in a small stock 
of new goods costing only $1,000 
and making up the remainder of 
the basement stock from goods al- 
ready in the store. From the de- 
partments made up of the new 
goods sales last year amounted to 
$9,733 without any increase in the 
investment. Deducting from this 
gross sales figure the store’s 
average gross profit which is 
around 35 per cent on sales, the 
investment would seem to have 
turned just about seven times. 


Whether a basement store jg 
going to be a success or a failure 
depends almost entirely upon 
whether it is administered ag q 
store or as merely a department, 
as already has been indicated, If 
has to have a full, man-sized 
chance. It needs its full share in 
the store’s newspaper advertising 
and a chance at some of the best 
window display space occasion- 
ally. 

In a word, it can be adminis. 
tered very largely along the line 
of a Woolworth or Kresge store, 
Every drygoods man _ fighting 
against Woolworth or Kresge 
competition knows what these 
methods are. If he does not, he 
had better find out in a hurry. 

The proposition of having a 
real manager for the basement 
may be said to be the most impor- 
tant of all. He generally is given 
full charge of all the buying for 
the strictly basement line, goods 
in stock and other departments of 
the store being billed to him as if 
they were sent to another store 
and a strict accounting being in- 
sisted upon. 

Manufacturers doing the edu- 
cational work of spreading this 
basement store idea find their 
main talking points in the neces- 
sity of meeting chain-store com- 
petition by featuring popular 
priced goods and of getting more 
volume. No store is too large of 
too small to ignore these two 
principles. 


Radio Accounts with 
Cruttenden & Eger 


The Liberty Transformer Company, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising a 
count with Cruttenden & Eger, Chicago, 
advertising agency. The advertising 
plans for this account include a news 
paper campaign on receivers and a 
magazine campaign on transformers. 

The Walberg Meswinuray Com: 
pany, Chicago, also has appoin 
agency to direct its odvertiolng account. 
Radio magazines will be used to adver 
tise its Univernier. 


Cincinnati “Commercial 


Tribune” Appointment. 
Roe S. Eastman has been appoimiee 
advertising manager of the Cincinnat 
Commercial Tribune. He was former 
engaged in advertising work in Cinc 

nati, but, more recently, has cond 
a business of his own in Cleveland. 
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Since it is true, that— 


“In Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin” 


There can be no escape from the con- 
clusion that the advertiser can reach 
nearly everybody in Philadelphia 
through The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the six months 
ending September 30, 1924— 


516,609 sii 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 





New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Who’s Who 
Among the Authors 


Rita Weiman 


ITA WEIMAN demonstrated her 
thorough Americanism and at the same 

time her generosity and good taste by being 
ocrn in Philadelphia on a twenty-third of Feb- 
ruary, in order not to detract in the least from 
the glory of the Father of Our Country and 
the Continental Congress, yet while the flags 
were still up in celebration of his natal day. 
Not many years later her parents led her and 





RITA WEIMAN 


her pigtails to that splendid old Quakerinstitu- 
tion, the Friends’ Central School, and there 
Miss Rita learned how to be a friend and how 
to put words together to make sentences. She 
added to both talents by further study in Paris 
(France, not Pennsylvania) and then, decid- 
ing to become an artist, she entered a class in 
the Art Students’ League of New York, And 
all the time she wrote and wrote and wrote. 
In the late nineties there was still a magazine 
in Philadelphia called The Blue and Gray; 
here she tried her fictional wings, and landing 
successfully after her trial flight, she thereup- 
on bought a typewriter. Pieces by her may be 
found in the files of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin and the Sunday New York Her- 
ald of that era. She bloomed into a dramatist 
in 1910. Probably most folks reading this will 
recall her play, ‘The Acquittal,”’ produced 
“by Cohan and Harris in 1919. And there’s 
another on the threshold of production today. 
Eighteen months ago, on the publication of 
her book, ‘‘Footlights,’’ the editor of The 
Red Book Magazine suggested that she go to 
Europe and write a group of stories against the 
background that certain spots over there pro- 
vide today. One of the results of the adven- 
ture is **One Venetian Night,”’ the latest 


piece of fiction Miss Weiman has done, (See 
the December issue— distribution in excess 
of 920,000. ) 


Michael Arlen 


HO in the world can write two hun- 

dred and fifty words about Michael 
Arlen but Michael Arlen himself? In a piece 
of that length he would devise no less than ten 
phrases as suavely brittle as icicles and make 
quite fifteen observations that would cause the 
reader’s eyes to twinkle but never his cheeks 
to blush. For Michael Arlen, the astonishing 
young man who has captivated all England 
and America —that is, all of England and 
America that possesses taste and a flair for 
writing — loves to do just that. And he’s only 
twenty-five. And he’s not English at all. He’s 
an Armenian, for all that he was born so re- 
cently in a Bulgarian village on the Danube, 
He was brought to England, though, when 
he was five, and awoke to consciousness, $0 to 


speak, in Manchester, He spent the usual 





MICHAEL ARLEN 


years in an English public school and at seven 
teen his parents sent him to Switzerland to 
learn English. Before he was eighteen, how- 
ever, they called him back. He only came 
as far as London, and there he was abandoned 
—and abandoned himself—to his own de- 
vices. Naturally, at his age, his first book was 
a *‘confession,’’ called ‘*A London Vet 
ture.’’ His second was **The Romantic 
Lady.’’ England withstood the shock of that 
volume of tales. ‘*Piracy’” followed. People 
of taste began to be aware of Michael Arlen. 
Then came ‘Those Charming People,” fol- 
lowed last month by **The Green Hat.” So 
Michael Arlen may be said to be Aere. And! 
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you are an Arlenite, as several hundred thou- 
sand ladies and gentlemen in America have 
declared themselves to be, you will be inter- 
ested to know that all his ew stories are to 
appear first in The Red Book Magazine. (See 
the December issue—distribution in excess of 
920,000. ) 


Leroy Scott 


EROY SCOTT missed by a year a cele- 
bration of his country’s Centennial that 
would have given him pleasure to contemplate 
all his life. Which is to say he was born in 
1875. Many years later when he casually 
mentioned that his novel, ‘* Cordelia the Mag- 
nificent,’’ published that day , was his twelfth, 
or eighteenth, or something, a hearer ob- 
served that he must have been born in Indi- 
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ana. He was—in Fairmount, on a May 
eleventh, to be exact, ninety-nine years after 
the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The University of Indiana honored it- 
self by granting him in 1897 the degree of 
A.B., which Leroy says was tantamount to a 
declaration on the part of the faculty that he 
was Able Bodied enough to earn a living. 
The which he proceeded to do, getting a job 
on a newspaper that by unremitting effort he 
was able to hold until 1900. Desirous of 
greater leisure, he decided it was to be 
found as a magazine editor, so he helped out 
on the Woman’s Home Companion till 
1901. Desiring even greater leisure, he be- 
came a settlement worker, and achieved the 
ultimate by being appointed head worker in 
the University Settlement of New York. 
Having by then, as he now declares, learned 
all the tricks in Life’s bag, he settled down to 
the writing of novels. That was in 1904. And 
between then and now he’s written many— 
and worthy. But none so human and moving 
and real as “The Heart of Katie O’ Doon,” 
his most recent, now running in The Red 
Book Magazine. (See the December issue 
~distribution in excess of 920,000.) 
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Rupert Hughes 


AY back in the late sixteen hundreds 

there was a pretty important man in 
Virginia named Hughes, just as his descen- 
dant, Rupert, is a pretty important man all 
over America today. Rupert, though, was 
born in Lancaster, Missouri, (Mark Twain’s 
native State) on the last possible day in Jan- 
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uary, 1872. Rupert’s amazing capacity for 
work-—he sleeps only five hours a day, like 
Edison — is a straight inheritance from his 
father, who at eighty-six is an active lawyer, 
after a career that started as a railway attor- 
ney, developed into a railroad presidency and 
flowered into a judgeship. After having made 
his literary début at the age of seven by pub- 
lishing in a local paper a poem entitled ‘‘ Be 
Kind,” son Rupert decided it might be well 
to go to college. He hoped to discover there 
if there is a rhyme for ‘‘silver.’’ Adelbert 
College in Cleveland couldn’t help him on 
his quest, so he achieved a Master of Arts 
degree at Yale. Satisfied by now that there is 
no such rhyme, he got a job on a New York 
newspaper and later became one of the editors 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica and later, in 
London, assistant editor of the Historian’s 
History of the World. Always interested in the 
military beyond a fondness merely for the but- 
tons, he joined the New Y ork National Guard 
and commanded a company on the Mexican 
border, achieving his majority during the 
Great War. Stories, plays, novels and film 
dramas have dripped from his pen continu- 
ously during the years. All his novels for 
the past twelve years have appeared first in The 
Red Book Magazine, and the success of his 
comedy, **Excuse Me,” is one of the high 
spots in the history of the modern American 
theater. At present his chief recreation isread- 
ing proof on the greatest novel of his career— 
‘‘Destiny,’” now running its course in The 
Red Book Magazine. (See the December issue 
—distribution in excess of 920,000.) 
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Milwaukee is the thirteenth city of 
The Lucky the United States in size; Wisconsin 
is the thirteenth state. Their steady 
13th— prosperity indicates that here good 
fortune attends the oft ill-fated 
number ‘‘13.’’ 





No wonder that Wisconsin is a fertile 
sales territory! Although twelve 
states have larger populations, 
Wisconsin leads the nation in the 
production of dairy products, is 
second in the manufacture of farm 
machinery and fourth in paper and 
wood pulp production. Milwaukee, 
its metropolis, again ranking thir- 
teenth in population, is first among 
American cities in diversity of in- 
dustry—a stabilizing influence worth 
much to the consistent advertiser. 


Here buying power is always at a 
high point. To get the greatest 
volume of business at the lowest 
cost per sale, the bulk of the news- 
paper advertising in Milwaukee is 
concentrated in The Milwaukee 
Journal. 








The Milwaukee Journal con- 
sistently prints more paid ad- The Milwaukee 
vertising than both of the O 

other Milwaukee newspapers 

com bined! 


FIRST~ by Merit 


























Is “Mum the Word” Between Your 
Senior and Junior Salesmen?P 


A Letter to Senior Salesmen Concerning Their Responsibility in 
Developing Junior Salesmen 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, San Francisco 


M* dear Bates: 

I have had occasion recently 
to talk with our various junior 
salesmen, and the thing that 
impresses me about them and 
their work is, first, their lack of 
knowledge relating to our busi- 
ness as a whole over the terri- 
tories in which they operate, and 
second, their extreme fear of do- 
ing or saying something that 
would antagonize the regular 
salesman. 

To my mind this is a very un- 
fortunate state of affairs, and is 
something that I am exceedingly 
anxious to remedy without an- 
other day’s delay. These men 
cannot be expected to produce the 
maximum of result or attain any- 
thing like 100 per cent efficiency 
unless the closest possible co- 
operation is given them on the 
part of the salesmen under whom 
or with whom they work; and 
anything akin to fear or even 
hesitancy will detract materially 
from their results. 

As you very well know, it has 
always been my disposition to 
give every one of my assistants 
and every salesman all the in- 
formatior and knowledge that I 


possess—so far as I am _ con- 
cerned, there are no “trade se- 
crets.” 


If I could give you today, out 
of my knowledge and experience, 
such information as would en- 
able you to take over my own job 
—I would gladly do it; because 
if I had the ability to transmit 
this information to the men 
working with me in such manner 
as would enable them to fill this 
particular place—then there are a 
lot of bigger jobs awaiting me. 

The problem in every organiza- 


Second of a series of actual letters 
written by Mr. Williams to his sales- 
men, reprinted exactly as he wrote them. 
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tion is the development of men; 
and I have never found an excep- 
tion to the rule that the fellow 
who is not willing to impart the 
information he has to his co- 
workers is never going to get 
very far himself. In fact, as I 
study our men, and as I look back 
over my own experience, this 
thing stands out like a house 
afire: the men who have been 
broad and unselfish and have been 
willing to do and give everything 
they had to the other fellow are 
the ones who have come along 
and eventually occupied the big 
places. 

To have this broad viewpoint 
and this unselfish spirit is to my 
mind precedent to any big suc- 
cess. I have never known a case 
where the man in any particular 
job was afraid to coach and train 
and develop the man under him 
lest he take his place, did not ulti- 
mately lose his place anyway. 

I am dealing now with general 
principles—with the matter in the 
large; and am not particularly 
finding fault with you; and espe- 
cially, I want you to know that 
nothing Priest has said prompts 
me to write this letter. However, 
in analyzing their work and their 
mental attitude this thing sticks 
out so plainly that there is no 
question in my mind that their 
development has been retarded 
for this reason. I am speaking 
now of all the junior salesmen, 
and of all the men responsible for 
their development—because I am 
sending this letter to every one 
of our salesmen who _ have 
younger men working with them. 

These junior salesmen should 
be given every opportunity to 
learn about the entire line. They 
should know every customer in 
the territory, and what goods he 
handles, and approximately the 
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. 
size and the value of the account. 


In other words, so far as this is 
possible, they should know as 
much about the business and the 
territory as you do; and anything 
less than this will indicate one of 
two things—either a sad lack of 
ability or disposition on your 
part to teach them, or a lack of 
ability on their part to compre- 
hend. 

I wish it were possible for me 
today to give every man associ- 
ated with me every bit of knowl- 
edge that I possess—because if I 
were able to do this, they would 
understand a lot of things not 
clear to them at present; and 
their efficiency and productiveness 
would be tremendously increased. 
First of all, they would appreciate 
the importance of looking more 
closely after the details of their 
business, and fewer mistakes 
would occur. Then with this 
greater knowledge and_ larger 
vision, they would better correlate 
their efforts with those of the 
other men. In addition, they 
would then think in terms of the 
business as a whole rather than 
of their individual part in it; and 
they would not only understand 
the policy of the company, and 
the why of it, but they would 
realize the importance of main- 
taining the policy, and would co- 
operate the more heartily along 
this line. Indeed nothing would 
please me more than to have each 
of you fellows competent to 
handle the biggest job in the sales 
department—not only as well as I 
might do it, but better; because, 
again, if I could do this, there 
would be a bigger job for me. 

I talk with the boys here by the 
hour, taking all sorts of pains, 
using all sorts of illustrations to 
get across to them the things that 
they ought to know, that will be 
valuable for them to know, and 
that I want them to know. I 
think every one of them will bear 
me out in this statement, and I 
know Black will; and what I 
have done here, I have done else- 
where, in fact, everywhere I have 
been; with the result that one of 
the greatest satisfactions of my 
life is the number of men I have 
helped to bigger positions and to 
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correspondingly larger earnings, 
In this connection, I have before 
me at this very moment a letter 
from an old-time associate of 
mine—now the president of a 
large Eastern corporation and re- 
ceiving a large salary—in which 
he says: 

“You certainly have done and 
do an awful lot for men; and J, 
in common with many others, am 
an appreciative debtor. As we 
grow older I think nearly all of 
us are increasingly interested in 
our fellow men, but you are ex- 
ceptional inasmuch as you always 
had that interest.” 

Now I am not quoting from 
this letter in a spirit of boastful- 
ness, but to show you what this 
sort of thing means. -As a matter 
of fact, I get more pleasure and 
more satisfaction in watching 
men develop, and then seeing 
them fill, successfully, positions 
vastly bigger than when they 
were associated with me, than out 
of almost any other phase or fea- 
ture of my life. I would like to 
develop in each of you fellows 
this same trait—not only as re- 
gards the junior. salesmen, but as 
regards every man; and to do it 
disinterestedly—not from a selfish 
motive, not because of what it 
may mean to you in dollars and 
cents, but from a sheer desire to 
be helpful to your fellow men. 

There is not a salesman any- 
where that does not have oppor- 
tunity to help his customers, to 
make them bigger and_ broader 
men and better merchants; also 
to help the clerks in the stores. 
I have no doubt that in many 
stores there are boys of fine 
ability but whose opportunities 
have been limited, and who do 
not, therefore, know just where 
to go or what to do to develop 
themselves and progress. Now 
you fellows who have had larger 
opportunities and broader expefi- 
ence can help these boys. . You 
may recall an occasion in your 
own experience where, under 
similar circumstances, somebody 
gave you a lift which served to 
boost you along the way or per- 
haps get you started on the road 
to where you now are. 2 

I like to see a salesman intet- 
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. 
ested in his work. I like to have 
him feel a sort of proprietary in- 
terest in his territory and his cus- 
tomers, but there is a limit to 
which this can be safely carried. 
Beyond a certain point it means 
narrowness and a lack of vision; 
and the man who builds a fence 
around himself in this way, limits 
at once his own development, 
growth and opportunity. 

Now I would like to see you get 
the big vision along these lines— 
because it will pay and pay big in 
many ways. First, as a purely 
business proposition it will pay 
you and the company; and then, 
in the personal satisfaction it 
gives you; and again, when you 
are older and look back over your 
life, it will pay the biggest divi- 
dends of all. 

I want your co-operation in 
connection with these junior sales- 
men in particular, because these 
boys are working for small 
salaries, and they are doing it 
with the idea of learning and de- 
veloping. Don’t be afraid of them 
interfering with your trade, or 
of spoiling things for you. If 
you will keep in touch with them 
and coach them, any bit of harm 
they may do can be easily 
remedied. The greater good to 
them and the larger results se- 
cured from their work will war- 
rant any chance you take. 

I wish you would read this let- 
ter over a number of times, for 
in writing it I am not thinking in 
terms of dollars and cents, either 
for myself or for the company; 
but I am speaking from the heart, 
and out of a very extended ex- 
perience along these lines; and 
my hope is that at no distant day 
this spirit may permeate the en- 
tire organization. 

Very sincerely and ccrdially 
yours, 

B. J. WrtttaMs. 


a 


Florence Stove Moves Execu- 
tive Offices to Boston 


The general offices of the Florence 
Stove Company and the offices of its 
New England division, have been 
moved from Gardner, Mass., to Boston. 

This company recently: added new 
sales offices in New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit and Cleveland. 
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Best Foods Appoints George L, 
Dyer Agency 

Best Foods, Inc., New_York, has ap- 
pointed The George L. Dyer Company, 
advertising agency, as its merchandising 
and .advertising counsel. The products 
of Best Foods, Inc., include Nucoa, 
Best Foods Gold Medal Mayonnaise 
and Best Foods Thousand Island Dress. 
ing. It is understood that additional 
— will be added to the company’s 
ine. 


H. G. Cisin with Mohawk 
Electric 


H. G. Cisin has been appointed sales 
and advertising manager of the Mo- 
hawk Electric Corporation, Chicago. He 
was formerly sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Radio Recepter Company, 
New York, and at one time had charge 
of the radio department of the Dicto 
graph Products Corporation, also of 
New York. 


H. E. Stewart Joins Staff 


of Houston “Post-Dispatch” 


The Houston, Texas, Post-Dispatch 
has appointed H. E. Stewart to direct its 
romotion and publicity department. 
e was until recently with the Chicago 
staff of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, and before that he had been 
with the Kansas City office of this 
agency. 


New Account for Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


The Standard Diary Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer of diaries, 
has appointed the Wood, Putnam & 
Wood Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
Boston, to direct its advertising ac- 
counts. A newspaper campaign is being 
planned. 


Regal Shoe Company Advances 


A. H. Nicoll 


A. H. Nicoll has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The _ Regal 

hoe Company, Whitman, Mass. He 
succeeds A. Pettingell, who has resigned. 
Mr. Nicoll, previous to this appointment, 
had been sales secretary. 


Cordley & Hayes Account for 


Corman Agency 
Cordley & Hayes, New York, manu- 
facturers of XXth Century coolers and 
Fibrotta fibreware, have appointed The 
Corman Company, advertising agency, 
of that city, as their advertising counsel. 


Sphinx Club to Hear 
Arthur Brisbane 


Arthur Brisbane is to be the principal 
speaker at the next meeting of the 
Sphinx Club, which is to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
November 18. 
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Circulation statements and statements 


of advertising lineage will be truthful 
statements of fact subject to verification 
by authorized organizations, or by the 
newspaper responsible for the statement.” 


5th 


The advertising agency is an established 


institution which has assisted in the 
development of advertising, and should 
be supported because of its service to 
business. Commissions to advertising 
agencies should be allowed on national 
advertising when recommended by 
properly constituted authority, and if 
in accordance with the established policy 
of the newspaper, but the recognition 
of the agency should be restricted to 
the organizations actually functioning 
as bona fide agencies, rendering com- 
plete and adequate advertising service.” 





This is an excerpt from the Code of Ethics of the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Executives, adopted in their con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, in June 1924, and endorsed 
the A. A. C. of W. at London, England, July 1924. 








TS Indianapolis News has the largest circulation, 
daily or Sunday, in Indiana. During 1923 The 
News carried more Owe advertising in its six issues a 


week than all other 


dianapolis papers combined with 


their thirteen issues a week. A similar leadership exists 


for 1924. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd St. 


Oye Lowe 


The Tower Bidg. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 
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“Exclusive 


@ There may be room for debate as 
to the value of exclusive agencies in 
some fields— 


@ But time has demonstrated the 
value of concentration of effort in the 
distribution of the Sunpapers. 


@ The “franchise” for a Sun Carrier 
Route represents a considerable in- 
vestment of time and a substantial 
investment of money by a responsible 
business man. We use “franchise” 
advisedly, for if the Sunpapers are 
not to be classed as a public utility, 
then Baltimore doesn’t know what 
a public utility is. 


@ The business men who operate the 
Sun Carrier Service devote all their 
time and effort to the distribution 
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Agents” 


of the Sunpapers—and the Sunpa- 
pers alone. They are not permitted 
nor do they consider it worth their 
while to give their attention to any- 
thing else. 


q In this case, at least, the exclusive 
agency has more than proved its 
case. The actual, mathematical proof 
is in the circulation figures of the 
Sunpapers — the relation between 
street sales and doorstep deliveries. 


October Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 248,618 
Sunday - - - 180,930 


A Gain of 3940 Daily and 2831 
Sunday over October 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE acs SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 






JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St.. 360 N. Michigan Ave.. 
New York Chicago 








BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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in the Wabash Valley Empire 


HE STAR is first in the three values essential to 
effective advertising in the Terre Haute market: 


(1) Woman Preference for store news, (2) City home 
coverage, and (3) Rural and suburban power. This 
leadership was proved by a careful house-to-house study, 
made recently by independent investigators. All the 
facts are available to you. Ask us for them. 


The ENTIRE Terre 
Haute market is re- 
awakened and ready for 
sane sales effort. Use the 
STAR. It penetrates the 
purchasing power of 
every class—agricultural, 
mining and industrial. 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE 
STAR 


Foreign Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Co. 
a Bidg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market. St., San Francisco 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles 




















Cloaking the Story in New 
Pictorial Clothes 


The Semi-Irrelevant Illustration as a Relief from Boredom 


By W. Livingston Larned 


D* FOREST Radiophone ad- 
vertising is a demonstration 
of the fact that illustrations need 
not necessarily have a direct tie- 
up with the product. It introduces 
the novelty of indirect illustra- 
tions related to the product only 
by virtue of a happy headline 
thought. i ; 

In a lively pen-and-ink illustra- 
tion, a professional angler is 
shown whipping a tumultuous 
mountain stream. There is vigor- 
ous strength and glamour in the 
picture. But what has it to do 
with radio? There is no receiving 
set on shore. Curiosity is aroused 
by the illustration and the head- 
line gives us a whiff of an ex- 
planation : 

“The thrill of a Radio ‘catch.’” 
_ Recognizing that men must be 
interested in fishing and that radio 
has become very popular, the ad- 
vertiser departs from convention 
and introduces a_ surprisingly 
novel tie-up: 

When the fisherman poises for the 
cast there’s a thrill in his very attitude. 
There’s a thrill for the fisherman of the 
air waves, too. He sits before the face 
of his De Forest Radiophone and he 
manipulates the dials. He is casting in 
the high, mysterious air for song, or 
speech, and it comes echoing to his ear. 
Yes—let us admit it—just as he finds the 
water shy of fish. 

Do you know the thrill of searching 
out the air-waves—of turning them into 
melody and words? Do you know the 
greater thrill of learning to do it well, 
till you attain a technique which reaches 
out for the faintest whispered waves and 
strengthens and clarifies them. 


Thus the picture of the ener- 
getic trout fisherman, as he makes 
his cast, is shown to have a very 


legitimate connection with the 
point the advertiser wishes to 
make. And an untrammeled at- 
mosphere is supplied as well. 
This new approach is destined 
to grow more valuable to all ad- 
vertising as time goes by. A new 
spirit must be injected into adver- 


tising art. Many of the “good old 
themes” were commendable in 
their day, but repetition has cer- 
tainly decreased their power to 
interest and attract. It does not 
necessarily mean that an adver- 
tiser must drive himself to 
irrelevant ideas, validated only by 
a clever headline. There are 
legitimate tie-ups which cloak the 
story in a new suit of pictorial 
clothes. 

Study the illustrative side of 
watch advertising for years back: 
very largely, it has concentrated 
upon painstaking illustrations of 
various models, factory atmos- 
phere, elaborate decorative em- 
bellishment or such obvious com- 
positions to bring out the need of 
a watch, that they are an old, old 
story, to start with. 

The Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Keystone 
watches, steps into the current 
arena with proof that there is al- 
ways something really new, al- 
though based on the old argu- 
ments. 

Scene: An amateurish prize-fight 
ring. A crowd of little boys are 
staging a “mill.” One “fighter,” 
with an unforgetably funny ex- 
pression on his face, looks across 
from his corner at his rival. One 
gloved hand is raised. Two other 
boys are in the picture: one, with 
sponge and towel, the other, a 
youthful referee, watch in hand, 
as the split-seconds are counted 
off. It is, of course, a Keystone 
watch. 

We do not recall ever having 
seen a duplicate of this illustra- 
tion.- It is new. It possesses un- 
deniable “reader interest.” It is 
intensely human and amusing. 
And the product plays a not un- 
important part. Incidentally, the 
watch advertised in this case, is 
one for boys. 

Sometimes it is possible, by the 
addition of an extra, added 
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thought, to make an _ obsolete 
illustrative theme seem wholly 
new. Suppose a hackneyed ex- 
ample is mentioned at this point 
and a resourceful “addition” de- 
scribed in detail. 

For pancake flour, it has been 
traditional, ever since we can re- 
member, to feature pictures of 
small boys exuberantly happy, at 
table, as flapjacks are served. 
There is certainly nothing the 
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hungry boy. Knife and fork are 
poised in the conventional way 
near the conventional stack of 
cakes. Up to this point, the il- 
lustration is “stock stuff.” 

But immediately, the artist 
mixes in some revolutionary in- 
gredients, and the illustration js 
as good as new. A paper crown 
is placed, at an angle, on the boy's 
head. Back of him, in phantom 
parade, are costumed servants of 
a fairy story age, all 
bearing platters of 





flapjacks, as __ they 





THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE 








KEYSTON E Standart WATCHES 


smile down at. the 
regal personage. “If 
1 Were King,” is the 
humorous headline, 
and the _ implication 
is that if this young- 
ster wore a real 
crown he would ask 
nothing finer than an 
inexhaustible — supply 
of batter cakes. The 
reader smiles sympa- 
thetically. It’s great 
fun. 

Artists are un- 
usually successful in 
such revamped ideas, 
when they deal with 
children. Consider 
another instance of 
the rejuvenated illus- 
tration idea, which 
indicates to what an 
agreeable extent a 
conventional subject 
can be lifted out of 
the commonplace. 











A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE IRRELEVANT ILLUSTRATION 


MADE RELEVANT 


matter with this idea, because 
boys are prodigious consumers of 
the product. They are the logical 
market and mother needs remind-* 
ing, Over and over again, of her 
obligation to this appetite. 

But to continue in the same old 
strain would be suicidal. Adver- 
tising would lose its individuality. 
The reader would grow bored and 
make that boredom felt. 

A Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
drawing in colors demonstrates 
what can be done when an old 
idea is fused with a new one. 

There, at the inevitable break- 
fast table, sits the inevitable 


As is well known, 
advertisers of tinned 
milk have long run 
the gamut of illustrated recipes, 
still-life studies, kitchen and din- 
ing room episodes galore. Also it 
has been desirable to suggest pit- 
torially, that foods made with 
milk as an ingredient are essential 
to health where children are con- 
cerned. In one Pet Milk page, tt 
was required to tell of a new 
combination of orange juice and 
milk, for little tots. 

The artist arranged a_ vety 
amusing illustration. A small boy, 
in apron and white cap, has set 
up a “sody fountain” in a corner 
of the yard. “Step rite up an 
‘get the best” states a very ¢ 
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Vogue carries more 
women’s hosiery 
i] advertising than 
any other maga- 
zine. This is one 
of the 16 clagsifi- 
cations in which 
Vogue leads all 
other women’s 
Ine magazines. 





IN HOSIERY 


“Onyx” Hosiery was first advertised in 
Vogue in 1900. Since 1916, “Onyx” 
advertising has averaged more than 
twelve pages a year in Vogue. For fif- 
teen years we have used nothing but 
full-page space in your magazine. 


What stronger evidence can we give 
you of the high regard we have for 
Vogue? (Signed) ' 
“ONYX” HOSIERY, Inc., 
R. K. Leavitt, 4dv. Mor. 


VOGUE 


Condé Nast 


Group 
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sign. Whistling, head cocked on one 
side, the “proprietor” is shaking up 
the beverage in an old milk jar, 
while two little girls look on, 
thirstily. They are his “custom- 
ers.” It is quite likely that more 
than one boy will bring this illus- 
tration to life, by the way. 


The picture of a game pie for a ° 


product such as Pyrex oven glass- 
ware would be no more than a 
rehash of hundreds of gorgeous 
full-color paintings of similar sub- 
jects. The still-life study of the 
super-quality kind was well 
enough some years ago, but now 
that so many advertisers are using 
them, much of the interest has 
evaporated. It’s an old story. 

But Pyrex takes this worn sub- 
ject and gives it an entirely new 
element of reader interest. A 
headline made it possible: “—and 
when the pie is opened.” The 
familiar Mother Goose rhyme at 
once suggests the birds which flew 
out and the fact that here was a 
pretty dish to set before a King. 
The novelty of the page illustra- 
tion, however, is the addition of a 
number of beautifully painted 
blackbirds, winging up from the 
bird pie, and disappearing. into 
blue clouds, at the top. 

Recent Ford illustrations in 
color are modern examples of the 
new handling of conventional ma- 
terial. It was thought, perhaps, 
that every possible scene of car 
and driver had been used, in one 
way or another. The pay streaks 
had all been worked out. 

Take, however, such a picture 
as the atmospheric study of the 
woman driver, out in the autumn 
woods, gathering leaves. The 
faithful little car which has 
brought her, is in the background 
and concealed, in part, by the riot 
of colorful leaves. The woman is 
dressed in knickers and a sweater. 
She is a living symbol of the 
newer type. We think the text 
accompanying this exquisite can- 
vas, is deserving of praise, it fits 
in with the mood and the spirit 
of the illustration so surely: 


Freedom, for the woman who owns a 
‘ord. To own a Ford car is to be free 
to venture into new and untried places. 
It is an answer to every challenge of 
Nature’s charms, safely, surely, and with- 
out fatigue. Where a narrow lane in- 
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vites, or a steep hill promises a surprise 
beyond, a Ford will take you there and 
back, in comfort, trouble-free. Off and 
away in this obedient and ever-ready car, 
women may “recharge the batteries” of 
tired bodies, newly inspired for the day’s 
work. 


That subtle touch of the “new 
woman,” in her khaki knickers, 
off to the woods, gives the illus- 
tration its modern flavor. There 
is an imbedded thought all the 
while, tuned to the generation. 

There seems to bea trend away 
from the obvious in advertising 
art. Many advertisers will not 
look with favor upon ideas for 
pictures which have served, with- 
out rest, for years and which have 
become, admittedly, an “old story” 
with the public. These firms are 
willing to go far afield for their 
illustrative themes. They may 
even use semi-irrelevant pictures 
as a relief from boredom. More 
often, though; the unusual illus- 
tration is obtained without loss of 
appropriateness by the use of a 
clever tie-up idea. 





L. M. Hughes with Associated 
Clubs 


L. M. Hughes has joined the head- 
quarters staff of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, New York, 
as publicity director. He was previously 
with the Associated Press at San 
Francisco. 





Joins Wildman Advertising 
Agency 

John P. Gillespie, formerly with the 
copy staff of Bolton, Meek and Wearst 
ler, advertising agency, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has joined The Wildman Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, as am ac 
count executive. 





Has Perfeclite Account 


The Perfeclite Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Perfeclite commercial 
lighting units, has placed its account 
with Oliver M) Byerly, advertising 
agent, of that city. Electrical trade 
papers, class publications reaching 
users of commercial lighting units, and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. 





E. C. Reed with McKim Ltd. 


E. C. Reed, with Smith, Denne & 
Moore Ltd., Toronto, Ont., advertising 
agency, for the last six years, recently 
in charge of production, has joined the 
Toronto office of A. McKim Ltd., ad 
vertising agency. 
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Thy or 


INTELLIGENT 
GENTLEFOLK 


HE sort who insist on the 

best of education for their 
children. The hundreds of 
letters coming daily to our 
Educational Department, ask- 
ing about private schools and 
schooling problems, reflect cul- 
tured homes, thoughtful minds, 
discrimination and ambition. 
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And they live—most of them—in the urban 
communities where environment and accessibility 
contribute to their value as potential buyers. 
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' Rien Admits Saenger- 
| Maison Blanche Order 


Given. 





New Orlearn will have the big- 
gest radio sending station in the 






i tem weeks’ time. 
one- V. Richards, Jr.. ot 


ARIOUS obstacles that stood in the way 

of intensive radio development in New 
Orleans and tributary territory have been 
overcome. From now on radio in the New 
Orleans area will be a factor of community 
life as important as in sections of the country 
where, on account of more favorable con- 
ditions from the outset, it got a much earlier 
start. 


Manufacturers of radio equipment can reach 
close to 100% of the able-to-buy homes in 
the New Orleans trading zone—first market 
of the prosperous South— at one cost, through 


The Times-Picayune 


OU FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 








Broadcasting programs and other radio news daily. 
AA comprehensive radio department every Sunday. 


— 
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New Orleans 


) will hold its 


First Radio Show 


December Ist to 6th, in 
Washington Artillery Hall. 
Radio manufacturers will find 
it profitable to be represented 
in The Times-Picayune dur- 
ing this week. 





hye Times ~ Picanue 


heangurtns FOR THE SOUTH 













— w York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Lo wis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
ce Wo oa Inc.; in San Francisc ah tr Los ~ ngeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Sales Opportunities 
In Oklahoma 


Oklahoma’s $432,000,000 crop value this year 
gives the farmers of the State a $150,000,000 
increase above 1923, and they are enjoying 
the greatest individual prosperity since 1920. 


This farm wealth can be tapped by ad- 
vertising in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 


which goes into 74.3% of the State’s 192,000 


farm homes. 


Close space-buying and careful checking of 
costs per inquiry serve to emphasize the ex- 
treme value of advertising in Oklahoma’s 
only farm paper. 


Point-by-point analysis shows the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman to be one of America’s 
great farm papers in editorial prestige, dealer 
influence, advertising patronage, and clean 
circulation. 


Quite naturally OFS is the choice of many 
of the biggest and most successful national 
advertisers. If you, too, want to reach the 
thriving Oklahoma market, write to us for 
complete information about both medium and 
market for your product. 


a! Yevutl 


CARL WILLIAMS” ; 


itor SV 
Edgar T.Bell, Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla 
Oklahoma’s Only Farm Paper 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Yes, Steel Can Be Advertised 


Sugar, Peanuts or Steel; The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company Finds 
Their Marketing Principles Similar 


By Lynn Ellis 


gia how principles run true 
to form. Sugar, steel or pea- 
nyts—they are all quite the same. 
Keep them in bulk and advertis- 
ing doesn’t seem possible.. Yet 
look at Domino, Planters’, Armco. 

Get about that far and the aver- 
age steel man begins to get. vio- 
lent. Armco seems to be a goat- 
getter as well as a _ go-getter. 
From a steel man’s point of view 
there is apparently something 
sacred about the old rules. Any 
independent who doesn’t slash 
prices when the going is bad and 
make it up by charging all the 
traffic will bear in a seller’s mar- 
ket is open to suspicion. 

Yet the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company has broken a lot 
of these old rules in the last four 
years, borne some little criticism 
for doing it, and is in a fair way 
of again proving that “bulk and 
barter” produce less restful sleep 
than “principle and printers’ ink.” 

This company moved up from 
Youngstown into a fine big 
$1,000,000 plant at Warren, Ohio, 
just in time to feel the crunching 
sag of business toward the end of 
1920. It had, and has, two main 
divisions. One makes heavy steel 
stampings for other manufac- 
turers. The other makes _fire- 
proofing materials for building 
construction—metal lath, corner 
bead, channels, expanded metal, 
and so on. Both lines were pretty 
flat when 1921 opened. 

Up to that time stampings had 
been regarded as the company’s 
bread and butter. About 90 per 
cent of the business had been 
with automotive and agricultural 
implement manufacturers. No 
two industries could have been 
much deader, though the con- 
sumers’ strike had hit everybody. 

In the fireproofing division 
there was a collection of very 
slow and very old-fashioned 
metal lath machinery. With 
prices on the down grade “YPS” 


couldn’t compete and make much 
profit. Costs were too high, 

All in all, it took a rosy opti- 
mism, or else a courage born of 
desperation, to dig up an adver- 
tising appropriation and out of 
it pay an agency service fee. 

Talking to the company’s presi- 
dent an agency executive said: 
“Mr. Galbreath, before I say I 
want this account I want to know 
if your company will adopt a 
policy of using advertising. | I 
don’t mean an advertising pro- 
gram. I mean a policy of adver- 
tising. That implies, since you 
are a steel man, that you may 
have to bend a lot of other 
policies to meet this one. If 
you’re game to do that when we 
can show you the way, you’re on. 
We'll make it a test case. We'll 
see if steel can be advertised.” 


THE CAMPAIGN GETS STARTED 


Mr. Galbreath said, “Shoot. 
The first job is to get some new 
stamping business. We make and 
carry in stock some few parts for 
farm implements—seats, lever 
latches, weight boxes, gong 
wheels, etc. Not much imme- 
diately ahead of us there. We 
stamp a lot of stuff from dies 
owned by motor car plants. 
They’re all down and what little 
business there is comes on a cut- 
throat margin. But pressed steel 
made the automobile possible, 
and the automobile in turn made 
pressed steel. Can’t we do the 
same thing for some new lines of 
industry ?” 

He outlined a service they could 
render—examining castings that 
might be redesigned, or “rede- 
veloped,” into pressed steel—mak- 
ing the dies—turning out steel 
parts at lower weight and cost, 
with greater strength, with re- 
duced costs in machining, less 
breakage in transit, lower freight. 
So, beginning in April, 1921, a 
very few industrial papers told 
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executives this, story. The “be- 
fore and after” treatment was 
used in illustrations and copy. A 
new slogan, “Press It From 
Steel Instead,” gave the theme in 
a nutshell. 

The advertising took hold. 
Manufacturers in all sorts of 
lines were lying awake nights to 
figure ways of meeting the buy- 
ers’ strike, to cut costs or to add 
reasons for maintaining old prices. 
Inquiries rolled in. By August, 
seven redevelopment engineers 
were busy figuring—just figuring, 
for orders were very, very slow. 
But by the first of the next year 
they began to come. Gasoline 
pumps, washing machines, steel 
wheels, stoves — all sorts of new 
applications. The ice broken, 
competitors of the first man in 
each line were easier to land. 

Each new job suggested a new 
mailing list, or a new publication 
to use. Salesmen in the field 
studied every casting they saw 
that might be worked over. A 
“black book” of photographs 
proved convincing to the manu- 
facturer who was being driven to 
lower costs. 

To shorten a long story, a new 
volume — close to 50 per cent of 
the total for 1922—was literally 
dug out of the big depression. 
Not only that, but this new busi- 
ness, secured by a new type of 
service, proved easier to hold by 
continued service. It stuck and 
repeated, and the repeat orders 
mounted to higher and _ higher 
percentages compared with the 
original orders. The eggs began 
to be spread around comfortably 
among a number of baskets. It 
was easier breathing. 

Redevelopment was not a brand 
new idea in the pressed steel in- 
dustry, but it had been more or 
less a side issue. Mr. Galbreath 
made it the main issue. He adver- 
tised it when every advertising 
dollar was a dollar added to deficit. 
He built a needed service. His 
salesmen demonstrated service. His 
engineers and plant came through 
with service. 

The business for 1924, on a 
lower price per pound, will be con- 
siderably higher than the boom 
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business of 1920. Two-thirds or 
more will have come from adver- 
tising and selling service instead of 
steel alone. That’s one of the 
modern principles that always 
proves out. 

_ But, after all, stamping is just a 
job business. The “YPS” execu- 
tives looked rather skeptical when 
it was pointed out, in 1921, that the 
stamping division could never go 
so far as the fireproofing division, 
which then represented only about 
a third of the grand total volume. 
The real fun, and the campaign in 
which modern principles had a real 
chance to prove themselves, lay 
in bringing the fireproofing sales 
up to practically even terms with 
pressed steel. 

It was a year and a half after 
the new note was struck on “rede- 
velopment” before “YPS” made its 
first significant move on fireproof- 
ing. Fifteen cities had been 
furnishing the bulk of the volume. 
Into those cities the metal lath in- 
dustry poured a young army of 
salesmen to bid on every big job. 
Prices were shaved until there was 
often nothing left for the dealer, 
and sales were made direct to the 
contractor. It was not so hard on 
concerns which also had a wide- 
spread small-town dealer business 
at longer prices. It was hard on 
“YPS,” because the loyal dealer 
list was pitifully short and_ pro- 
duced little volume. 

After a long debate one night in 
August, 1922, “YPS” suddenly 
announced a flat price in city and 
country alike, coupled with a 100 
per cent dealer protection policy. 
That meant a higher price in the 
city and a lower price in the coun- 
try. Competition was a bit upset 
by this fire in the rear, but dealers 
responded with enthusiasm, and 
immediately orders came piling in 
by mail. 

Improved machinery and a 
prompt source of sheets and strips 
from the parent concern, the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company, put 
“YPS” in position to meet prices 
and maintain a profit. Dealers 
liked the fair-play policy and dis- 
tribution increased. But the sales- 
men were still selling products 
instead of products plus. 

Then Mr. Galbreath let out 
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A (lass Magazine in a (lass by Itself”’ 





Ten years ago... 


Harper’s Bazar 
HAD NO PARTICULAR 
TRADE AFFILIATIONS 


Today... 


Harper’s Bazar 
HAS ESTABLISHED PER- 
SONAL RELATIONS WITH 
8,200 BUYERS & STORE 
EXECUTIVES IN THE BEST 
STORES & SPECIALTY 
SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE 

COUNTRY 


The Trade Service....of Harper's 
Bazar and its work is also in “a 
class by itself.” Send for “The 
Story of the First Trade Service.” 





Harpers Bagar 
a 50¢ 


IN LONOON 6fr IN PARIS. 
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+ 
another lap. Some little time be- 


fore, the Commissioner of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers, Wharton Clay, had visual- 
ized to the industry the tremendous 
possibilities in getting just a little 
metal lath into every frame house. 
A strip here and there in corners 
to prevent plaster cracks, and some 
more to give fire protection back 
of stoves, over the furnace, etc.,— 
at an additional cost of only 2 
per cent—spelled a possible hun- 
dredfold increase. 

The industry already had given 
up talking one metal lath against 
another and was talking metal lath 
construction. Later on it went 
further, and agreed to concentrate 
its advertising on fire and crack 
prevention, including a one-hour 
fire rating for metal lath and 
plaster on wood studding and more 
or less to the exclusion of sus- 
pended ceilings, two-inch solid par- 
titions in office buildings, back 
plastered stucco exteriors, etc. In 
short it undertook to build volume 
out of small jobs. 

“YPS” went further. It put on 
a modest campaign in a woman’s 
magazine or two—enough to show 
good faith—then went to the 
dealer in town and country with 
this new story of a field for him 
to work. The sales force was 
geared up to sell every small 
dealer the idea of stocking a little 
lath and pushing the fire and crack 
prevention idea to the householder. 
Dealers were supplied with attrac- 
tive folders for distribution. A 
“Better Homes” booklet was 
offered in magazine advertise- 
ments. The directors hitched up 
their belts and decided to stay with 
it until a full line of products, a 
fair dealer policy and a construc- 
tive selling idea were giyen a 
chance to demonstrate. 

Today, the “YPS” fireproofing 
salesman is turning in a steadily 
increasing volume per square mile 
of territory. Dealers are working. 
Even with a much lower price per 
yard, this year’s volume in dollars 
will nearly double that of 1920. 
The “YPS” percentage of all sales 
in the industry has also increased. 
And even the most hide-bound, 
old-time salesmen on the force are 
selling a Big Idea—products plus. 
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“YPS” is advertising the idea to 
dealer, architect and consumer, 
One of the smallest concerns in 
the industry, it has taken the lead 
in crystallizing an idea which is 
on the verge of national ac- 
ceptance. With standardized units 
and high quality in the product, a 
loyal and growing dealer organiza- 
tion and a sales crew tuned up to 
the ideas expressed in the adver- 
tising, modern marketing princi- 
ples are again working out in the 
steel business. 

The advertising has not been at 
all reckless—something less than 
2 per cent on net volume in both 
divisions. But it has furnished a 
keynote by which policies, product 
and service have been raised to 
new high levels. Further visions 
of a line of specialties—the sort 
of article that can be built into an 
“own-brand” business, and already 
expressed in coal chute doors and 
basement sash, are coming closer 
to realization. The Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Company has lived 
up to its promise to use advertis- 
ing and to shape its policies so 
advertising could be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Funny how sound marketing 
principles run true to form. Won- 
der if there are any more steel 
mills willing to adopt them? 


New Radio Product to Be 
Advertised 


The Morrison Toner, a new product 
which is being manufactured by_ the 
Morrison Laboratories, Inc., Detroit, is 
to be featured in the company’s fall ad- 
vertising. In its campaign last year the 
company advertised its loud speaker and, 
as a result, it has made known the name 
“Morrison” throughout the country, the 
company informs Printers’ Inx. Both 
products will be advertised in radio mag- 
azines this fall, and possibly in some 
general magazines throughout the sea- 
son. The Fox Advertising Agency, 
Detroit, is directing this account. 








Wilmington “Morning Star” 


Appointment 
L. R. Philips has been appointed ad- 
ray | manager of the Wilmington, 
C., Morning Star. He was formerly 
Nieh ‘the Johnson-Dallis Company, At- 
lanta, advertising agency, and the Lake- 
land, Fla., Star. 





St. Louis Agency Appointment 
E. H. Lischer has been appointed 
space buyer of the Schiele Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 
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MANUFACTURE RS 
of Road-Building 
Equipment and Materials: 


YOU HAVE two special dates to launch your 
1925 selling campaign among the Nation’s soad 
builders— 


Jan. 1st and Jan. 15th 


On these two dates, Engineering News-Record 
publishes its two annual highway issues—one just 
before and the other immediately after the 


Annual Convention and Exhibit 
of the Road Builders 
Chicago - Jan. 5-9 


The January 1st issue will Strike while the iron is 
be present at the Conven- hot with the heat of con- 
tion, and the January 15th _ centrated thinking! 
issue will carry the story of 


; Engineering News-Record is one of 
the Convention to 30,000 the 15 McGraw-Hill publications serv- 


civil engineers and contrac- ing the following fields: 
tors—many of them high- Blectrical: Electrical World, Electrica! 

. Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal 
way men who will be unable or Fiectricity. 


to attend the Convention. elnino ce mivexwa: Sp 


This Convention and . ge ee pestering & Mining Journal 
ress, Coa 
these two highway issues of rt ele Electric Railway Journal, 
Engineering News-Record *rnsportaton. 


f fedusres: American ha agg bom 
trial ngineer, Power, American Machinist 
mark the peak of the year in (European Edition), Chemical & Metal- 


highway construction, main- lurgical Engineering. 
aaa “er teh- : i 
tenance and operation. we ith 


Engineering 
News-Record 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


A.B.C. 
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FREDERICK, Christine 
McGaffey, writer, lecturer 
—Northwest Div. High 
School, Chicago; B.'S., 
Northwestern U., 1906 
(Phi Beta Kappa); Spl. 
work Lewis Inst. and U. 
of Chicago. 


Pioneer in teaching applica- 
tion of business systems to 
management of home; estab- 
lished Applecroft Experi- 
ment Station, L. I..... 
Author “The New House- 
keeping,” “Housekeepers’ 
Food Chart,” Moving Pic- 
ture Film, ‘“Efficiency in the 
Home,” “Household En- 


gineering.” 
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JASTROW, Joseph, 
A. B., U. of Pa, A. M., 
Fellowin Psychology Johns 
Hopkins, Ph. D., Prof. Psy- 
chology Univ. of Wis. since 
1888. In charge Psychology 
section, Chicago Exp.1893. 
Pres. Am. Psychological 
Association, 1900, Author 
“Time Relations of Mental 
Phenomena,” “Fact & 
Fable in Psychology,” “The 
Subconscious,” “The Qual- 
ities of Men,” “Character 
and Temperament,” “The 
Psychology of Conviction,” 
Contributor on psycho- 
logical subjects in scientific 
journals and magazines. 


[Who’s Who in America] 


—and other Designer contributors 


fill many pages in 


"Who's Who” 


Nov. 13, 1924 
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*MRS. FREDERICK 


Is Household Editor 
of 


THE DESIGNER 
*DR. JASTROW’S 


famous child-training 
articles appear in 


THE DESIGNER 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
ARTHUR TRAIN 
NALBRO BARTLEY 
ALICE DUER MILLER 
BERTA RUCK 


also in 


THE DESIGNER 


15 Cents a Copy 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Statistics 
That Aid in Planning 
Sales Policies 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE second issue of the Com- 

merce Yearbook is just off the 
presses and ready for distribu- 
tion. It is an authoritative and 
comprehensive review of the 
economic year of 1923 through- 
out the world, and, like its prede- 
cessor of last year, was prepared 
by the Department of Commerce 
in response to a demand for a 
compact source of general eco- 
nomic information. The present 
volume presents more statistical 
material, including data for a 
longer period of time, than the 
book issued last year. 

While the book is used by prac- 
tically all of the exporters in the 
country, it appears to have been 
somewhat overlooked by those 
concerns which confine their sell- 
ing to the United States. There 
is no reason, however, why the 
book should not be just as help- 
ful in domestic as in export mar- 
keting. It presents a great deal 
of information that appears to be 
of special value to domestic sales 
and advertising managers. For 
instance, the figures on produc- 
tion, employment, wages, and do- 
mestic trade generally, with the 
comparisons of wholesale prices, 
production, stocks and unfilled or- 
ders in the basic industries, can 
be profitably used, in connection 
with this year’s trends, in estimat- 
ing quotas, in forecasting demand, 
in preparing advertising campaigns 
and for various other purposes. 

Nearly 100 pages of the book 
are devoted to agricultural prod- 
ucts and food-stuffs. Practically. 
all phases of these subjects are 
covered, and the value of the in- 
formation to the merchandiser in 
the farm field is obvious. Sugges- 
tions helpful in the merchandis- 
ing of a large number of manu- 
factured products will be found 
in the sections dealing with the 
basic materials, construction activ- 
ity, machinery, railway equipment, 
textiles and clothing, leather and 
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leather products, paper and print- 
ing, automotive products, rubber, 
chemicals, transportation and com- 
munication, finance and banking, 
Besides, the section which treats 
of foreign trade will prove of in- 
terest and value to every manu- 
facturer who intends, even at some 
remote time, to develop an export 
business. 

The Commerce Yearbook for 
1923 is priced at eighty-five cents 
a copy, post-paid, and is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Clarence Francis to Direct 
Sales of Postum Products 


Clarence Francis has been appointed 
sales manager of the Post Products 
Company, New York, according to an 
announcement made to Printers’ Inx 
by Edwin E. Taylor, president. This 
company is sales agent for the Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
Grape Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum, Malted Grape Nuts, Post 
Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes. 

Mr. Francis was formerly manager 
of the Detroit office of the Corn 
Products Refining Company. He pre- 
viously had been for five years with 
the headquarters sales staff of the lat- 
ter company in New York. In 1919 he 
became associated with the Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, where he 
is sales manager of its cereal depart- 
ment. He assumes sales direction of 
the Post Products Company, on De- 
cember 1, 


Herbert Wyle Returns to 
Baltimore 


Herbert Wyle, formerly _ business 
manager of the Baltimore News, has 
returned to Baltimore as a member of 
the executive staff of The Hecht Com- 
pany, department store. While with 
the News he was given leave of ab- 
sence by Frank A. Munsey to become 
general manager of the New York 
Evening Telegram. Mr. Wyle also 
was at one time advertising manager 
of the Baltimore Post. More recently 
he has been with the El Paso Herald 
as assistant to the publisher. 


Des Moines Newspapers 


Merged 


The Register and Tribune Company, 
Des Moines, publisher of the Register 
and Tribune, has bought the Des 
Moines News, an evening newspaper, 
from the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
The News, which has been published for 
the last forty-four years, has been 
consolidated with the Tribune. The 
title of the combined newspaper, which 
will be published evenings, has become 
the Tribune-News. 
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PACKAGE INSERTS 


PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean maximum efficient 
circulation. 


Help sell NEW products 
and slow movers. 


Suggest new uses. 


Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 


Secure requests for 
samples. 


Build mailing lists. 
Minimize substitution. 
Make repeat customers. 
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The Above Picture Shows 


just one corner of the Colorgraphic Insert which is now 
packed in millions of packages of Blue Jay Corn Plasters. 
Instead of the usual dull directions folder, the new insert 
pictorially features three other products and also carries 
a coupon which the consumer uses to send for new 
Colorgraphic booklet on “Correct Care of the Feet.” 
1000 coupons returned per week to date. 
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~ AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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GULDENS 











Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made in our / 
own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures by 
lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper and 
inks used. 







Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Demon- 
stration Test. 










Acseummemas phic Alvert 
AMERICAN LITHOSE 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO NEW \or 


BOSTON CHICAGO 








| FATIMA 


IGARETIES 


Selle, 








/ Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated and 
especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated containers 
for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries made in our Buffalo Plant, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of transparencies for a 
quarter of a century. 







The first transparency made in the U. S. A. 









“Colorgraphic” Transparencies. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOSES 
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DIRECT-BY-MAIL | 


DIRECT- BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 
Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 


Colorgraphic, Advertising 




















spots. 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. 
Creates consumer de- 
mand. 
Produces direct orders. 


















Coupon Is Worth Ten Cents 
This 





coupon, Pre : 
Cut out the +t page $3) 
and address. on the first pags 

1) in your name name appears und can + 
eto your grocer WhRart payment for ® PS 


owder. 






The Rumford Co. 


to sell baking powder, uses Colorgraphic Mailers carry- 
ing above coupon to bring consumer and dealer into 
direct contact and also cut down cost of house-to-house 
sampling. 
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“Colorgraphic Advertising Pays” 
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Developing the Cold Turkey 
Canvass 






No Royal Road to Sales in “Pulling Doorbells” 


By Jack W. Speare 


OLD TURKEY” is the 

coldest and most unpala- 
table dish on the salesman’s menu. 
It is in finding a way to spice and 
garnish the staleness of this un- 
delectable viand that specialty 
sales managers display their fit- 
ness for the calling. And this 
brings us to the “epidemic” of 
salesmen for a certain article or 
“proposition” who seem to rain 
from the skies upon defenseless 
prospects on certain days, as if 
the heavens had opened and 
dumped the entire supply of per- 
sonal canvassers of that particu- 
lar variety on that particular 


locality. 

You see, the versatile sales 
manager, in his shifts to hold 
salesmen who drift from one 


“proposition” to another at an 
annual “turn-over” rate as high as 
400 or 500 per cent in some organ- 
izations, must have recourse to 
devices that occasionally are noth- 
ing short of inspired. Among the 
standard methods are “prospect 
lists,” taken from the directory or 
other sources, advertised with a 
series of educational matter by 
mail, and then turned over to 
salesmen as special prospects. I 
have seen a sales force lifted from 
the slough of despond to the 
heights of activity and_ record- 
breaking sales volume, by being 
turned loose on lists that had 
been culled and cultivated fof 
them in this way—but it takes 
something spectacular in the way 
of advertising matter to do it. 
When lists get stale and pros- 
pects who have been advertised 
continue nevertheless to turn a 
deaf ear, then the branch sales 
office of a specialty organization 
becomes a morgue. Salesmen who 
yesterday were big producers, on 
their toes and chests sticking out 
like a pennant-winning ball team, 
drape themselves over chairs and 
benches in the sales office: and 


curse the day they got tangled up x. 
with this “dead-duck” proposition. 

But, lo! Into the midst of their 
gloom bursts one with eyes aglow 
and sample bag empty as indi- 
cated to their trained eyes by the 
way it dangles lightly from his 
calloused fingers. Instantly there 
is a burst of activity. A dozen 
voices clamor, “Did you put one 
over? Where? Tip us off?” 

Then the triumphant one, as he 
ostentatiously tears the order 
from his book for all to see, and 
contemplates how best to approach 
the armor-clad cashier for an 
“advance” on the strength of it, 
says, “Why, sure, fellows! Duck 
soup! Just swallowed the old 
canvass, hook, line and sinker, and 
says, ‘Send me one.’ Go to it, 
you guys. Where? Why, he’s a 
little real estate dealer on the 
corner of Sixth and Twenty- 
third.” 


WHY PLAY FOLLOW MASTER? 


Whoops! There is a concerted 
rush for a dozen sample bags. 
Down the hall goes a flock of 
personal canvassers, buzzing like a 
swarm of bees, every mother’s son 
of them headed, hot-foot, for 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third 
street. Why? Oh, because a few 
moments ago there was a little 
real estater somewhere around 
that corner who “fell” for their 
canvass. And the blind, unreason- 
ing slant of the specialty can- 
vasser argues that where one “live 
one” was found there must be 
others. 

Result: Within an hour dis- 
tracted business men on all four 
corners of the beleagured inter- 
section had entertained visits from 


one to a dozen pop-eyed mis- 
sionaries for Blank’s hygienic 
water filter, or Jones’ automatic 


door closer, or whatever the de- 
vice may happen to be. Other 
pop-eyed ones, playing the same 
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system from a slightly different 
angle, have pestered the life out 
of every real estate operator 
within a dozen blocks. 

So there you have your “epi- 
demic.” 

The joke of the thing is, wher- 
ever a flock of salesmen besiege 
a neighborhood with the lust for 
commissions in their eyes, almost 
regardless of other conditions, if 
those salesmen storm the doors 
with the idea firmly fixed inside 
their noodles that they are going 
to sell—why, the law of selling 
averages will provide a certain 
proportion of prospects who fall 
before the vigor and determina- 
tion of their onslaught. 

A crafty branch sales manager 
I knew in New York had a pet 
stratagem he worked with tre- 
mendous effect whenever his force 
went into a general slump. It 
was a sharp little trick; based on 
the salesman’s tendency I have 
already mentioned, of being able 
to sell wherever he thinks he can 
sell. The idea was to get the 
salesmen out of the stale condition 
following too much “cold-turkey” 
campaigning, by capitalizing their 
faith in “leads”—and making the 
leads to order as needed. 

So, at an hour when the 
“mourner’s bench” in his branch 
office was well draped with erst- 
while brilliant producers given 
over to despair, this sales man- 
ager, looking very benevolent and 
mysterious, would pop out of his 
private office and chirp, “Who 
wants a hot tip?” 

In the rush that ensued, the 
sale manager would be lucky to 
keep his coat and vest, but he 
never lost his head. Singling out 
from the onrushing herd the chap 
he was most desirous of lifting 
from the depths, he would lead 
the way to his office, brushing off 
the rest of the pack that clung to 
him. Inside, and facing the hope- 
ful salesman, he would pretend. to 
search his memory for a name, 
and then ask: 

“Do you know anyone on the 
eleventh floor of the Mammoth 
Building ?” 

When the salesman disclaimed 
acquaintance on that particular 
layer of the office beehive men- 
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tioned, the manager would say: 
“Well, no matter. There’s a man 
there who wants to buy an outfit 
right away, but it looks as if | 
forgot the name.” He would 
look nonplussed for a moment, 
then brighten up and exclaim, 
“Well, anyway, old man, you 
can’t miss the party. He’s on the 
eleventh floor, right around from 
the elevator. I think it’s a real- 
estate office, or else a law office.” 


A TRICK THAT WORKED 


(If the building named was up 
in the theatrical district, the sales 
manager would nominate as his 
mythical “prospect” a film dis- 
tributor; or in the dry-goods sec- 
tion it would be a silk brokei, or 
a jobber of piece goods.) Placing 
the “lead” on a certain floor 
“right around from the elevator” 
was a happy touch that compelled 
the salesman to try every office 
door anywhere near an elevator. 
Most office buildings in New 
York have enough elevators to 
give a salesman plenty of scope on 
any floor, under the above set of 
directions. 

Now, the salesman’s blind faith 
in “leads” is such that this sales 
manager made many and many a 
sale blossom where only barren 
soil would have been found other- 
wise. Feeling confident in the be- 
lief that there was a man on the 
eleventh floor, “right around from 
the elevator,” who had expressed 
a positive desire to buy his 
“proposition,” not even a lynx- 
eyed building guard trying to en- 
force the strict rules against 
“peddling” could keep the sales- 
man off that floor until he had 
located someone or other there 
Who would listen to his canvass. 

These hard-boiled _ building 
guards are among the many 
reasons why it takes a stout heart 
and a thick skin to make a suc- 
cessful personal canvasser today 
in city territory. Apartment 
houses, where the only answer to 
his ring is a sibilant, “Well, what 
is it?” through a coldly imper- 
sonal speaking tube, are others. 
And then, in certain classes of 
business, especially among small 
manufacturing establishments, the 
only opening to the prospect 1s 
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The Detroit News, 


Pioneer Broadcaster, 


Leads in Radio 
Advertising 


The Detroit News, famous for its radio station 
WWJ, was the first newspaper to broadcast reg- 
ular radio programs in America, beginning in 

August, 1920. 


Consequently, it has in its own territory won 
a unique position in the radio field. It is the radio 
enthusiasts’ friend and counsellor. He looks to 
The News for everything that’s new and helpful 
in the world of radio. 


And naturally, The News was from the beginning the 
leading medium in Detroit in radio advertising. For the 
first 10 months of 1924 it published 212,198 lines of radio 
advertising, more than the other two Detroit papers 
combined. Radio advertisers have in The Detroit News 
a uniquely valuable medium. 





The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in Michigan 











* 
through a small wicket in a door, 
closed by a sliding panel, which 
often bears those harsh words, 
“No Admittance— This Means 
You.” In response to the sales- 
man’s eager ring or knock on the 
panel, it slides back, a forbidding 
face appears for the slightest 
fraction of an _ instant, says, 
“Nothing today!” and the panel 
slams into place, leaving the sales- 
man alone in an aching void, feel- 
ing like a pariah and an outcast 
among men. 

Even in smaller cities, and in 
some suburban villages, the de- 
fenses are being strengthened 
against uninvited visits from the 
personal canvasser. 

Every book agent and insurance 
solicitor, every peddler with 
brushes under his arm, and chatty 
ladies who are “simply demon- 
strating” the latest marvelous dis- 
covery in aids to beauty; every 
young man spending his vacation 
in “introducing” a new vacuum 
cleaner, or “advertising” this or 
that—each and every one makes 
it just a little more difficult for 
the next stout heart that attempts 
to crash the barriers to the atten- 
ion of the busy merchant or 
housewife. 

One afternoon recently I spent 
an hour watching the maneuvers 
of a crew of bright young men 
working from house to house in a 
residential section of a city about 
the right size for successful per- 
sonal-canvass methods. The 
houses in this section are all de- 
tached; the way to the housewife 
is often blocked by a maid, but 
this was at the hour when maids 
are usually off duty so far as an- 
swering the door is concerned, 
and “the lady of the house” more 
or less at leisure. 

The manager of this crew had 
a system of his own. He sent his 
men to the front doors with noth- 
ing whatever to “tip off” the 
prospect. Each man as he ap- 
proached a residence carefully 
slid his telltale sample case behind 
a hedge or bush and then stormed 
the porch with empty hands, in 
order to disarm suspicion. 

During the hour I watched 
these men working their way 
slowly and methodically down 
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block after block lined solidly 
with “prospects” spaced less than 
100 feet apart, in only three in- 
stances did I see them succeed in 
getting past the “approach” and 
arousing interest to the point 
where they could bring up their 
sample cases. Statistically speak- 
ing, four well-favored young men, 
directed by a master strategist, 
working under the most favorable 
conditions, secured only three fav- 
orable interviews in the course of 
pulling exactly seventy-five door- 
bells. Even granting a ratio of 
sales to demonstrations as high as 
100 per cent, that must have been 
pretty expensive selling. 

A friend of mine who claims to 
have “national distribution” on a 
chemical specialty sold exclusive- 
ly through women canvassers, 
tells me that his sales are con- 
stantly growing in spite of in- 
creasing resistance to canvassers 
on the part of housewives. But 
when I pressed him for an ex- 
planation, he admitted that he is 
concentrating his efforts entirely 
on villages and the smaller cities. 
He no longer looks for women to 
work in cities of more than 25,000 
population. In suburbs of large 
cities, he says, the conditions are 
nearly as unfavorable as in the 
cities themselves. The best rec- 
ords are made “out in the sticks,” 
in the less congested towns and 
villages of the Central West and 
South. : 

Wherever a community begins 
to get “metropolitan” and to 
crowd into office buildings, lofts, 
apartment houses, “Boston flats” 
and other modern community 
building, instead of remaining 
detached, in that community the 
personal canvasser is gradually 
driven from his most fertile field. 
Ask them what they miss most, 
and they will tell you “The good 
old front porch.” 





New Accounts for 
Bellamy-Neft 


A newspaper campaign on the No 
Kick Timer, a new Ford timer, is being 
conducted by the Calky Company, Chi- 
cago. The Bellamy-Neff Company, Chi- 
cago, advertising agency, is directing 
this account. This agency also is di 
recting a campaign on the Century 
Wonder Radio, manufactured by the 
Universal Specialties Company, Chicago. 
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“The People’s Choice’ 


CTOBER added another month 

to the record of circulation 

dominance enjoyed by the Chicago 
Evening American. 


Daily average net-paid circulation 
for October 


455,707 


which exceeded by 63,631 the daily 
average circulation of the second 
evening paper (the Daily News). 


The October circulation of the 
Chicago Evening American showed 
a gain of 64,447 over the same month 
of last year. The October circulation 
of the second evening paper (the 
Daily News) showed a gain of 5,999 


over the same month of last year. 


Which is further evidence of how 
the evening newspaper situation in 
Chicago has changed. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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WALLACE C. RICHARDS) 


Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York 


STANDARD FARS FARM P. 
Wiipuar Mapai Representative 
Transportation Building 
Chicago 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


~-Clarence Poe 


The South is unsurpassed in 
natural agricultural advantages— 
sufficient rainfall, long growing 
season, variety of soil types, number of 
crops that may be grown to advantage, 
and a climate requiring a minimum ex- 
penditure for feed and housing for live- 





. stock and dairy farming. 

al One of the purposes of The Progressive 

| Farmer and Farm Woman during the 
} past 25 years has been to establish among 
; our readers the practice of “diversified 

7" agriculture” so as to make full use of 

=| the natural advantages of this great 

J agricultural territory. 

“| The increasing value and variety of 


Southern crops reflects our success. 
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The ‘Cream’ Buyers 


Over $25,000 per subscriber as the aver- 
age wealth of THE DAIRY FARMER'S 
audience is the showing drawn from the 
big cross section made up of signed reports 
from every dairying section. 

These farmers have the regular crop 
income from farms averaging 178 acres. 
They have an additional income averaging 
over $200 a month from cows. 

80% of these farmers own automobiles. 
54% of them are planning to build. They 
are buying every kind of farm and home 
equipment. 

THE DAIRY FARMER goes to 
180,000 families—The Foremost Dairy 
Magazine. 

Ask for this new and complete market 
survey. 

















How the Dawes Plan Is Affecting 
Our Foreign Trade 


It Has Already Brought About 


Some Remarkable Changes 


in the 


Export Situation and Has Placed American Manufacturers in a 
Vastly Better Position to Capture Foreign Business 


By John R. Robinson 


CARLOAD shipment of Ger- 
man toys was being trans- 
ferred to the storehouse of the 
Texidor Merchandise Company, 
Havana, Cuba, early in October 
of this year. 
“T bought that shipment just in 


tinent, as well as the West Indies 
and much of Central America. 
During part of this period the 
Ruhr was occupied by the French. 
All that time the German mark 
was steadily falling. But Ger- 
many was manufacturing a large 

















time,” remarked a of goods, 
Mr. Texidor. uilding a new 
— = The author of this article mercantile - 4 
creased 30) ae has spent the greater part rine, getting the 
cent in the past of the last four years trav- a effective 
month. The — eling in every South Ameri- trade Re geo 
of the purc _ can country as well as the joo - Pinang 
of German toys West Indies. He was in hater pea. ‘dle ape, 
for. ae — Panama when the Dawes I Bend 
isc — Plan was announced. A nye afin 
Wh 3" 1 week later, in Colombia, a. a ce * 
% a while working the Carib- yo 

asked him, bean coast towns, he was 5 en: Cie 

Stabilization able to take a large amount > f h 

of German cur- of business from a leading W id OW. t I 
rency, increase German agent as a direct _— his - 

of German in- result of the Dawes Plan Ger this - 
land freig he ccinenanaueide erman trade 
rates, — - He has a message, based orga aearen 
transfer of the on actual experience, which per a = 
products of sales every exporter and would- apes aa 
cots ag be exporter can read with Se cas 4 
many instead of prot. of consular, dip- 
cult comiion in lomatic, banking, 
foreign banks,” transportation, 
was “the answer. “The Dawes’ merchandising and storage facili- 


plan is responsible.” 

To understand thoroughly the 
effect the Dawes plan already is 
having on our foreign trade, par- 
ticularly that with the great 
Latin-American market, it is 
necessary to go back four years, 
and briefly outline conditions 
which prevailed during the Ger- 
man campaign before the Dawes 
plan was announced. I _ spent 
eight months in 1919, seven 
months of 1920, four months of 
1921, and practically all of 1923 
and 1924 in South America, cov- 
ering every republic on the con- 
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Excellently made and well 
packed goods were sent from 
Germany in German steamships 
to Latin America, the drafts 
drawn through German banks, 
and long term credits given. 
Prices were well below those of 
the rest of the world. 

German salesmen, despite propa- 
ganda to the contrary, were not 
good salesmen. They had the five 
things essential to trade—fine 
goods, flexible credits, low prices, 
good transportation and deliveries, 
and a thorough working knowl- 
edge of the market. Anybody 


ties. 
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can sell goods under those condi- 
tions. 

During the World War the 
German trade machine in Latin 
America continued functioning 
with American, Spanish, Dutch 
and Scandinavian goods. Before 
the United States went into the 
war immense stocks were accumu- 
lated, sufficient to last for two 
years. Consequently, when Ger- 
many, in 1919, again was ready to 
enter world trade, she started 
with a large part of her old ma- 
chine in good working order. She 
lacked transportation, but Dutch 
and Scandinavian ships supplied 
bottoms. 

Starting in July, 1919, and until 
the middle of 1924, the German 
competition in Latin America was 
ruthless. German salesmen, lack- 
ing in the arts of the profession, 
sold goods at prices which were 
unapproachable. Their deliveries 
were in many cases very slow, but 
a merchant can well afford to 
wait six months for a shipment 
if he is saving from 50 per cent 
and more in price. If the Ger- 
man goods came, he was well 


ahead. If they did not arrive, the, 


merchant always could cable the 
United States, and get deliveries 
in from six to eight weeks to his 
own store. 

During this period, a- number 
of interesting cases came under 
my observation. As early as 
October, 1919, a German company 
sold to La Prensa, Lima, Peru, 
newsprint paper at $3.75 per 100 
Ibs., CIF Callao, whereas the best 
price American firms could make 
was $4.00 FAS New York. The 
same sales were made that fall 
in Chile to Carlos Lemaire & Co., 
and several other wholesale paper 
merchants. 

In 1920 the patents on the Gil- 
lette razor expired. One day after 
the dead line, the stores of Buenos 
Aires were flooded with a perfect 
imitation of the razor, box, blade 
and wrapper, retailing at twenty- 
four cents for the razor and six 
blades. The imitation was made 
in Germany. During the same 


month, a large nitrate officina 
near Antofagasta, Chile, needed a 
standard valve. American and 
English agents offered the valve 
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at 360 pesos, direct mill shipment, 
delivery in about sixty days. The 
German firm of Gilderschmidt 
supplied the valve, out of stock 
for 160 pesos. 

In Mexico, tableware of Ger- 
man manufacture has been under- 
selling American and_ British 
goods for four years by margins 
of 30 per cent. The Costa Rica 
Trading Company in 1922 asked 
for tenders for a certain type of 
aluminum dish. The American 
and English bid was $2.80 per 
dozen in gross lots, FAS ship- 
ment port. The German bid was 
$1.75 per dozen in any size lots 
CIF Porto Limon. During the 
height of the Ruhr occupation 
drugs, chemicals, electrical ma- 
chinery and paper from Ham- 
burg were received in Brazil 
at prices far below the rest of 
the world, and in quantity exceed- 
ing all other countries put to- 
gether. 


’ 


GERMANS UNDER-BID EVERYBODY 


In 1920 the Argentine Govern- 
ment railroads asked tenders for 
car wheels. Two American firms, 
one British, and the Krupps, bid. 
The latter bid was less than one- 
half of the American. In 1923 
I saw seven pianos, of the same 
appearance, consigned to one mer- 
chant, in the customs house in 
Cartagena, Colombia. Five were 
German and two American. That 
night. I was playing bridge at the 
club with the consignee. I asked 
the prices of the pianos. 

“Some of my customers want 
the American make, some _ the 
German,” he explained. “The 
grade is the same. I get the Ger- 
man for about $200 less than the 
American.” 

For the Christmas trade of 1923 
the Maduro Company of Panama 
imported a great stock of toys 
from Germany. Felix Maduro 
explained to me that the German 
prices were one-half of the Amer- 
ican. The Texidor people in 
Cuba gave the same reason for 
large German purchases. f 

German typewriters and sewing 
machines, made in the Krupp fac- 
tories, have invaded all the Latin 
markets. They are of excellent 
make and undersell the standard 
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Sold Out! 


ND now it is a radio advertiser who has 
had ample proof of the pulling power 
of THE EVENING WORLD: 


This istoinform youthat The Evening World 
is the only advertising medium which has been 
used thus far by our company for publicity 
purposes in this territory. 

The combination of your effective advertis- 
ing and the merit of the APEX Vernier Dials 
has resulted in an unprecedented demand for 
our merchandise; and all our distributors have 
telephoned in urgent requests for quantity 
shipments. They all claim that the APEX 
Vernier Dials are sold before they reach their 
respective stockrooms. 

In all my experience of placing advertise- 
ments, I have never met with such a tremen- 
dous demand created through publicity such 
as yours. 

APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ART. ROCKE 


Manager, NEW YORK OFFICE 





In its standard-sized-page form, THE 
EVENING WORLD’S Saturday Radio section 
is the best advertising value in its field. 


MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CuHicaco Now York Detroit 

SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 

SEaTTLE, WaAsH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, Cab. 
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* 
American makes by about 20 per 
cent. Every city of any size in 
South America has an agency for 
the Torpedo German typewriter, 
and the sales are beginning to 
worry American manufacturers. 

Not all of Germany’s exports 
originated in Germany, however. 
In 1921, when Germany, accord- 
ing to Berlin propaganda, was 
starving, the Stinnes interests sold 
foodstuffs to many Latin coun- 
tries. I saw the unloading, in 
Valparaiso, Chile, of rice worth 
$115,000 from a German. ship. 
The rice had been purchased in 
the East Indies with credits estab- 
lished through the sale of worth- 
less German marks then sent to 
Chile, and there resold for real 
money. 

In May, 1923, I saw cotton, 
with Texas and Arkansas bale 
marks being sold from a German 
ship in Porto Colombia. The 
German captain told me the story 
with glee. His principal had un- 
loaded a great quantity of marks, 
which had cost him nothing, on 
the New York market and used 
the proceeds to buy American 
cotton. The American price at 
the time was 30 cents, FAS New 
York. The German price CIF 
Porto Colombia, for this Amer- 
ican cotton was 26 cents, and al- 
most all of it represented clear 
profit. 

Year by year since 1918 the 
German mercantile marine has 
been increasing, and new lines es- 
tablished. The ships built by the 
German yards are of the best 
commercial type for low price 
operation. They range from 3,000 
to 5,000 tons net, with accommo- 
dations for ten to twenty passen- 
gers. The officers and crews, 
prior to a few months ago, were 
paid in marks. During the period 
of 1923 when the German mark 
was 60,000 to the dollar, I met 
the captain of one of these 
freighters in Cartagena. He was 
getting 480,000 marks per month, 
the equivalent of $8.00 in Amer- 
ican gold. 

Raw materials of foreign origin 
used in Germany’s factories were 
purchased abroad with credits es- 
tablished through the sale of un- 
redeemable marks, Workmen 
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were paid with these same worth- 
less marks. Inland freight was 
over the Government owned and 
controlled railroads, with very 
low charges for goods _ billed 
through for export. Even the 
crews of the German steamships 
were fed with supplies bought 
abroad through the worthless 
mark method. 

This was the German compe- 
tition faced by American manu- 
facturers and merchants for the 
past four years. Of the other 
European nationals, England, 
from a cost standpoint, was on a 
par with the United States. Bel- 
gium, due to the low price of her 
franc, was able to offer low prices 
on a small number of commodi- 
ties, but always stood in danger 
of a probable currency raise. The 
Scandinavian countries faced cur- 
rency fluctuations, labor troubles, 
and moreover, were prominent in 
only a few lines, like paper, pulp 
and lumber. 


SNAPSHOT OF DAWES PLAN 


Then came the first rumors, in 
July, 1924, of the contents of the 
Dawes plan. Whether or not 
Germany had reached the bottom 
of her price cutting, none can tell. 
The Dawes plan, at first thought, 
appeared fatal ° to American 
foreign trade. In brief, it estab- 
lishes in Germany a. stabilized 
order of affairs, with a bank of 
rediscount, reserve and __ issue, 
loaning this bank $200,000,000 
with which to start business. It 
places the German currency on a 
new and solid basis. It provides 
for the operation of the railroads 
of Germany as commercial lines 
with private management, instead 
of government control, with all 
the proved attendant evils. It 
provides for the establishment of 
German credits in the regular 
manner of business instead of 
through the sale of worthless 
bonds and marks. 

This means a stable currency 
for Germany and a method of 
financing production and purchas- 
ing raw material through regular 
channels. The Dawes plan pro- 
vides for financing and extending 
Germany’s exports. The United 
States investing public loaned 
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(= are many 
Definitions of 
Advertising 
But the only one the 
American Weekly 
Recognizes 


Is selling! 


And it sells more people 
Than any other medium 
On earth 

Because 

It reaches more! 


4,500,000 families buy it 
18,000,000 people read it 
And buy from it! 
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‘American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Francisco—Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse —American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sentinel & Sunday Telegram 


“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’. A.J.K. 
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The Furniture Dealer! 


piracy to being asleep at the switch. 


And yet, a recent investigation found the average 


trading profit for the retail furniture and homefut-f 


nishings stores to be but 17.72 percent. Approx 
mately one-fourth less than the profit of the averag 
retail firm. 
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ie 
HEN men discuss the various lines of retail 
ing, they invariably give the furniture dealer 


ablack eye. He's accused of everything from) 
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Many manufacturers whose goods should be — 
but at present are not —sold through the furniture 


store have a wrong idea of actual conditions in this 
igreat retail outlet. 


The present day furniture dealer is neither a high- 





binder nor asleep at the switch. His credit system 
can sell your merchandise at an increased volume. 


We virtually dictates style of furnishings in his com- 


fmunity. He's the important factor you may be 
‘searching for now, when you wish to push your 
‘sales curve higher. 


i 
; 











For a quarter of a century our organization has 
served the furniture and homefurnishings field. 
You'll find many stores take several business papers, 
but you'll generally find them reading one. That's 
The Furniture Record. We're proud of the fact that 
of the advertisers in our initial issue, 75% are still 
Furniture Record advertisers. 


May we tell you more about this publication and 
the potential sales opportunities in the field it serves? 


The Grand Kapids 
~ FURNITURE RECORD 


Published by the Periodical Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids. Michigan.U.S.A. 


Also publishers of Within the Home, Also publishers of the Furniture 


Better Furniture and services for fur- 
niture retailers 


can Funeral Director, and books for 


Home Furnisher, Homes Charming, pO) Manufacturer and Artisan, Ameri- 
: the furniture industry. 
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Germany $110,000,000 to aid in 
establishing the new order of af- 
fairs. An American sits on the 
financial throne of Berlin to see 
that agreements are carried out, 
and contracts kept in good faith. 

I was in Panama when the 
Dawes plan was announced. One 
of my customers had purchased 
German goods several months be- 
fore at $6.70 per 100 lbs. CIF 
Cristobal. Within one week after 
the Dawes announcement, he re- 
ceived notice of a 20 per cent in- 
crease. This put his price on a 
par with mine. The German local 
agent was lost—his price advan- 
tage was gone, and he knew no 
other method of sale. Our agent, 
with service and quality argu- 
ments, took the trade on an equal 
price basis. The German agent 
had the advantage, because in 
that particular line he already had 
the business. That man must now 
become a real salesman if he is 
going to stay in the market. And 
there is no reason for his not 
getting at least a share of the 
business. 


NOW ABLE TO COMPETE 


A week later I was in Colombia, 
working the Caribbean coast 
towns. I was able to take quite 
a lot of business from the leading 
German agent in one of these 
cities—my friend of the piano in- 
cident. Talking to him one night, 
he remarked about the German 
price increases, ascribing them to 
the impending stabilization of 
Germany currency through the 
Dawes plan. 

“IT must hold a part of my 
trade,” he told me. “That means 
I must go out and work like you 
people do. My price advantage is 
gone.” 

The month of August I spent 
in Maracaibo and Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela. German prices were 
steadily advancing in both these 
important cities. But the German 
agents and salesmen were also 
getting far more active. And as 
a result, the market and the de- 
mand for goods appeared to be 
increasing. In these two cities the 
sales of my own house were more 
for the month of August than for 
the entire three years preceding. 
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And German competitors also 
were taking good size orders, 
Everybody was working to create 
new business and new consump- 
tion. 

I spent September and part of 
October in Havana. The Ger- 
mans, early in July, seeing the ef- 
fects of the Dawes plan in ad- 
vance, had flooded the market 
with accumulated factory stocks 
in order to sell these stocks be- 
fore any possible price control 
had been created by the Dawes 
Plan commission. It was the last 
gasp for hoarded profits of the 
old German Stinnes-Horn clique. 

The firm of Lopez, Molina & 
Co. showed me some German 
goods which they had purchased 
for $6.50 per 100 Ibs. CIF Havana. 

“The price now is $1 per 100 lbs. 
higher,” remarked Mr. Lopez. 
My agent, Mr. Texidor, also told 
of the 30 per cent advance in his 
toy department. German steel had 
been sold at low prices up to the 
middle of July, but on October 
9 the British freighter David 
Lloyd George, of Cardiff, Wales, 
started to unload several thousand 
tons of stock steel rods for con- 
crete reinforcing, orders for which 
had been taken early in August 
after the advance in German 
prices. 

Now let me write as a salesman. 
I sell paper in Latin America. 
For three years I surveyed the 
territory. Then I put together 
the results of this survey, shaped 
up a proper line, and reported to 
my organization, with recommen- 
dations for the handling of the 
trade. Not wishing at this time 
actually to establish branch houses 
with stocks in Latin America, we 
appointed agents in each trade 
locality. These men are the pick 
of those available. I covered his 
territory with each man on his 
initial effort, selling to the trade. 
This meant that a man from the 
home office, clothed with full 
authority to take any action he 
deemed necessary, was with the 
agent on the latter’s first trip, giv- 
ing the agent the benefit of expe- 
rience, and able to solve the prob- 
lems which the latter would meet 
in his future work. 

The problems of every other 
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Looking Ahead with 





SOUTHERN RURALIST 


31 years of 
steady growth 


Building plans 


under way 


to the Largest Publishing Plant 


in the South 


OUTHERN RURALIST was 
established in 1893. From a small 
farm paper, distributed within the 

boundaries of a single state, it has consistently 
grown to a present circulation exceeding 
400,000 net paid, in rural homes that stretch 
from Texas to Maryland. 


Now Southern Ruralist contemplates further 
progress, the first important step in which 
will be erection of a magnificent new home. 


The site has been purchased, a lot with 280 
feet frontage and 366 feet depth, located in 
one of the best industrial sections of Atlanta 
with direct railroad and trucking connections. 
Here will be constructed, before the lease on 











Equipping for 


greater service 


A record to be 
proud of 


SOUTHER 


present quarters expires, in less than two 
years, the largest and most complete publish- 
ing plant in the South. 


The building itself, a beautiful concrete, terra 
cotta and tile structure of Spanish mission 
design, will be equipped with every modern 
convenience and comfort for the Southern 
Ruralist family. It will contain presses, elec- 
trotyping, linotype and monotype equipment 
such as few farm publications possess. It 
will be, in short, a fit home for the paper that’s 
“Supreme in the South,” and a means of 
widening both reader and advertiser service. 


We are proud of this prospective home and 
the growth it stands for. It tells better than 
words that Southern Ruralist is going steadily 
ahead. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 1431 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA R. R. RING 
342 Madison Ave. Palace Bldg. 


400,000 GUARANTEED 
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American manufacturer or mer- 
chant interested in Latin-Amer- 
ican trade are the same as ours, 
in a broad general sense. There 
is no set rule for handling the 
business. Every locality, every 
customer, every prospect, must be 
treated as an individual case. But 
the thing we most dread is the 
doubt, the uncertainty, the un- 
stabilized condition of competi- 
tion, and this we faced for four 
long years. 

Germany is our strongest com- 
petitor. But we do not fear Ger- 
many in foreign trade. Rather, 
we welcome her. She keeps our 
own representatives on their toes, 
and working every minute. There 
is room enough for all. Intense 
competition of the right sort is 
beneficial. It compels real sales- 
manship, and real salesmanship 
will increase any market. It 
forces the best in service, and 
ag service also increases a mar- 
et. 

During the last four years, in 
proportion to her population and 
resources, and despite her war 
losses, Germany as an exporting 
nation, has been beating the world. 
She has cut into the United States 
particularly hard. But she has 
done this without increasing any 
markets—rather, the markets actu- 
ally have been lessened. 

Germany beat us because, with 
a currency which meant nothing 
as against our own standard cur- 
rency, she was able to cut prices 
without limit. If we saved a dol- 
lar in production cost through 
strict factory economy, and low- 
ered our price accordingly, our 
German rivals merely cut their 
price another dollar, and due to 
their constantly depreciating cur- 
rency, made the same profit, and 
this profit the Germans hoarded 
abroad. 

Under the Dawes plan comes 
the change. Germany must set a 
price for her goods, and maintain 
that price. She cannot sell worth- 
less bonds and marks to establish 
credits, then hoard abroad the 
cash products of her sales. She 
must establish her credits through 
regular methods, and the cash re- 
sults of sales abroad must be 
taken back to Germany. In short, 
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she must operate as a commercial 
nation on a thoroughly stable 
business basis. 

It all means a more intensive 
competition, with a resultant 
broadening market. Your Amer- 
ican salesman knows the exact 
nature of his competition, and just 
how far he can go. The fatal 
doubt and uncertainty relative to 
his competitors’ prices is being 
removed. German salesmen, on 
the other hand, must become busi- 
ness-creating salesmen instead of 
price cutters. 


PRICE-CUTTING VANISHING 


A few words of advice to 
American executives who either 
are engaged in Latin-American 
trade or who plan invasion of that 
market. If you already are in the 
market, you know the conditions 
you have been combating during 
the past four years. Under the 
new conditions imposed by the 
Dawes plan, the price cutting and 
resultant demoralized market con- 
ditions are gradually vanishing. 
But I believe German goods will 
be of a better quality and deliv- 
eries more certain and _ steadier. 
To the executive planning a 
campaign for Latin-American 
business, I would say that the pros- 
pects for invading the market suc- 
cessfully at the present time are 
better than at any time since 1915. 

To both classes, I would offer 
the advice of sending your very 
best men into the market. Send 
your man with imagination along 
the line of creating business, in- 
stead of being satisfied with going 
after only the present existing 
trade. Clothe him with full 
authority to appoint agents, and 
have him remain with each agent 
until that agent knows the line 
thoroughly. Have him call on 
the trade in company with the 
agent, making sales for the 
agent’s account. Organize each 
territory and get your men work- 
ing in these countries before ex- 
panding to other countries. In 
picking the men you send to 
Latin America, rate qualifications 
as follows, and in this order: 
thorough knowledge of your own 
and your competing lines; person- 
ality, ability to smile and be agree- 
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able, and adaptability to varying 
conditions; knowledge of lan- 


guages; health. Of course, he 
must be industrious, a_ hard 
worker, possessed of initiative, 


and temperate in his habits. If 
he is married, send his wife with 
him and pay her expenses. It’s 
a good investment. 

Advertising will form a stronger 
part of any sales campaign than 
ever before. American executives 
have been too prone to advertise 
in foreign countries, particularly 
Latin America, without adequate 
information on the subject. 

Advertising should be treated 
the same as credits and agencies. 
Every country presents a different 
and an individual case. Trade 
terms which are familiar in the 
Argentine are totally unknown in 
Caracas. Spanish colloquialisms of 
Mexico would not be understood 
by the merchant in Bogota, who 
uses probably the best Spanish in 
Latin America. A campaign of 
advertising which would send the 
same “set pieces” in Spanish for 
all parts of Latin America with 
the exception of Brazil, where 
Portuguese is used, would result 
in considerable wasted efforts. 

Extreme caution should be used 
in any advertising campaign, espe- 
cially under present highly com- 
petitive conditions. Agents and 
sales representatives in the vari- 
ous republics should be fully con- 
sulted before a move is made. 
Advertising as we know it in the 
United States is in its infancy in 
Latin America, but nevertheless, 
Latin-American advertising is of 
such an intricate nature that but 
very few sales and advertising 
executives in the United States 
are qualified to inaugurate a com- 
plete advertising campaign for the 
republics south of the Rio Grande. 

Under the new conditions fol- 
lowing the Dawes plan, foreign 
markets of the world are increas- 
ing, but salesmanship and_ sales 
campaigns must be of a higher 
grade than ever before. Service 
must be of the best. Stabilization 
already has begun, and this means 
intensive competition, but excel- 
lent results for those who have 
the means, organization and am- 
bition to go after the business. 
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Death of 
George A. McClellan 


EORGE A. McCLELLAN, 

publisher of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Gazette, died in that city on 
November 5. His death was due 
to injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was fifty- 
three years old. 

Mr. McClellan attained promi- 
nence in newspaper work about 
twenty-five years ago, when he 
organized the Star League of In- 
diana. The League was made up 
of the Indianapolis Star, Muncie 
Star and the Terre Haute Star. 
The Muncie Star was the first of 
this group. George A. McCul- 
loch, owner of the Muncie Star, 
then established the Indianapolis 
Star in 1903, of which Mr. Mc- 
Clellan was made general man- 
ager. 

Mr. McClellan later became 
owner of the Dayton, Ohio, Jour- 
nal, with which he remained until 
he sold his interest in 1911. 
Shortly afterward he obtained an 
interest in the Jacksonville, Fia., 
Florida Metropolis, where he re- 
mained until 1917. In the latter 
year he became owner and man- 
ager of Today’s Housewife, pub- 
lished in New York. In May, 
1923, Mr. McClellan went to St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he bought the 
Gazette, of which he was pub- 
lisher at the time of his death. 


Technical Publicity Association 


to Meet 

“Industrial Analyses and Commodi- 
ties” is to be the subject of general dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association, New York, which 
is to be held on November 13. The 
speakers and their topics will be: J. C. 
Holl, vice-president in charge of the 
commodity department, The Brookmire 
Service, “What an Advertising Mana, 
ger Should Know about Commodities, 
and C. E. Haring, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., “How to Apply Research 
Information to Specific Problems.” 


Edward W. Young with 
“Success” 


Edward W. Young has joined the 
staff of Success, New York, in charge 
of its plan and promotion. department. 
For the last two years he has con- 
ducted an advertising service bureau 
at Cleveland. 
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How Can 
This Company Stage a 
Come-Back? 


SrtverBiLtt Propucts Co. 
Battimore, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
ow can a firm “come back,” after it 
has failed to fill its orders in the past? 

About six months ago, we placed on 
the market an electrical wiring device 
that was sold to electrical contractors 
through the jobbers. We secured sales 
representation through a live manufac- 
turers’ agent, and we were swamped 
with orders. At the same time we 
were forced out of our factory and 
were unable to resume operation for 
the past six months and therefore found 
it necessary to erect our own plant. 
Now we are ready to fill orders! 

In checking over the market, we 
find that our former agent has placed 
on the market a product similar to 
ours, although our price is 25 per cent 
less than our competitor’s, and the qual- 
ity of our product is much higher. We 
find it hard to approach the jobbers lie- 
cause of our former failure to fill their 
orders. 

Has Printers’ INK in the past pub- 
lished any article covering a situation 
similar to this? 

Srrverzitt Propucts Company, 
R Hyman, 
Secretary. 


FFHAND, it would seem as 

though it would be the best 
policy for our correspondent to 
work on the assumption that there 
are just as good fish in the sea 
as have ever been caught. In 
other words, judging from the 
few facts presented in the letter, 
it would appear as though the 
jobbers who are disappointed be- 
cause of the company’s failure to 
fill their previous orders should 
now be disregarded, for the time 
being at least. It is probably use- 
less for the present to try to over- 
come their opposition. 

But undoubtedly there are many 
other good jobbers who have not 
yet patronized the company. These 
are the ones to work on now. If 
the product went ‘over so well 
when it was first presented, there 
is no reason why it should not be 
received just as favorably again. 
If the company shows its ability 
to line up new jobbers, it will 
not be long before the former 
jobber customers begin to come 
back into the fold. Our cor- 
respondent is confronted with 
only a temporary difficulty. It 
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should be regarded and dealt with 
as any other instance of sales re- 
sistance that comes up daily in 
every business in the regular 
— of events——[Ep. Printers’ 
NK. 


Mail-Order Sales for October 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, for October, report sales of $17,- 
—s Dg ge ate ag oy for the 
me month in a is is an increase 
of $2,696,724 or 13.82 pe rcent. For the 
first ten months of the current year 
gross sales totaled $125,517,147, as com- 
pared with $105,469,411 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, an increase 
of $20,047,736 or 19 per cent. October 
sales were the largest of any month 
in the company’s history and marks the 
thirty-third consecutive month in which 
an _increase in sales has been shown. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chi- 


cago, for October, report sales of 
$23,801,045, against $22,576,793 in 
October, 1923, an increase of $1,- 


224,252 or 5.42 per cent. For the first 
ten months gross sales totaled $173,- 
516,177, as compared with $174,327,540 
in the same period of last year, a de- 
crease of $811,363 or 0.47 per cent. 


A. G. Ross with Safe Cabinet 
Company 

Arthur G. Ross has resigned as sales 
manager of the California Metal 
——— Company, San Francisco, to 
become advertising manager of the Safe 
Cabinet Company, also of San Fran- 
cisco. He was at one time advertising 
— of the Paraffine Companies, 
ne. 





National Tea Sales Higher 


The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
reports sales for September of $3,132,- 
688, as compared with $2,876,406 in 
September, 1923, an. increase of 8.91 
per cent. For the first nine months of 
the current year the company reports 
sales totaling $28,073,868, against 
$21,755,684, in the corresponding pe 
riod of last year, an increase of 29.04 
per cent. 


New Firm to Market 


Advertising Device 

The Artogram System, Inc., has been 
organized at Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
manufacture and market a device for 
par nt advertising matter in stores 
and windows. John D. Giles is vice- 
president. Joseph S. Barlow, inventor 
of the device, is general manager of the 
company. 





New Account for 
Fred M. Randall Agency 


The Kristee Manufacturing Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has appointed The Fred 
M. Randal Company, advertising 
agency, Detroit, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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MORNING PAPERS 
Get ACTION 
THe SAME Day 





RADIO 
NOW TWICE A WEEK 


VERY Sunday our big Radio 
Section in magazine form. 


VERY Wednesday a department 
giving all the latest news and 
features in the Radio world. 


— Put ’em both on your schedule to 
get complete and active coverage in 
the Cincinnati market —the coverage 
behind which is Cincinnati’s real 
buying power. 


I. A. KLEIN IR. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Chicago 742 Market St. 
New York e. San Francisco 
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Every article advertised in Goon Hovse- 

KeEEPinc carries with if a money-back 

guarantee. You have the guarantee 

whether the article ie susceptible of some 

jboratory test or not. lt Rousehold 
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Every article advertised which cannot by 

its nature, be tested, bears the same 

money-back guarantee if the advertise- 
ment appears in Goop HOouseKeerine. 
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GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


You can’t read this page, but con- 
sumers buy goods through it monthly 
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The Developed 
Mr. Holding 


Mr. Holding kept shop, in the old days, at 
High and Walnut streets. He sold wares 
of quality. At the other end of town lived 
Mrs. Boardman. All her life she traded 
with Holding. He was the distributor of 
most things she needed. Her first purchase 
was made through the endorsement of a 
friend. Now her married daughters trade 
with Mr. Holding’s sons. 


Buying habits have not changed. More than 
a million women buy trade-marked wares 
through the endorsement of a friend— 
end Vonnengien. Its good word brings 
together maker, retailer and consumer— 
with thousands of future married daughters 
to buy from the same sources as their moth- 
ers. Its advertising pages make more profits 
for manufacturer tod merchant, through 


increased sales. A good salesman, is 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


More Than a Million Readers 
More Than a Million Buyers 
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_ The Burton System Inc. 


RICHMOND 


DIRGINIA 


~-Most fertile 
merchandising field 
in all the south. 


| Tells volumes, 
| yet its stories 
, need no shelves 





12 Milhon Circulation 
in LOO Cihes tor 
$ 423 per day 











For Richmond, Va., or nation-wide campaign information 
write Secretary Painted Outdoor Advertising Association, Custer Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























Trade Copy That Serves as 
Salesmen’s Advance Cards 


Business-Paper Campaigns That Introduce Salesmen to Dealers 


By E. B. Weiss 


CCORDING to. researches 
<i made by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the actual 
contact of the average salesman 
with his customers occupies about 
15 per cent of the salesman’s 
time. The remaining 85 per cent 
is taken up with countless other 
matters. Reduce that 85 per cent, 
or at least that part of it con- 
sumed by unproductive work, and 
there is a mathematical certainty 
that sales will rise. Not only that, 
but these additional sales will be 
obtained at a smaller-than-usual 
selling cost. . 

One method of taking a portion 
of the 85 per cent and tacking it 
to the 15 per cent is to introduce 
the salesman to his trade; to make 
him known not only before his first 
call, but to keep his name or per- 
sonality continually before cus- 
tomers and prospects. This is the 
purpose of the advance card. It 
is also the purpose back of a num- 
ber of campaigns running cur- 
rently in business papers. 

The Curlee Clothing Company, 
St. Louis, has planned a series of 
this sort which is particularly. ef- 
fective. What this concern is doing 
is to have its salesmen write and 
sign individual pieces of copy. Nor 
does it stop there. A picture of the 
salesman is included and promi- 
nently placed in the advertisement. 

As a rule, the salesman’s photo- 
graph appears in the upper left- 
hand corner. At the right, in 
large type, is his name. Then fol- 
lows: “Representing Curlee Cloth- 
ing Company in the States of,” 
and a list of the States the sales- 
man covers. 

With this little bow, the road 
man begins his talk. Here is the 
way a recent message by a Curlee 
salesman read: 

Salesman Cavanaugh says: 

“The nationally famous line of Curlee 


Clothes is now being shown for the 
second season in New England and is 
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enjoying the greatest volume of business 
ever given any line of clothes in new 
territory. 

“There is no section of our country 
where the clothing merchants are better 
judges of materials, fit and workman- 
ship than in New England, as most of 
the woolen mills are located here. It 
is for this reason that Curlee Clothes 
became popular almost over night. 

“One of the largest merchants in this 
territory advertises: “The standard of 
our stores is the best values that money 
can buy. Curlee Clothes fully measure 
up to this standard. Let us show you 
this wonderful line backed up by an 
unlimited guarantee.’ ”’ 


This is somewhat different from 
the more common method of fea- 
turing the salesman in trade copy. 
It places the salesman distinctly 
in the limelight, where all may see 
him —especially his own circle 
of customers. Mr. Cavanaugh 
promptly becomes a personality to 
many of his prospects upon whom 
he has never called. Also, he be- 
comes more of a personality to 
those prospects and customers 
with whom he is in more or less 
regular contact. 

When an effect of this sort is 
achieved, the possibilities of mak- 
ing that 85 per cent take a numeri- 
cal back seat are greatly enhanced. 
Mr. Cavanaugh is known, if not 
to all his trade, at least to a greater 
portion of it than prior to the 
appearance of the advertisement. 
When his card is taken to a busy 
merchant, perhaps accompanied 
by a reprint of the advertisement, 
there is a greater likelihood that 
he will be seen. 

These are all decidedly worth- 
while accomplishments. They 
mean more sales and less selling 
expense. And incidentally, adver- 
tising of this type inspires loyalty, 
which is surely something every 
sales manager is striving to cbtain 
from his force. 

It is said that nine out of ten 
sales are either advanced or re- 
tarded by the first minute of con- 
versation. That may or may not 
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be an accurate observation. It 
cannot be doubted, though, that 
the salesman’s opening remarks 
are exceedingly important. 

Right here is where trade ad- 
vertising can perform a valuable 
task by saying, for the salesman, 
the things he should say when he 
opens conversation. Many sales 
managers, for instance, adhere to 
the idea that salesmen should en- 
deavor, in their opening remarks, 
to convey the idea that they are 
not out to sell the dealer mer- 
chandise but to show him how to 
make additional profits. Why not 
let business-paper advertising 
undertake to do this? 

That is exactly what the Cooper 
Underwear Company does. A re- 
cent four-page insert in trade 
papers explains the plan. The 
first page of the insert contains, 
at the top, a picture of a salesman, 
standing, holding up to the pro- 
spective dealer, who is seated, an 
illustrated sheet. This, evidently, 
contains some interesting infor- 
mation concerning a profit-making 
merchandising idea. 

The text underneath the illus- 
tration reads: “Add an expert to 
your store force—He will help 
make your profits 30 per cent in- 
stead of 10 per cent.” This is 
followed by: “Cooper’s salesmen 
are turnover experts. They will 
help you make more money with 
Cooper’s Plan. Ask about it.” 

The inside pages describe spe- 
cial features of Cooper under- 
wear. On the last page, the 
Cooper salesman again comes in 
for mention. This time, it ‘is in 
the form of a letter from a re- 
tailer who is well pleased with the 
result he has had after using the 
company’s plan of selling. In his 
letter he refers to the salesman 
who acquainted him with the 
plan. 

Not very many salesmen could 
get over the same message so skil- 
fully. These are the first words 
of greeting. They constitute the 
right remark, made in the right 
spirit and strike the keynote of the 
entire transaction that follows 
when the salesman calls. 

The Nuback Company, another 
underwear manufacturer, devotes 
a two-page business-paper adver- 
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*tisement to its road force. The 
task of introducing the salesmen 
to dealers in this case is left en- 
tirely to text. The headline reads: 
“Sixty-five men in the field with 
Nuback for 1925.” The body of 
the text informs retailers that: 


No matter where you are; no matter 
how large or how small you estimate 
your requirements for next spring to 
be; no matter whether your mind is 
already made up to buy or whether you 
are as yet undecided and wish to satisfy 
yourself fully by ins ion at first 

nd; there is a Nuback salesman com- 
paar at your service, who will be 

appy to show you the line for 1925. 
Sixty-five men traveling out of our ten 
branch salesrooms listed below are at 
the call of merchants in every city and 
town in the country. 


Another concern in an_ allied 
line also uses two pages for a 
similar object—L. J. and 
Jaffee, Inc., New York, makers of 
what are known in the trade as 
boys’ and students’ clothing. The 
left-hand page presents an inter- 
esting group picture of the Jaffee 
road force. Unless we missed our 
count, there are twenty-three 
salesmen in the picture. One gets 
the impression that these salesmen 
are of a_ higher-than-ordinary 
calibre. 

Incidentally, this is not the 
common group picture. The 
salesmen are not lined up in rows. 
Nor are there any artificial grins 
or poses. The head-and-shoulders 
photographs are scattered all over 
the page. The salesmen look out 
from all angles and directions. 
Collectively, they are almost bound 
to cause the casual reader to stop 
and look. 

Across the two pages appears 
the headine: “Mobilized . . . for 
the serving of your stores.” Then 
we read: 


Friends of yours—all of them! Mem- 
bers of the Jaffee sales organization— 
emissaries from the House of Jaffee to 
the House of Yours; ready again to 
serve you. 

Within a few days or few weeks, 
as the case may be, they’ll be calling on 
you with news for your Boys’ and Stu- 
dent Clothing Department—good news! 
_ A new line—new styles—new fabrics, 
imported and domestic. And something 
additional—an idea that is already bring- 
ing added sales and profits to the Boys’ 
Departments of hundreds of prominent 
clothiers and department stores. 

Incidentally, ey also are bringing 
a new addition to the Jaffee line— 
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SPACE doesn’t permit telling all the 
advantages of having your printing done | 
by the Charles Francis Press. Nor do | 
we suggest that you send for a repre- | 
sentative to tell you. It would take him | 
too long. If you do send for a repre- 
sentative, however, we promise you that | 
he will not spend your time telling you 
| about how wonderful we are. Instead, | 
| he will interest himself in your partic- | 
ular problem. If you form the habit of | 
coming here for your printing, you will | 
begin to discover that the name “Charles 
Francis Press” is synonymous with the | 
best in printing and printing service. | 





| Charles Francis Press 


| 461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Boys’ and Student summer-weight 
clothes ‘‘expressly designed for the 
transition stage—not adjusted from 
older sizes.” But this is just one of the 
incidents—it’s that other something 
which is to be had only in the Jaffee 
line that you’ll particularly want, to see. 
So—to make sure of a call from the 
Jaffee man in your territory—just to 
make sure that you'll see something 
really new in Juvenile, Boys’, and Stu- 
dent Clothing, send along the coupon. 


The teaser idea employed in this 
copy is novel. It would seem to 
be an especially fine idea, Dealers 
in this line are continually on the 
alert for novelties. The appeal of 
“something new” is exceptionally 
strong among them. Observe 
how skilfully the Jaffee advertise- 
ment plays upon this tune of 
“something new” and, at the same 
time, keeps the matter in the dark 
in such a manner that curiosity 
enough will be aroused to gain 
for the Jaffee salesman added at- 
tention. 

Competition in this line is un- 
usually keen. Salesmen are faced 
with genuine difficulties. Not 
alone is it exceptionally hard to 
open new accounts once an entree 
has been obtained, but even gain- 
ing admittance to the prospect’s 
office is a job by itself. 

Of course, it is not possible to 
determine exactly how this adver- 
tising affects the two percentages. 
The cleverness with which the in- 
dividual salesmen capitalize on 
the advertising is an important 
factor. There is little room to 
doubt, though, that in more than 
one instance, doors will swing 
open to Jaffee salesmen which 
might otherwise remain closed or 
open reluctantly and only after 
considerable time. 

The Rauh & Mack Shirt Com- 
pany is another business-paper 
advertiser using double pages as 
salesmen’s advance cards. In a 
late advertisement, a_ gigantic 
hand stretches across from the 
left-hand page to the right. The 
fingers are opening the latch of a 


door. The headline explains it 


all: “Coming in to see you.” 
“Expect him soon—the Rauh 
and Mack salesman,” the copy 
continues. “Right now, he’s on 
the way to bring you news about 
the live ones for the coming sea- 
sons. And he’s got a trunk full 
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‘of really exceptional shirt values 
—better than ever before.” 

There are other examples that 
might be cited. However, these 
will suffice to indicate the possi- 
bilities of giving the salesman an 
introduction to his trade through 
business-paper advertising. The 
advertisements referred to also 
illustrate the ingenious illustration 
and copy ideas that can be de- 
vised to make this introduction 
really effective. 

When your salesmen start on 
their selling trips, if yours is a 
seasonal line, let the trade know 
that they are on their way and 
open doors for them before they 
arrive. Also, if you want to im- 
press upon your trade that your 
salesmen are service experts, mer- 
chandising men, or whatever you 
choose to call them, frame your 
business-paper copy accordingly. 
It will aid in changing that 85 per 
cent and 15 per cent so that they 
more nearly balance—which sure- 
ly is something to be most de- 
voutly wished for. 





New Account for Hoyt 
Agency 


The Alden Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., Na-Ald sockets, 
and De Luxe dials, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Springfield 
office of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc. Magazines, newspapers and 
radio publications will be used. 


George D. Crissey with Provo, 
Utah, “Herald” 


George D. Crissey, formerly with the 
Porterville, Cal., Recorder, has been ap- 
—— advertising manager of the 

rovo, Utah, Herald. He succeeds A. T. 
Harding, who became circulation man- 
ager. 


Men’s Furnishings Account for 
W. I. Tracy 


Samuel Budd, New York, men’s fur- 
nishings, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with W. I. Tracy, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. Magazines, 
newspapers and college publications will 
be used. 


E. C. Young Leaves 
Toronto “Globe” 


E. C. Young has resigned as trea- 
surer of the Globe Printing Company, 
Toronto, Ont., publisher of the Toronto 
Globe. He was formerly business man- 
ager of the Halifax, N. S., Chronicle 
and Echo. 
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Another 
New Rate Card! 


Once more, history is repeating itself. The 
marvelous circulation growth of TRUE STory 
is being duplicated all over again by its sister 
magazine, TRUE ROMANCES. 


The print order for the first issue of TRUE 
ROMANCES in September, 1923, was 250,000 
copies. The print order for the December, 
1924, issue is 550,000 copies! 


TRUE ROMANCES has more than doubled its cir- 
culation in fifteen months! 


With the March, 1925, issue our net sale guar- 
antee will be increased from 400,000 to 500,000 
and the rate will be $2.50 a line—$1000 a page. 


After December 7th (the closing date for the 
February issue) no more contracts can be ac- 
cepted at the present rate of $2.00 a line or 
$800 a page. 

Present indications point to a circulation of 
1,000,000 by November, 1925. 


Buying space in TRUE ROMANCES on a rising 
market at the present low rate is a safe and 
shrewd investment. 


Now is the time to get in on the ground floor! 


rue 
Romances 


A. H. YOUNG, Advertising Director 
Macfadden Building, 1926 Broadway, New York 
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Hear Ye | 
Advertising Men! 


this notice 
is addressed to those 
who seek to interest 


The ‘Purchasing cAgent 
of the Home 














to one sharply defined class of women, its usefulness to 
you who aim your advertising at that same class of 
women increases also. 


== year, as Modern Priscilla increases its usefulness 


We refer to those women who realize that in becoming Home- 
makers they have undertaken the world’s most important, most 
difficult job—who have adopted Modem Priscilla as their “trade 
paper” because it deals exclusively with their problems, and 
makes available to them the help of those who have specialized 


in the various branches of this many-sided profession. 
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During 1925 Modem Priscilla will be more than ever valuable 
to over 600,000 of these, your best prospects, by reason of a 
series of articles written specially for them by the following well- 





known writers: 


Sfanuary. “Training for Home- 
making”, S. Agnes Donham; 
lecturer and author of well-known 
books on household management. 


February. “Partnership in Home- 
making”, ar A. Guest, whose 
sane » Fe y of life has made 


his writings loved the country over. 


March. “The Health of Her Fam- 
ily”, Dr. William S. Sadler; promi- 
nent physician and surgeon; health 
teacher of national reputation. 


April. “The Management of Her 
Home,” Mrs. Mary HinmanAbel; 
noted author on Home Economics 
subjects. 


May. “Home and its Food Foun- 

dation”, Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters, 

one of the most popular and promi- 

a writers on food, health and 
iet. 


_ “My Ideal Home,” Bruce 
mn, author of several books; 
well-known writer of inspirational 
editorials. 


uly. “Molding Home’s Finest 
‘Product— the Child”, Mary S. 
Haviland, author of books on child 
training; Sec. Nat. Child Welfare 
Ass’n. 

August. “The Social Side of Home- 
making”, Sarah Louise Arnold; for 
years Dean of Simmons College; 
nationally known lecturer. 


September. “What the Bureau of 
Home Economics is Doing to Help 
Her”, Louise Stanley, Chief U.S. 
Government Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


October. “Homemaking and Citi- 
zenship”, Edward Elwell Whiting, 
author of “Whiting’s Column” in 
the Boston Herald, and of several 
books. 


November. “Youth—a Woman’s 
Responsibility”, Alfred E.Stearns, 
Principal, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover; author and educator. 
December. “The Spiritual Essen- 
tials of Homemaking”, Rev. Hugh 
Black, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; well-known author of “Friend- 
ship”. 


In this editorial appeal lies your assurance that casual readers 
are eliminated and your advertising message presented directly 
to the Purchasing Agents of more than 600,000 homes. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York 


BOSTON icago 
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77,000 


Che Birmingham News | 








$3,000,000 Worth , 
of Real Estate 
3 Days by 1 Firm 


HAT’S the record just hung up by 

a real estate firm in Birmingham. 
The Gold Rush of ’49 and the Days 
of the Yukon are being rivaled by a 
feverish desire to buy Birmingham 
property. 


Since The News announced on this 
page that fourteen buildings valued at 
$14,000,000 are now under construc- 
tion here, another ten-story office build- 
ing and a twelve-story hotel addition 
have been announced. 


A bond issue calling for the expendi- 
ture of $3,500,000 in building a new 
court house, hospital, etc., has just 
passed and this construction will start 
early in 1925. 


There’s no holding this town. And 
The News is growing with it. Both are 
eclipsing all previous records. 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now In Excess of 





In 


Sunday 


THe Soutn's Greatest NewSParper 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Atlanta 
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The Importance of Mental Movies 


A Study of the Process of Reading Will Help an Advertiser in His 





Aim for Definite Effects 


By Walter M. Barrow 


Att printed advertising matter 
has to be read before it can 
produce results of any kind. Con- 
sequently it is obvious that the 
more an advertiser knows about 
the process of reading, the more 
able he will become in using 
words which will produce the pre- 
cise effects desired. 

What is “reading”? The abil- 
ity to “read” is such a universal 
accomplishment that most of us 
have never sought to analyze it. 
The hobo on the park bench picks 
up a discarded newspaper—he can 
read. The diplomat and _ the 
business man sitting at ease in 
their club—they, too, can read. 
Can the diplomat read better than 
the business man, or the business 
man better than the hobo? 

“No,” it might be asserted by 
some, “the ability to read is a 
fixed quality; one can either read 
or he cannot read.” Others might 
qualify this somewhat and reply 
that “of course, the diplomat will 
know more words than the busi- 
ness man, and the business man 
more than the hobo, and in that 
sense their ability to read will 
vary.” 

That is the popularly accepted 
view of reading—that the more 
words a person knows the better 
he can read. This article will at- 
tempt to show, however, that this 
is is not the case at all. 

Reading matter is not a thing in 
itself. A given sequence of words 
does not necessarily produce ex- 
actly the same impression upon 
every person with the ability to 
read them. Not at all. Reading 
matter is merely printed instruc- 
tions, like sheet music, and each 
of us interprets it according to 
our several abilities. 

The process of reading can 
perhaps best be described as a 
species of mental movies. Just as 
pictures on the screen follow each 
other in such rapid succession as 
to form a coherent impression of 


movement, so, in turn, each word 
on the printed page calls forth a 
separate mental picture and, fol- 
lowing each other in rapid suc- 
cession, from them we construct 
a movie in our brain. And just as 
the pictures in the movies are 
constructed from properties and 
sets, costumes and characters in 
the possession of the producing 
company, so we construct our 
mental movies from the proper- 
ties, costumes, scenes and char- 
acters stored within our own 
brain. It therefore follows that 
he who possesses the largest stock 
of accurate impressions to draw 
upon, produces the clearest and 
most convincing pictures. Again, 
just as the property man of the 
moving picture company is ready 
at all times to construct acces- 
sories not already in stock, so, 
too, our own mental property man 
—imagination—is ready to build 
that which we do not have in 
stock, employing odds and ends 
of spare materials for the pur- 
pose. 

The eye sees a word, the brain 
immediately turns it into a pic- 
ture, and these pictures follow 
each other in such rapid succes- 
sion as to give intelligent move- 
ment to our mental movie. If we 
read too rapidly we don’t have 
time to clearly fix the picture for 
each word and the result is a 
blur; if we read too slowly the 
sense of movement is lost and the 
result is incoherence. 


EACH WORD A MENTAL PICTURE 


We thus find that every word 
we see immediately flashes a pic- 
ture upon our mental screen, and 
that the strength and clearness of 
the picture depends upon the apt- 
ness of the word and the stock of 
impressions in our possession. 

This is of great importance to 
an advertiser because it shows 
him two valuable means of ap- 
proach. Above all he must choose 
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a word that will call up a vivid 
mental picture, and he must also 
be careful to choose a word for 
which the reader he is aiming at 
will probably possess a pleasing 
and adequate impression at im- 
mediate command. 

In the same manner that we de- 
fined printed matter as a sheet of 
instructions, let us now define 
words as being mental push but- 
tons, signaling to the brain, 
which, in turn, weaves movies 
from the resulting pictures. 

This being the case, we find that 
we don’t read in words at all. 
Words, as such, mean nothing. 
We read in pictures, and every 
word calls forth a mental picture. 
Supposing we give a caption to 
an artist and ask him to illustrate 
it. He draws in pen or brush the 
picture that the words form in his 
own mind; in other words, he 
reproduces his own mental movie 
and transposes it to paper or can- 
vas. If you give him definite in- 
structions as to what to draw you 
are merely describing to him your 
own mental movie, and thus he 
can ignore his own picture and 
draw yours, or he can combine 
both yours and his own, which is 
generally the case in advertising 
illustrations. 

This clearly explains the uni- 
versal appeal of the picture. For 
the ignorant man, who has a low 
stock of mental “properties” it 
provides a picture which he would 
be unable to supply himself from 
his meagre supply of impressions, 
while to all of us it saves the trou- 
ble of setting our own mental 
movie factory to work. The illus- 
tration also has another advan- 
tage in that it conveys the same 
definite meaning to all minds. 

This last is a very important 
point. It is another proof that 
the idea of plenty of illustrations 
in advertising matter is a thor- 
oughly sound one. The advertiser 
is taking no chance of his mes- 
sage failing to get over. A pic- 
ture registers a definite effect on 
all people alike, whereas the 


words in his copy might have a 
thousand different interpretations 
in the mental movies of as many 
individuals. 
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*The fact that the same word 
may have very different meanings 
to different people is well known 
to all of us as the “association of 
ideas.” A word is spoken and we 
are asked to reply with another 
word giving the association of 
ideas called forth by the first 
word. For instance, we are given 
the word “meat” and we immedi- 
ately reply “cow”’—that is, J 
might reply “cow,” whereas you 
might reply “hunger” and some- 
one else might reply “butcher.” 

Now, if it were true that every 
word means something entirely 
different to each one of us, an 
advertiser might well feel in- 
clined to despair of ever obtaining 
the effect he desires through the 
medium of the printed page. 
But it is, fortunately, only true in 
broad terms. 

As a matter of fact, this busi- 
ness of calling up mental pic- 
tures is largely conventionalized, 
and it is quite possible to ob- 
tain a generally similar effect 
upon all of us through a given se- 
quence of printed words. If this 
were not true we would all be at 
cross purposes. We are saved 
from mental chaos by accepted 
and more or less standardized 
symbols or significances for most 
ordinary words. Even at that, 
however, we all of us know how 
very easy it is to confuse mean- 
ings; how apt men are to mis- 
understand what was thought to 
be a very plain communication. 
It is merely that the reader’s men- 
tal movie differed considerably 
from that formed in the mind of 
the writer. 


WHAT MENTAL MOVIE PLANTS DO 
FOR US 


In addition to forming pictures 
of word significances, our mental 
movie factory performs another 
very important function. It acts 
as a corrector. We start to read 
a phrase. As each word flashes 
upon our consciousness and gives 
us a mental picture of its signifi- 
cance, so, when we complete the 
phrase, our mind’s corrector re- 
views all the significances we have 
pictured and either accepts them 
as correct and adequate or else 
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National Advertising 
KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 


GAINED 45,463 Agate Lines of display 
October, 1924, over October, 1923 


Competitive newspaper by the same com- 
parison LOST 36,471 agate lines national 
advertising. 


Journal-Post steadily GAINING. 
Get your share of the Kansas City business! 


Second lowest milline rate, morning 
or evening in U. S. on a 2500-line 
space contract. 


Lowest Sunday milline rate in the 
immediate Kansas City territory on 
a 2500-line space contract. 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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rejects them and creates the neces- 
sary adjustment. 

If our significances have been 
such as to become absurd when 
submitted to the corrector and 
viewed in the light of the con- 
text as a whole, we have that 
wonderful quality known as 
humor, and as the absurdity is 
subtle or pronounced, so our 
laughter is gentle or loud. 

An advertiser must remember 
that every word he uses calls 
forth a mental picture. He must 
see to it that he calls forth only 
pleasant and positive pictures, 
avoiding all that may be repel- 
lant or negative. He has also 
seen that his reader can only pro- 
vide significances which he already 
has in stock, unless he is going 
to greatly weaken and obscure 
the resulting picture. 

As you write a phrase, stop and 
examine the picture called forth 
in your own mind; then consider 
whether or not the reader at 
whom you are aiming will have 
that same picture in stock, or 
something approximately like it. 

Because you know all about 
your own product, do not assume 
that your reader does also. As 
you know that every few words 
make a picture and that the se- 
quence of these pictures makes a 
movie, see that you construct a 
scenario which your reader is 
capable of turning into a pleasant 
and attractive story. 

With all these points in mind 
you can go along weighing, visual- 
izing, amending and rejecting 
your words, until you feel con- 
vinced that from your word 
scenario your reader can build 
nothing but the very story you 
are aiming to “get over.” 


Medical Journal to Change 


Name 
The Journal of Medical Research, 
Boston, will change its name to the 


American Journal of Pathology, with 
its January issue. The publication will 
appear bi-monthly. 


Portland, Oreg., “Telegram” 
Appointment 


W. B. Dunn has been appointed clas- 
sified gioerans manager of the Port- 
e 


land, Oreg., Telegram. 
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J. A. Fowler, Vice-President, 
New York Agency 


John A. Fowler has become asso- 
ciated with the Foreign Advertising and 
Service Bureau, Inc., New York, as 
vice-president. For the last eighteen 
years Mr. Fowler has been in the 
Orient where he has been engaged in 
advertising and trade _ investigation 
work. He devoted ten years of this 
time to acting as business manager of 
newspapers in the Philippine Islands 
and in China. For six years Mr. 
Fowler was with the United States De- 
partment of Commerce as trade com- 
missioner for the countries lying be- 
tween China and India. 


A. W. Burch Dead 


A. W. Burch, business manager of 
the Charlotte, N. C., 


1 server, died 
recently in Charlotte. He was sixty- 
three years old. In 1900 he hecame 


advertising manager of the Rome, 
N. Y., Sentinel. He became advertis- 
ing manager of the Charlotte News in 
1904. His connection with the Ob- 
server dates from 1915, when be be- 
came advertising manager. In 1919 
he became business manager and part 
owner. 


Has Dayton Wire Wheel 


Account 

The Dayton Wire Wheel Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed the 
C. C. Stockford Company, Toledo, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising and sales promotion. A cam- 
paign is contemplated which will 
include business papers, newspapers and 
general magazines, after the comple- 
tion of certain preliminary sales work. 


Jewett Radio Advances 
T. F. W. Meyer 


T. F. W. Meyer has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Jewett 
Radio & Phonograph Company, De- 
troit, succeeding Procter Brevard. 
Mr. Meyer joined the Jewett organiza- 
tion last spring and has for some time 
been manager of its parts division. 


“Rock Products” Appoints 
W. H. Potter 


W. H. Potter has been appointed 
Eastern representative of Rock Prod- 
ucts, to succeed Alan B. Sanger, who 
has ‘resigned to join the G. M. Basford 
Company, New York. Mr. Potter was 
formerly with the Kenfield-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company. 


3 ie Frash and and W. Hanks 
Join Chicago Realtor 


O. TT. Frash, formerly with the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Chi- 
cago, and William Hanks, for seventeen 
years treasurer of the Snitzler-Warner 
Company, Chicago, have joined the Gen- 
eral Realty Company, of that city. 
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On November 8th, The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune purchased The 
Des Moines News fromThe Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. The News has 
been merged with The Des Moines 
Evening Tribune—the largest eve- 
ning newspaper in Des Moines and 
lowa. 


For more than forty-four years The 
Newswas published in Des Moines. 
It had a large following both in the 


city and state. 


All of the news services and fea- 
tures of The News have been added 
to The Evening Tribune. 


The 
DES MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


SHPO 


“The Backbone 
of practically every successful advertising campaign 
in Des Moines and Iowa” 
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5 years ago ~ 


No one had ever heard | 
of “Good Hardware” | 


Today- | 


Good Hardware!s 
more hardware! 
any magazineP' 








reis A cad in 
restores than 
yepublished 


Guaranteed Circulation 
45,000 Copies Monthly- 


Good 
Hardware 











Trade Division 
THe BUTTERICK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 
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Your Most Important 
Advertisement of the : 


Year Must be Written 
in 27 Days / 


] 


Final Forms for the 
Annual Show and 
Reference Number 
of MoToR 
close on December loth 











Edition Price 
100,000 $1.25 i 
Copies a copy 


MoToR 


“The Automotive Business Paper” 
EARLE H. McHUGH :: Business Manager 





119 West Fortieth Street - New York 
Hearst Building- Chicago :: Kresge Building - Detroit 
Little Building - Boston 
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How Far Can Associations Go for 
Advertising Funds? 


Only Those Directly Benefiting Should Be Asked to Contribute 


Rust Crart PusiisHers, Inc. 
Boston, Oct. 25, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

At a meeting of the Greeting Card 
Association, at Atlantic City, October 
24, the question was brought up whether 
it ‘would be advisable for the association 
to accept subscriptions for advertising 
purposes from manufacturers of the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
Greeting Cards, although such manufac- 
turers would not in any way be mem- 
bers of the Greeting Card Association 
nor have a vote on how the money 
should be spent. 

I am wondering if you can give us 
any information as to whether other 
associations get subscriptions for adver- 
tising in this manner. 

Rust Crart PustisHers, INc., 
Ernest Duptey CHASE. 


E doubt if it would be ad- 

visable to solicit outside con- 
tributions for the purpose men- 
tioned, although if contributions 
were offered unsolicited perhaps 
there would be no harm in accept- 
ing them. 

We know of associations that 
tried to draw financial support for 
their campaigns from outside 
sources, but we know of no in- 
stance where the plan succeeded. 
In one case a controversy ‘arose 
over the question, with the result 
that the association broke up and 
a promising advertising campaign 
was nipped in the bud. 

In fact the problem of raising 
the funds for an association cam- 
paign is always ticklish. It is the 
rock on which many association 
campaigns go to pieces. It has 
been the experience of most suc- 
cessful association advertisers 
that the funds for the advertising 
must be secured in an orderly 
way. Some system of getting the 
money must be set up that will 
automatically raise the needed ap- 
propriation. The position of the 
association will be stronger and 
also safer if the raising of funds 
is kept within the immediate 
bounds of that portion of the in- 
dustry that is in the association. 

Passing-around-the-hat methods 
should also be avoided, even with- 
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in the ranks of the association it- 
self. Those co-operative bodies 
that are dependent on the gener- 
osity of their members for sup- 
port cannot plan ahead properly 
as they never know how much 
money they are going to have 
available. 

It is true that many co-operative 
advertising appropriations are col- 
lected from a wide variety of 
sources and sometimes in a hap- 
hazard manner at that. This is 
particularly the case in com- 
munity campaigns. Hotels, rail- 
roads, ‘manufacturers, _ retailers 
and other business men may con- 
tribute to the advertising fund. 
All of these contributors, how- 
ever, have reason to feel that they, 
individually, will receive some 
direct benefit from the campaign. 

But even in community adver- 
tising the tendency is to place the 
raising of the funds on a more 
systematic basis. In some States 
the law provides for raising 
money for this purpose through 
taxation. The funds gained 
through taxation are supplemented 
by an- arbitrary assessment, 
through Chambers of Commerce 
or in some such way, on all those 
business interests that are likely 
to be helped by the advertising. 
The Hawaiian Tourists Bureau, 
for instance, gets 25 per cent of 
its annual revenue by levying on 
all freight coming into the Islands. 

Many associations include in 
their membership lists diverse 
groups in the industry. The 
American Gas Association, for 
example, is composed of both gas 
companies and the manufacturers 
of appliances. The Society for 
Electrical Development draws its 
financial support from practically 
every side of the industry. In the 
membership of the Society of 
American Florists are both grow- 
ers and distributors. The Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Commit- 
tee gets its funds from many 
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branches of the trade, including a 
tax which the State of Sao Paulo 
in Brazil levies. In all of these 
instances, however, the contribut- 
ing members profit directly from 
the prosperity of the industry. 
The flower grower, for example, 
is entirely dependent on the re- 
tailer. The people and the Gov- 
ernment of Sao Paulo are vitally 
interested in the prosperity of the 
coffee business. 

The paper manufacturer, on the 
other hand, is not so dependent on 
the well-being of the greeting card 
manufacturers. The greeting card 
field is only one of the many mar- 
kets to which he is selling. If the 
paper manufacturer were to sup- 
port one of his customers with an 
advertising contribution there is 
no reason why he should not simi- 
larly support his many other cus- 
tomers. Of course this would be 
obviously out of the question. 

Association advertisers cannot 
go too far back into their sources 
of supply for advertising support. 
One of the associations that 
broke up, to which we have al- 
ready referred, carried this idea 
to ridiculous lengths. It even so- 
licited motor truck manufacturers 
for a donation with the argument 
that if the advertising succeeded 
as they expected it would all 
participating manufacturers would 
be in the market for more trucks. 
All things considered, therefore, 
it would seem to be the best policy 
for the Greeting Card Association 
to confine its solicitation of adver- 
tising funds to its own members. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Bond Brokers Appoint 


Montreal Agency 

The R. G. Hoerner Company, Mead 
& Company and Stanger & Comeeny. 
investment bonds, all of Montreal, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Dominion Advertisers Ltd., also of 
Montreal. Newspapers and financial 
publications will be used in campaigns 
which will soon start for these ac- 
counts. 


Appoints Cone, Hunton & 


Woodman 

The Hollywood, Calif., 

appointed Cone, Hunton k man, 

Inc., publishers’ representative, New 

York, as its advertising representative 

for the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Citizen, has 
ood 
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New Campaign on Clothes 
Line Reel 


The Hoge Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., New York, plans a six-month cam- 
paign on the Lowell clothes line reel. 

Vomen’s ma azines, business papers, and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. The 
Hoge company has put a new white 
enamel clothes line reel on the market 
in addition to its green enamel reel 
which has been marketed through the 
hardware and housefurnishing trade for 
some time. The Dauchy Company, New 
York, advertising agency, is handling 
this advertising. 


Timken Roller Bearing 
Appoints Gardner Agency 


The advertising account of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has been placed with the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., St. Louis. The 
account will handled by the Chicago 
office of the Gardner agency. The New 
York and St. Louis offices will work with 
the account in industrial fields, such as 
textile and mining. This appointment be- 
— effective with the Timken schedule 
or 1925. 


“Tru-Art” Candy Trade-Mark 
Registered 


The Collins-Hencke Candy Company, 
San Francisco, ae | confec- 
tioner, has made application for regis- 
tration of the trade-mark, ‘“Tru-Art” 
for use on candy. The company has 
used the name on specially moulded 
chocolates since last August. This 
product, A. R. Draper, sales manager, 
informs Printers’ Inx, is being adver- 
tised on the Pacific Coast. 








New Accounts with 
Wallerstein Agency 


L’Oreal Hanne and the M. E. Potter 
Company, both of New York, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Business papers 
are now being a by L’Oreal Hanne, 
which contemplates extending its cam- 
paign to include newspapers. 


B. A. Doane Joins Hartford 
Agency 

Blanford A. Doane has _ joined 

The Walter A. Allen Agency, Inc., 


Hartford, Conn. He was formerly 
with the Littlehale Advertising Agency, 


Inc., and at one time was with the 
George L. Dyer Company, both of 
New York. 


Becomes Slagle Poster 
Advertising Company 


The name of the Xenia Bill Posting 
Company , Xenia, Ohio, has been chan 
to the Siagle Poster Advertising | = 


pany, coincident with the purc' 
that company by B. H. 


Slagle. 
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“~and one letter to 
600 prospects brought 
in $7,800.00” 


Frequently you hear of well-nigh miraculous results 
obtained from one letter. Above we tell of one such 
letter, written and produced by our own organization 
for one of our clients. 


Butaresuch lettersreally the onesthat makedirect mail 
the profitable advertising medium that it is? Check 
their history and you will find either a background of 
continuous advertising that laid the groundwork for 
the one letter which brought in spectacular returns 
—or else you will hear of a high-pressure one-time 
selling effort, frequently accompanied by an aftermath 
of unfilled orders, cancelled shipments and dissatis- 
fied customers. 


The users who get the most out of direct mail are 
those whose advertising program is so laid out that 
at least one letter or broadside or circular is sent 
every week or every month to their potential buyers. 


We have hundreds of such satisfied clients—large 
and small—whose business is growing steadily month 
by month through their use of our carefully planned, 
result-getting direct mail campaigns. For some of these 
we create the advertising as well as produce it. For 
others we just handle the mechanical work. 











If you have only 1,000 possible buyers of your prod- 
uct, let us start now to send them properly prepared 
direct mail matter regularly and ultimately you will 
get business from almost all of them. And if you have 
1,000,000 possible buyers, our shop can handle your 
mailings to them without fuss or worry. 


Send for booklet, ‘Secrets of Results in Mail Sales” 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Direct Mail Department 
320 E. 21st Street - Chicago, Ills. 
Planning » Writing + Illustrating - Printing - Mailing Lists - Addressing » Mailing 








President Coolidge 
on Advertising’s Job 


66 DVERTISING is undoubt- 

edly one of the factors 
through which we must establish 
a better understanding of our 
American system of doing busi- 
ness and the inherent soundness 
of our economic, social and politi- 
cal structure.” This is President 
Coolidge’s view of advertising’s 
job. The statement was made by 
him in a letter to Philip L. Thom- 
son, president of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

A short time ago Mr. Thomson 
called at the White House by spe- 
cial invitation, to meet the Presi- 
dent. During the course of the 
conversation President Coolidge 
talked on advertising, and men- 
tion was made to him of the 
fact the Association of National 
Advertisers would shortly hold 
its annual convention at Atlantic 
City. A copy of the program was 
requested by the President. 

After he had received the pro- 
gram, President Coolidge wrote 
Mr. Thomson concerning it and 
made the statement quoted above. 
President Coolidge’s letter to Mr. 
Thomson, in full, is as follows: 


THe Wuite House 
Wasuincton, Oct. 31, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Thomson: 

What you said to me during our talk 
a day or two ago, about the annual 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers, interested me very much. 
As I understand it, your organization 
is seeking to make more effective use 
of advertising toward building good-will, 
creating markets and securing the eco- 
nomical distribution of products; to the 
end that economies thus brought about 
may be passed along to the ‘public in 
lower prices. 

Certainly, these are worthy objec- 
tives. I note that you have on your 
program a representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and I need 
hardly assure you that you can count 
on the Administration’s co-operation in 
this work, particularly in eliminating 
waste in any of the steps in advertising 
and marketing. 

Your study of how legitimate busi- 
ness can best interpret itself to the pub- 
lic should be of value because advertis- 
ing is undoubtedly one of the factors 
through which we must establish a bet- 
ter understanding of our American sys- 
tem of doing business and the inherent 
soundness of our economic, social and 
political structure. 

I commend your association for what 
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seems to me the worthwhile work which 
it is carrying on. Judging from the 
program, your meeting at Atlantic City 
should be most helpful. I certainly 
wish for it all success. 
Very truly yours, 
CALVIN CooLince. 


Advertising Golfers to Hold - 


Winter Tournament 


The annual tournament of the Winter 
Golf League of Advertising Interests 
will be held at Pinehurst, N.C from 
January 10 to 17, 1925. The aie this 
year is officially designated ‘ ‘The Mirth- 
quake.” Committees are now at work 
arranging the tournament schedule and 
the distribution of prizes for which 
$3,000 will be spent. 

Frank Finney is president of the 
League; M. C. Meigs, vice-president; 
Charles W. Hoyt, treasurer, and W. R. 
Hotchkin, secretary. 

The membership of the various com- 
mittees follows: Trophy: Dr. R 
Gardner, chairman, A. C. G. Hammes. 
fahr, W. A. Curley; Transportation: W. 
E. Conklyn; Hotel Reservations: Arthur 
Sachtleben; Tournament: R. Murray 
Purves, chairman, W'‘. Roy Barnhill, 
Roy S. Durstine; Entertainment: Rod- 
ney E. Boone, chairman, Charles E. 
Murnan, C. ‘f Putnam, Elmer_ Rich, 
H. F. Harrison; Membership: Graham 
Patterson, chairman. S. Wilbur Cor- 
man, George C. Dutton, Eliot D. Moore 
and Guy C. Pierce. 


W. T. Grant Chain Plans 
Larger Executive Staff 


Plans for enlargement of the execu- 
tive organization of the W. T. Grant 
Company, department stores, will 
submitted to directors and stockholders 
of that company at an early date by 
the president, W. T. Grant. 

Under these plans Mr. Grant will be- 
come chairman of the board. E. 
Freeman, treasurer for many years, will 
succeed him as president. Other offi- 
cials to be appointed will be: Vice-pres- 
ident and director of operations, B. 
Rowe; vice-president and director of ad- 
vertising and sales, E. L. Dow; vice- 
president and director of merchandis- 
ing. H. L. Crawford, and vice-president 
and treasurer, F. A. Powdrell. 


B. F. Provandie with 


“College Humor” 

B. F. Provandie has been appointed 
advertising director of College Humor, 
Chicago. e was with Life, New York, 
for more than fifteen years, at one 
time as Western advertising manager, 
and later as _ advertising director. 
Since last April he has been associated 
with Judge, New York, as vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director. 


Joins Wm. R. Rob Robinson Agency 


et M. Lattimer has joined the 
staff of Wm. R. Robinson & Company, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency. 
He was for seven and one-half years 
with the Pace Institute, New York. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 








You can best judge the advertising 
value of a newspaper by the local mer- 
chants’ estimate as expressed by their use 
of it. 

The Washington Star on Friday, Oct. 
31st, was compelled to print a 68-page 
paper to accommodate the demand made 
on its space for advertising. There were 
no extraordinary circumstances—just the 
natural course of business publicity— 
through the natural medium for Wash- 
ington merchants—because they know 
The Star—Evening and Sunday—com- 
pletely covers the field—going directly 
into the homes. 


The Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 


110 E. 42d Street Tower Bailding 








CHICAGO OFFICE 
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564Million 


This vast fortune represents 
only the 1924 crop value of 


IOWA 


(Increase of 52 million dollars over 1923) 


IVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR million dollars 

is an entirely new wealth in Iowa, being extracted from 
mother earth during 1924. This is much less than one-half of 
IOWA’S 1925 actual buying power, inasmuch as value of live 
stock andi industrial production is not included. 

Astounding! One of the richest territories in the world has 
suddenly, within a few short months, become approximately 
10 per cent richer. 

This general increase in the prosperity of IOWANS means 
that during 1925 they will have approximately 10 per cent 
MORE to spend for all kinds of food, clothing, necessities, 
luxuries, etc., than they had previously. 


Therefore, millions of dollars more will be spent in Iowa 
for advertised products than was spent in 1923. 


Will the local dealer have your products in stock to supply 
this tremendous increase in demand? 


Why Iowa Is Rich! 


IOWA is FIRST among other states in per capita 
wealth; value of corn, oats, horses, hogs, poultry and 
eggs; value of farm lands and buildings; total value 
of farm property; percentage of farm land improved; 
number of automobiles on farms; low illiteracy, and 
farms equipped with telephones. 








— 
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OW 
Dollars fesi»- 


57% of Iowa’s population live in cities and towns, the other 43% 
live closer to their nearest store than most large city residents are 
to their business district. With an automobile for every four per- 
sons, no resident lives more than 20 minutes by auto from a store. 


Where Every Family Takes a Daily Paper 


Iowans not only prefer the daily newspaper to all other kinds of 
publications (as is explained in the book shown below) but consider 
it an indispensable necessity of their daily lives. . In fact the combined 
circulation of the Iowa Daily Press Association is greater than the 
number of families in the state. 

These Iowa publishers, backed by cooperation from Iowa distributers 
will actually help you make your sales campaign in Iowa a success. 
A Combined circulation of 563,167 at a Combined rate of $1.74. 


Send for FREE 
1925 IOWA Book 


A new 1925 Iowa Book will soon be off the 
press. It contains the latest, most complete and 
detailed information relative to the rich Iowa 
Market, how to reach it, its distributing facil- 
ities, etc., and is of interest to all ae 
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Eastern Film Corporation 
offers you 

world wide facilities 

for Motion Picture Advertising 


S—WHIS organization is the most 
2s ! complete, to our knowledge, 
Aen specializing in motion picture ad- 
==) vertising. We own facilities for 
making or showing motion pictures for 
publicity or advertising purposes anywhere 
in the world. 





When we accept an order from you we 
assume complete responsibility for all of the 
work until the picture is finished. When 
you see the finished result—not before— 
is payment due. We don’t sell promises; 
we keep them! 


Regardless of the size of the undertaking 
we are equipped physically, scientifically 
and financially to handle it to your com- 
plete satisfaction. 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST.42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We have served sev’ veral large advertisers continuously 
for over 14 years. ‘* What they say”’—sent on request. 




















Labor’s Bridge to Understanding 


The Growing Chain of Labor Banks Will Substitute Reasoned 


Co-operation for Unreasoning Force 


By Warren S. Stone 


President, 


N2 economic development in 
the world today is so full of 
promise as the entry of organized 
labor into the banking business. 
I believe that the mobilized saving 
power of workmen, employed 
through safe and _ intelligently 
managed investment, will lift the 
whole relationship between capital 
and labor to a higher plane. It 
will be a bridge to better under- 
standing on both sides. It will 
teach labor the problems and risks 
of capital; and it will teach capital 
more common sense in its dealings 
with labor. We have had war 
long enough, much too long. The 
time has come to substitute rea- 
soned co-operation for unreason- 
ing force. 

When labor stepped into the 
banking field a little more than 
three years ago, most observers 
regarded it as a _ revolutionary 
move. They thought the work- 
ers’ banking resources would be 
used to finance the struggle with 
the employers. Perhaps, however, 
that did not trouble even the em- 
ployers a great deal. They con- 
fidently expected these new banks 
would fail. How could mere 
workmen succeed in a business so 
complex and abstruse? They were 
sure, so observers said more than 
once, to go smash. 

One of the first things we 
learned was that banking is neither 
complex nor abstruse. There is 
no mystery about it. I admit, of 
course, that foreign exchange is 
difficult, due to constant fluctua- 
tions in values. The ordinary 
commercial or savings bank does 
business on a basis about as sim- 
ple as any other retail business. It 
deals in credit instead of dry 


goods or groceries; but it has very 
similar problems of inventory and 
marketing. But that did not pre- 


Portions of an article appearing in 
the November issue of World’s Work. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


vent us from employing men 
trained to attend to banking de- 
tails. If a locomotive engineer 
were about to build a house he 
wouldn’t try to do it all himself; 
he would call in carpenters and 
masons and plumbers who knew 
their business. He might be the 
best engineer on his division and 
not know how to saw a board to fit. 
We realized that the mechanics of 
banking required men who knew 
how to drive that kind of machine, 
and so we took in tellers and cash- 
iers and managers who had spent 
years on the job. 

No brotherhood bank has failed. 
Each of them is operated on the 
sound and simple principles which 
govern good bankers everywhere. 

The growth of the movement 
has been amazing. By the end of 
this year the combined resources 
of labor banks in the United 
States will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000,000. By the time 
this is printed the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers will have 
twelve in operation—as I write 
there are ten—and the total labor 
banks will be more than thirty. 
Twenty-eight labor banks, all told, 
are in operation at this moment, 
seven more are in process of for- 
mation, and there are sixty appli- 
cations on my desk, asking how 
to proceed and awaiting investiga- 
tion. We do not try to hurry this 
process. We try to keep the brake 
on it. We do not want new banks 
to fall into the hands of persons 
not in sympathy with their aims, 
who will exploit the workers in- 
stead of helping them. 

What are these aims? What 
can a labor bank do for labor that 
any commercial or savings bank 
or trust company can’t do? 

To begin with, we can make the 
workingman feel at home. I have 
been going into banks for forty 
years, and I have not got over 
that chilly feeling which always 
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comes just as I enter. It is in the 
air. Any workman who enters 
one of our banks knows he is 
welcome. He is made to feel 
easy even if he is not there to 
do business. He has always felt 
out of place in the other kind of 
bank because he was out of 
place. It wasn’t planned for him, 
wasn’t meant for him. But our 
banks are his banks. 

If labor banks are the workers’ 
banks, then the workers should 
share in the earnings. That is a 
fundamental principle with us. I 
realize that bank profit-sharing is 
held to be high treason in some 
places. But even those labor 
banks which enter the national 
banking system can share profits 
in their savings departments with 
the savings depositors, and they 
do. We think that the stockhold- 
ers in a bank should be contented 
with 10 per cent on their money. 
All over that rate of dividends, 
after the carrying charges have 
been paid, and a certain sum set 
aside for reserve, according to 
sound banking practice, is pro- 
rated among the savings deposi- 
tors. In the past three years we 
have paid 4 per cent, compounded 
quarterly, and have paid in addi- 
tion a special dividend to deposi- 
tors of 1 per cent each year be- 
sides. And we pay interest on 
savings from the day the deposit 
is opened until the day it is taken 
out, counting actual days. 

The usual savings bank tries to 
get its depositors to leave their 
money in its care. It can pay 4 
per cent, say, compounded semi- 
annually, and still turn the money 
over at a profit. But we try to 
get our savings depositors to take 
their money out. As soon as a 
man has saved $500 we suggest to 
him that he put it into a bond. 
We are trying to get our peo- 
ple into a habit of thrift, for all 
of us are creatures of habit. Once 
a man has clipped a coupon for 
the first time he wants to cut 
another, and he begins saving to 
buy another bond. 

The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Co-operative Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, which I 
am best qualified to discuss here 
because I happen to be president 
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of it, has an investment depart- 
ment which keeps an eye open for 
the kind of bonds it can recommend 
to our customers. We demand 
that they shall be good invest- 
ments. Working people who save 


- are always putting their money 


into investments, like other 
Americans, for we are an invest- 
ing nation; but working people 
heretofore have often put their 
funds into bad stocks and wild- 
cat schemes. We are trying to 
stop that. We are trying to edu- 
cate them into safe markets. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR JOIN H:ANDS 
IN BOND BUYING 

The first time our Cleveland 
bank joined the biggest Wall 
Street bank in a bond purchase 
marked an epoch in American fi- 
nance. It was historic, not on 
account of the sum involved, but 
on account of the nature of the 
joint investors. The Cleveland 
bank and the National City Com- 
pany, which is a subsidiary of 
the billion - dollar National 
City Bank, took over together 
$3,500,000 bonds of the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern Railroad 
Company, at a price to yield about 
6.35 per cent to the investor. It 
was not an underwriting trans- 
action but a joint purchase. Here 
was a Wall Street bank joining 
hands with a labor bank in a fi- 
nancial deal. In the future there 
will be many more such deals. 
Their significance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Now, the Cleveland bank, in 
marketing those bonds, offered 
them first to the men employed on 
the International-Great Northern 
Railroad. Every locomotive en- 
gineer, every fireman, every con- 
ductor or mechanic, who bought 
one of those bonds, had a sudden 
added interest in the railway. He 
was a creditor. The first interest 
of the creditor is in the solvency 
of the debtor. As the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern prospers, so 
will its bondholders be assured of 
a good investment. The workers 
who hold its securities will do 
their level best to see that it gets 
and gives good service, because 
that way prosperity lies. 

We think it better for our men 
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Every day or so we get a letter 
from some busy advertiser who 
has stopped the wheels long 
enough todictatea word of praise 
for some phase of Bundscho 
service. After a round through 
the shop that letter returns 
to our files all creased and 
smudged by inky fingers. And 
yet some people say there isn’t 
any sentiment in business! 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 
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The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have built up their circu- 
lations on a high standard 
of appeal. Their policy is 
based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are in- 
tended primarily for the 
dissemination of news— 
honestly, fairly, completely, 
and as impartially as it can 
be given to its readers. 


They are good newspapers 
—they are also good ad- 
vertising mediums. 


The circulation of these 
newspapers is now over 


101,000 net paid. 
Rae Doc & Line 





Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Represen tatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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to buy bonds than to buy stocks. 
We like the partnership which 
stocks confer, but we do not be- 
lieve that many workmen can af- 
ford to assume the risks involved. 
Bonds bring that sense of respon- 
sibility which workingmen ought 
to have, and they bring a sense of 
security, if they are good bonds, 
which stocks seldom give. 

Labor banks are tapping a big 
investment field which has been 
left heretofore chiefly to the de- 
vices of the wildcatter. The 
Brotherhood has its own insur- 
ance, because the old line com- 
panies will not insure us at any 
price; driving an engine is rated 
as an extra-hazardous occupation, 
and it is a fact that the average 
term of insured life after a man 
comes to us is only eleven years 
and seven days. So the Brother- 
hood is paying into the homes of 
deceased and disabled locomotive 
engineers about three millions a 
year. This goes for the most 
part into the hands of inexperi- 
enced women and perhaps of chil- 
dren, who have been the prey of 
get-rich-quick swindlers. It is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of this 
money has been wasted within a 
year. We have succeeded in 
changing this. From the time the 
Cleveland bank was started we 
have averaged about a million a 
month in deposits. This is only 
one bank. The saving power of 
American workingmen is so great 
that, if they would save and care- 
fully invest their savings, in ten 
years they could be one of the 
dominating financial powers of the 
world. 

Labor banks are not only be- 
coming the reservoirs of money 
which would be wasted or badly 
invested otherwise; they are also 
bringing funds out of the stock- 
ing and marmalade jar. Not long 
ago the actuary of the United 
States Treasury estimated that 
there was about $400,000,000 hid- 
den away out of the sight of 
banks. He seemed to think that 
this was just miserliness, but all 
of us know that the people of this 
country are more likely to be skep- 
tical and distrustful than miserly. 
Do you know anyone who likes to 
gloat over the mere sight of paper 
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money, or even gold? I don’t. 
Part, at least, of this money was 
in the stocking because the owner 
feared to trust banks. We have 
had some ugly failures in this 
country, and it has upset confi- 
dence in that class of our popu- 
lation which knows least about 
banking. In fact our bankers as 
a class are distinguished by pro- 
bity. They are the men we ask 
to take care of our money—those 
of us who are educated to banking 
—and they are the men we ask 
first to head the subscription list 
when there is a public movement 
afoot. But the fact remains that, 
partly perhaps through ignorance, 
huge sums are being kept out of 
banks where they ought to be. 


LABOR BANKS GET “STOCKING” 
FUNDS 


We found that as soon as we 
opened the Cleveland bank. We 
got deposits not merely from 
unionized working men and 
women, but also from professional 
men and seamstresses and 
stenographers and clerks. We 
got deposits from every State in 
the Union, from the Canal Zone, 
Central America, Cuba, Germany, 
Ireland, and Mexico. We have 
more than 4,000 out-of-town ac- 
counts, and less than 1,500 of them 
are of members of the B. of L. E. 
We do an immense volume of 
banking by mail. I cannot but 
believe that some of this money 
was concealed in stockings and 
tin cans until the labor banks 
began to come into being. And 
the labor banks will justify the 
faith thus manifested in them. 

After we made that joint deal 
with the National City Company, 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
the National City Bank, made a 
statement in which he welcomed 
the competition of labor banks. 
He said they would be a good 
thing for the whole banking busi- 
ness, because it would show the 
very people who distrusted bankers 
that they, the banks, had no 
special privileges but were per- 
forming a real public service; 
and because it would encourage 
thrift, which is good not only for 
the individual but also for the 
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community. Now let me quote a . mers to lend money—on its prop- 


few sentences verbatim: 


_ We think the result will be more sav- 
ings, more banking business, increased 
demand for labor, greater prosperity, and 
an impetus to social progress. 

Furthermore, we think the logical ten- 
dency from this development of labor 
banks will be for labor to take a larger 
part in all kinds of business, and that 
this will be for the general good. We 
do not think that the wage-earners should 
be nothing but employees, but that they 
should plan to share in ownership. The 
modern form of corporate organization 
makes it possible for thousands of per- 
sons to participate in the ownership of 
an industry, either as bondholders or 
stockholders, and we believe that it will 
be for the good of the country to have 
the railroads and larger industries owned 
in this manner. We do not want a 
sharp line drawn between the owners 
and workers, but rather that the two 
shall be the same or closely intermingled. 
The result will be better understanding 
and more effective co-operation. 


Coming from one of the biggest 
figures in Wall Street, and the 
head of its biggest bank, that 
Statement has a hopeful sound. 
As for labor, it has an idea that 
it can profit by keeping an eye 
on Wall Street, to see how Big 
Business does _ things. The 
Brotherhood has bought a big 
interest in the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. I like to 
call this “our window on Wall 
Street.” It enables us to know 
what is going on, and, what is 
more, it enables a representative 
of organized labor to talk across 
the directors’ table as man to man 
with those who own the industries, 
which employ labor. 

Not being able to do this has 
been one of our stumbling blocks 
in the past. Suppose the loco- 
motive engineers on a line in the 
Northwest, let us say, were 
seriously concerned with shop 
conditions. It was a matter of 
life and death with them. If they 
took out engines badly repaired, 
they took as much risk as the 
passengers and freight. But 
when they wanted to talk things 
over they had to deal with some 
minor official who was there to get 
results. They couldn’t talk with 
the men who owned the road and 
really had its efficient operation 
at heart. They couldn’t talk with 
the bankers who were lending 
money—or inducing their custo- 


erty, and who were therefore 
keenly interested in its general 
prosperity. We went into Wall 
Street so we could do that. And 
incidentally we “bought into” a 
bank of such prestige and size as 
would have taken us twenty years 
to build up. 

These are some of the advan- 
tages which are accruing to labor 
—not to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers alone, but 
to other organizations as well— 
from setting up their own banks. 
But the advantages which will 
accrue to the public bulk even 
larger in my mind. For this 
movement affects the whole 
future of labor and capital, and 
the whole future of the public 
which consumes their joint 
product. 

Organized labor in the United 
States has gone through three 
cycles (some of the unions are 
still in the second). The first was 
the period during which class 
consciousness was being aroused. 

The second stage was a defen- 
sive struggle for the principle of 
collective bargaining. This was 
and is a period of warfare. It 
involves the use of force, some- 
times economic and sometimes 
physical, on both sides. There are 
labor leaders today who think 
only in terms of force. They 
cannot believe that the ends and » 
aims of labor can possibly be 
achieved through understanding 
and co-operation. They deny that 
there is an actual identity of in- 
terest between the employer and 
the employed. 


CO-OPERATION INSTEAD OF WAR 

The third cycle or phase lies in 
constructive development toward 
a system of co-operation rather 
than war; and the most striking 
evidence of this phase is the labor 
bank. 7 

During the sixty years of its 
existence the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has been 
recognized as the leading progres- 
sive railroad labor union. During 
that more than half a century the 
Brotherhood has never broken a 
contract, and has advanced con- 
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Who Sells 
Your Product? 









\ \ J HETHER your product is sold through distribu- 

tor, jobber or dealer trade channels, the man 
who actually sells your goods is the man who comes 
into final contact with the ultimate purchaser. 


The final contact man can either 
make sales for you or un-make 
them. Whether he be jobber, 
dealer or dealer’s salesman, 
he’s the man on whom it will 
pay you to concentrate your 
selling fire. 

Your final contact man must 
be thoroughly sold on your 
product. He must be fully 
educated as to its possibilities, 
entirely converted to your poli- 
cies and your institution. He 
must know the most effective 
methods of displaying, selling 
and merchandising your prod- 
uct. 

The best way to assure maxi- 
mum profit from every adver- 


tising dollar is through a sys- 
tematic campaign of education 
and goodwill building concen- 
trated on your organization of 
final contact men. The most ef- 
fective medium for accomplish- 
ing this is a properly planned, 
carefully edited, correctly de- 
signed House Organ — your 
own, individual ‘‘Institutional 
Magazine.”’ 

Our clients offer ample evi- 
dence that the ‘‘Institutional 
Magazines’’ we publish for 
them, complete from cover to 
cover, are powerfully potent 
factors in building goodwill, 
making sales and increasing 


profits. 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc., New Yor« 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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sistently toward the third cycle. 


This process of advance has 
been slow, but not so slow in 
the United States as elsewhere. 

Until the labor bank came into 
being it was difficult to find a 
common ground. Labor and 
capital were islands, as the phrase 
goes, shouting at each other across 
seas of misunderstanding. Even 
though the workman owned his 
tools, and therefore was a 
capitalist; even though he owned 
his home, and therefore had 
wealth; even though he was in 
one sense a producer and in an- 
other a distinctly different person, 
a consumer, he still supposed that 
there was some essential difference 
between him and his employer. He 
thought a sharp line could be 
drawn between them. And the 
employer thought so too, in most 
instances. He thought the worker 
was getting as much as he could 
for as little as he could give. 
There was suspicion and hostility 
between them. 

Various devices have been tried 
to remedy this situation, and some 
of them have been productive of 
genuine good. But do not 
believe any artificial device will 
ever be so good as a better under- 
standing. 

Whether we have public owner- 
ship or private ownership, or 
group control or any other kind 
of control, we have all the good 
engineers there are, and _ this 
country will need locomotive 
engineers. That phase of the 
future doesn’t bother us. We are 
concerned wholly with arriving at 
a better understanding with those 
who must employ us, those whose 
freight we must pull, and those 
who put their lives in our hands 
as passengers on trains. And we 
regard the labor banks as our best 
hope of reaching that under- 
standing. 


Account for Lyddon & 
Hanford 


Beatrice Mabie, Inc., New York, 
maker of beauty preparations has 
laced its advertising account with the 
Sow York office of the Lyddon & Han- 
ford Company, Rochester, N. Y., ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Henry S. Cooper Dead 


Henry S. Cooper, founder and former 
president ‘of the Cooper Underwear 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., died at his 
home near that city recently. He was 
sixty-six years old. He was for many 
years associated with the Chicago- 
Kenosha Hosiery Company, later The 
Allen A Company. He joined his two 
brothers in 1900 in the organization of 
the Cooper Underwear Company, later 
becoming its president. A son, Robert 
S. Cooper, succeeded him as president 
in 1917. 


Master House Bureau Appoints 
Nichols-Evans 


The Master House Bureau, Cleveland, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Nichols-Evans Company, advertising 
agency, of that city. The Bureau recently 
was organized to promote sound con- 
struction and better workmanship 
through its publication “Safeguard 
Policy.” Starting with the November 
issues, class, professional and trade pub- 
lications will be used. Magazines and 
newspapers will be added later. 


New Account for 
J. H. Newmark 


The Twin-High Sales Corporation, 
New York, Eastern distributors of the 
Twin-High transmission for Ford cars 
and trucks, has placed its advertising 
account with J. H. Newmark, Inc., 
advertising agency, of that city. 


H. S. Willson with Paasche 
Air Brush 


Harry S. Willson has been appointed 
promotion sales manager of the Paasche 
Air Brush Company, Chicago. He 
was for several years sales manager of 
the Nelson Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich. 


a F: McKay with 
Calkins & Holden 


Allan T. McKay has joined the staff 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., advertising 
ageney, New York. He was_ recently 
with the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., also of that city. 


Leaves Smith Printing 
Company 
L. W. Seward has resigned as man- 
ager of sales promotion and aot 
of The Smith Printing Co., Inc., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. He has been with the 
Smith company for the last three years. 


Joins Boston Agency 
Gladys Gifford Telfer, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Tel-U-Where 
Company of America, has joined the 
O’Connell- Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Boston. 
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Fighting the Faker 


An outstanding leader in the 
oil industry recently said, “Na- 
tional Petroleum News did more to 
start and has done more to keep 
up the fight against fake and fly- 
by-night stock-selling crooks in 
the oil industry than any other 


single force.” 
OFFICES: 








CLEVELAND . . ._ 812 Huron Road 
CHICAGO ° ° 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK . .  . 342 Madison Ave. 


TULSA, OKLA. 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS e 614 West Building 
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I never tasted better coffee” 


Maxwell House 
Coffee 


“Good to the last drop” ie 


Man Is Greater ™ 


MB JOEL O. CHEEK of Nashville, Tenn., presi- sp 

dent of the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, is one of la 
the livest wires in America. He is past 70, but so alert 
mentally and physically that his sons and other officials th 
are constantly on the jump to keep pace with him. 








re 

Mr. Cheek is the dynamo behind the success of Max- de 
well House Coffee and he gives much credit to Street nt 
Car advertising, which has been used uninterruptedly for m 
eight years, during which time the distribution and sale se 
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han The Medium 


spread from Nashville to all of the Southern States and 
later to Eastern and Central States. 


There is nothing sold in grocery stores more competitive 
than coffee. To invade new cities with a package coffee 
requires courage, enthusiasm and advertising that will 
deliver multiple impressions every day to. tremendous 
numbers of peoplein-each city, The Street Cars carry the 
masses in every city every day and mass demand must be 
secured to make any brand of coffee-a big seller. 


ADVERTISING COMPANY | 
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: Work Demanding : 


SALESMEN 











ESTABLISHED 1876 
ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 


A SALESMAN 








N answer to a call for a “Representative” 

we send a Goldmann salesman—ttained 
in the craft and thoroughly capable of turning 
your problem into a successful piece of print- 
ing. These men can be your personal repre- 
sentatives in our shop and form that intimate 
contact that makes for mutual satisfaction 
between the client and Goldmann. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Printers Since &ighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 









VERSATILITY: “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying ' 
character and requirements.” 


One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann a LQ 
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Who Said 
It Cannot Be Sold in 
Packages? 





Now That Oranges and Grape 
Fruit Are to Be Distributed to 
the Consumer in Sealed Cartons 
It Seems as though the Last 
Stronghold of Bulk Products Is 
Doomed to Fall. 





We an advertised product 
loses its identity somewhere 
en route from manufacturer to 
consumer a big part of the adver- 
tising dollar is irretrievably 
thrown to the winds. It is an ap- 
preciation of the costliness of 
marketing products without keep- 
ing their advertised identity intact 
that has led the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change to pack a part of its 
oranges and grapefruit in con- 
sumer packages this year. Early 
in December the Exchange will. be 
ready to advertise Sealdsweet 
oranges in three sizes of sealed 
cartons to the consumer. A little 
later the Exchange will carry out 
the same consumer package pro- 
gram when its grapefruit are 
ripe for marketing. 

A warranty certificate is en- 
closed with every carton of Fi-Bo- 
Pak box, as the cartons are called, 
protecting the consumer both as 
to the quality and condition. This 
guarantee is indeed a significant 
detail. Unless the consumer pack- 
ages move out of the retail deal- 
er’s hands quickly the guarantee 
will prove to be a costly one. By 
advertising Sealdsweet oranges 
and grapefruit in a big way the 
Exchange intends to increase the 
consumption of these fruits, and 
in that way speed up the turn both 
for retailer and jobber. 

“The fruit industry has been 
slow in adopting the consumer 
package,” explained a representa- 
tive of the consumer package de- 
partment, “partly because its inter- 
ests are so widely scattered, partly 
because orchard products have not 
been sufficiently standard to permit 
packing, labeling and selling under 
an advertised guarantee of quality, 
and partly because a suitable pack- 
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age was lacking. But production 
of oranges and grape fruit in 
Florida, under the direction of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, and un- 
der United States Government in- 
spection, has come to the point 
where it is possible to sell citrus 
fruits on the same basis as Sun- 
Maid raisins, Meadow Gold but- 
ter or Uneeda biscuits.” 

Where a jobber or dealer has in 
the past had to handle oranges 
and grape fruit in the freak size 
crate or box holding one and 
three-fifths bushels, he will be able 
to buy them, in the future, in quar- 
ter, half or bushel containers, each 
carrying the minimum net weight 
stamped on the carton. Buying 
and selling oranges by weight, in- 
stead of dozen, is one of the de- 
tails which the Exchange intends 
to popularize by advertising. 

For example, a quarter-bushel 
package of Sealdsweet oranges 
may contain twenty-four or thirty- 
six pieces of fruit. The number 
will be marked plainly on the 
package. What the advertising of 
the Exchange aims at doing is to 
teach the purchaser that it is the 
weight of the fruit and its juice 
content that are the real factors 
making for good value. 

One other “strong” point of the 
package is worth mentioning: 
Bright, clear-colored oranges have 
always enjoyed an advantage over 
the kinds of fruit known to grow- 
ets and the trade as “golden” and 
“russet” because of the better dis- 
plays which the retailer can make 
with them. Now the great vol- 
ume of Florida oranges runs to 
bronze-skinned varieties. Dispos- 
ing of these varieties has always 
been a problem, although the 
bronze-skinned orange ranks as 
high in eating qualities as the 
waxy-coated “bright.” The Florida 
Citrus Exchange will pack in each 
Fi-Bo-Pak container all three 
kinds, in an effort to eliminate the 
color line, which has inflicted a 
heavy penalty. Here is where the 
guarantee comes to the fore again 
as a means of educating pur- 
chasers. Through the Exchange’s 
advertising, any consumer may 
realize that all of the fruit, re- 
gardless of its color, carries a 
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guarantee as to quality which the 
dealer will readily make good. 

Probably not more than one- 
fourth of the Sealdsweet citrus 
crop this winter will be sold in 
consumer packages. The Ex- 
change proposes to feel its way be- 
fore adopting this plan as a ma- 
jor selling method. A year ago 
the consumer-package plan was 
tried out in a small way without 
advertising. It met with fair suc- 
cess at a time when the market 
was glutted with fruits. This 
year it will have a real trial with 
advertising impetus. In view of 
what is indubitably a rising tide 
of package merchandising as ap- 
plied to food products, it will be 
worth the time of other adver- 
tisers to observe the results of this 
experiment. 





Wider Market Planned for 
Roquefort Cheese 


An advertising campaign is being 
considered by the Biltmore Preserving 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., on its Bilt- 
more Roquefort cheese dressing. The 
company has not done any extensive ad- 
vertising, William J. Moore informs 
Printers’ INK, but in the near future 
it will plan to obtain a wider distribu- 
tion for this product. This will require 
an advertising campaign, Mr. oore 
said, but no definite plans have been de- 
cided upon. 


E. C. Wright with Macfadden 


Publications 

Edward C. Wright has joined the 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, as automobile manager. He has 
been with the Hearst organization for 
the last nine years, rt of that time 
as business manager of Motor, and more 
recently as automobile manager of. the 
New York American. 


A. H. Noelke with Illinois 


Newspapers 

A. H. Noelke, who has been engaged 
in newspaper work in Omaha, has be- 
come general manager of the Community 
Newspapers, Galesburg, IIl., which pub- 
lishes a number of Illinois weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers previously pub- 
lished by Karl R. Haggenjos. 








Brewery to Start New 


Campaign 

Daily and weekly newspapers will be 
used in a new campaign which is to be 
conducted by the Champlain Brewery 
Company, Quebec. This campaign will 
be directed by Holmes-Thompson, Inc., 
Montreal, advertising agency. 
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* Advertises Product’s Tag 
to Trade 


“Look for the Tag at the End of the 
Roll” is being stressed in the business- 
naper advertising of The New Jersey 
Wire Cloth Company, Trenton. The 
tag, which is reproduced, bears the 
company’s trade-mark and reads, “Jer- 
sey Copper Insect Screen Cloth. Made 
of copper, 99.8 per cent pure, as 
advertised.” 

The 1925 advertising campaign, the 
company informs the trade, in addition 
to space in more than a dozen magazines 
and business papers, will include color 
pages in two national weeklies. 


Grasselli Chemical Account 
for Tiffany-Bayless 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Tiffany-Bayless Com- 
pany, advertising agency, of that city. 
Agricultural publications are used for 
the company’s insecticides and fungicides 
and business papers for its other 
products. 





Hotel Account for Comrie 
Company 


The Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the feoak M. Comrie Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. A cam- 
paign now using college publications, 
newspapers and direct mail will be con- 
tinued in 1925. 


Harry C. Maley Joins 
Collins-Kirk 


Harry C. Maley has disposed of his 
interests in the Harry C. Maley Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency. He 
is now associated with Collins-Kirk, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, as vice- 
president. 








McGrath Engraving Corpora- 
tion Appoints William Dory 


William Dory has been appointed 
sales manager of the McGrath Engrav- 
ing Corporation, Chicago. He was for- 
merly with the Postal Engraving Com- 
pany, also of that city. 


Campbell-Ewald Transfers 
R. A. Wallace 


R. A. Wallace, who has been with 
the Detroit office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency, 
nee been transferred to the New York 
otmee. 


Texas Paper Appoints 
Knill-Burke 


The Austin, Texas, American, has 
appointed Knill-Burke, Inc., ublishers 
representative, as its national advertis- 
ing representative. 
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Suits and Shoes 
and Printing 


T is often the regret of the careful printing buyer 

that he cannot buy printing as he does his 

clothes or shoes—by comparing the merchandise 
and the prices. 

When he judges printing estimates he does not 
have the advantage of also seeing the finished 
sheets. He sees samples, of course—but if he is 
wise he considers more than this—for instance— 


1—The organization behind the man 
who solicits his work. 

2—Its ability to render service and 
protect him from error. (Perhaps he 
visits the plant.) 

3—Its reputation and its standing 
in the trade. 

4—Type of customers—the length 
of time they have been customers. 

The National Process organization has been care- 
fully trained and kept intact for years. It special- 
izes in the economical reproduction of fine offset 
printing—Giant Ads—Giant Letters—Broadsides— 
Repro-Prints. 

We will be glad to tell you about our organi- 
zation and the customers it serves. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
Phone Penn. 4600 218 West 40th St., New York 


Representation in Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


GIANT ADS 
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There’s a wealth 
ofinformation of 
value and _ in- 
terest to adver- 
tisers in our new 
book “A Survey 
of the Educa- 
tional Market.” 
Write for it— 
TODAY. 











In every state large, modern, consolidated 
schools are rapidly replacing the one and 
two-room schools in small towns and rural 
communities. 


In these new, completely equipped schools, 
as well as in many of the smaller schools, 
cooking, sewing and manual training are 
becoming a regular part of the curriculum. 


Here is a vast market for equipment and 
supplies needed to teach these subjects. 
And what a splendid opportunity for intzo- 
ducing food products, sewing and cooking 
material, manual training equipment, etc., to 
millions of children—the buyers of tomorrow. 


It is among the teachers in these town and 
rural schools that NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS has more than 80% of its 
160,000 circulation. Helpful articles on cook- 
ing, school lunch, sewing, menual training 
and nearly all other elementary school sub- 
jects make NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS an essential factor in the 
school work of more than one quarter of the 
teachers of this country. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 1018 So. Wabash Ave. 
C. E. Ga 


Advertising Manager 


. Gardner, George V. Rumage, 


ern Representative 


NEW YORK: 110 West 34th Street 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Member 
A. B.C. 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS of ALL THE GRADES and of RURAL SCHOOLS 
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What Do You Want Your Indus- 
trial Advertising to Do? 


One Hundred and Forty-seven Manufacturers 


Selling to Industries 


Answer Some Vital Questions about Advertising 


By Charles Noble 


III 

T is not unreasonable to as- 

sume that any manufacturing 
enterprise, whether a corporation, 
a partnership, or the property of 
an individual, exists primarily for 
the purpose of manufacturing 
—which includes, naturally, sell- 
ing what is manufactured at a 
rate, and at a price, which permits 
it to go on manufacturing. So that 
not only advertising, but practi- 
cally everything else that the 
organization does, may reasonably 
be expected to lead back in some 
way or other to sales. 

The trouble is that even as 
elementary a fact as this occa- 
sionally gets itself obscured. 
There are manufacturing enter- 
prises which present every appear- 
ance to the outward view of being 
carried on primarily to minister 
to the personal vanities of the 
man or men at their head. And 
when there are other people who 
find, or hope to find, personal 
profit in ministering also to those 
vanities, or in otherwise obscuring 
the basic fact already stated, even 
so simple and seemingly obvious 
a truth as that the only real rea- 
son for advertising, and for 
everything else, is profitable sales, 
gets itself obscured surprisingly 
often and completely. 

Since Printers’ INK has been 
conducting an investigation into 
the conduct of industrial adver- 
tising, or rather of advertising 
in industry, and has already pub- 
lished some of the results of this 


investigation, it is time now to 
examine into this fundamental 
point. Any advertising man 


worth his salt knows that the only 
real purpose of advertising is 
sales. But does the manufacturer 
himself know it? 





Previous instalments in this series of 
articles appeared in Printers’ Inx of 
October 9 and October 23. 
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It is reassuring to be able to 
report that in the main it appears 
that he does. There are a few 
recrettable exceptions, in which 
there is evidence that somebody 
more shrewd than far-sighted or 
honest has managed to slide a lot 
of extraneous considerations into 
some manufacturer’s mind be- 
tween the advertisement and the 
sale, but the great majority of the 
one hundred and fifty-odd letters 
which Printers’ INK’s queries 
brought out, show straight think- 
ing on the essentials. 

The question put with this in 
mind was carefully framed to 
give plenty of loopholes for 
muddy thinkers; in fact, rather 
to tempt the unwary; but these 
resulting frank discussions of ad- 
vertising as it looks to the manu- 
facturer, avoided them all, in 
many cases with such a seeming 
innocence that the questioner’s 
conscience might have twinged, if 
he had any. 

This was the question: 

“What do you believe your ad- 
vertising should accomplish? Do 
you advertise for its direct effect 
on sales, for moral effect, for 
general prestige, for good-will?” 

Of course all advertising is in- 
tended, in greater or less degree, 
to accomplish all these things, be- 
cause they are all a means to 
profitable sales in some degree or 
other. But it was hoped that one 
or another of these phrases would 
possess such an affinity for the 
thought in the manufacturer’s 
mind, that he would pick it out 
for himself, and betray his men- 
tal attitude thereby. 

So it happened. But the phrase 
which possessed such an affinity, 
in the greatest number of cases, 
was the one placed first, where 
it would have been easiest to pass 
by. “Direct effect on sales” meant 
something right away to the ma- 
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jority of these manufacturers. 

Forty of the total number 
plumped for this phrase without 
qualification; sixteen others 

(among them some of the most 
interesting of all the letters) ex- 
plained clearly and succinctly that 
they employed advertising pri- 
marily to break down sales re- 
sistance (although only one or 
two of them used that specific 
phrase) either as encountered by 
their own salesmen, or by the job- 
bers through whom their product 
is distributed. 

Then there come seven who 
have analyzed their problem into 
still smaller pieces, and employ 
industrial paper advertising pri- 
marily for general prestige and 
for good-will, all of which, they 
recognize, helps selling. They 
make a direct drive for sales 
through _—_ direct-mail methods. 
These letters also were among the 
most interesting of the lot. 

There are forty-eight letters 
which explain, giving good and 
well-thought-out reasons, why, in 
their cases, they cannot expect 
direct sales results from advertis- 
ing, but just how, also, they do 
expect it to have an indirect value 
in that direction. 

Finally, there are only twenty 
letters which, in one way or an- 
other, reveal a woeful lack of a 
clear definition, in their own 
minds, of the real reasons why 
they are spending their money 
for advertising. 

Having thus sorted the answers 
to this question into their respec- 
tive pigeonholes, it is high time to 
come to the far more interesting 
business of letting these manu- 
facturers speak for themselves. 

“What do you believe your 
advertising should accomplish?” 
repeats the Frank Adams Elec- 
tric Company, and answers in 
three words: “More profitable 
business.” : 

The American Appraisal Com- 
pany writes: 

We have several objectives for our 
advertising, though I may say that we 
do not regard it as a thing apart from 
our selling. . . e expect our adver- 
tising to accomplish the following re- 
—_ “To familiarize business with the 
name and services of the American Ap- 
praisal Company. 
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2. To educate the business public as 
to the uses and benefits of an appraisal. 


3. To pave the way for our sales- 
men. 

4. To “‘smoke out” the individual con- 
cerns here and there who may at the 
time be interested in an appraisal or 
can be interested in an appraisal. 

5. To make our appraisals of greater 
value to our clients by increasing public 
confidence in the integrity of our state- 
ments as to value. This is of particular 
importance where an appraisal is being 
used in connection with an issue of 
bonds or stock. 


One advantage of the alpha- 
betical method of arranging quo- 
tations like. these, is the fact that 
you never know which point of 
view is going to turn up next; 
and also the fact that the con- 
trasts between them, and the dif- 
fering opinions in widely different 
industries, show up more dramati- 
cally than when all of one opinion 
are grouped together. 

Here, for instance, is the 
American Gas Furnace Company 
announcing that “we, of course, 
advertise for its direct effect on 
sales and certainly we feel that 
our advertising should not pre- 
clude any of the other effects 
mentioned in your inquiry”; and 
right after it comes this clear-cut, 
epigrammatic sentence from the 
American Rolling Mill Company: 

“The function of advertising is 
to sell; but we look upon prestige 
and good-will building as one 
form of selling—only one step re- 
moved from actual sale of prod- 
uct.” 


WHAT ADVERTISING DOES FOR BIG- 
UNIT SALES 


The Bird Machine Company, 
which makes pulp and paper mill 
machinery, belongs to the numer- 
ous class of makers of large and 
costly machinery which is too 
big an item in the purchaser’s 
budget to be. purchased without 
careful personal _ investigation. 
The result shows clearly in this 
company’s reply: 

“If we were to line up as you 
suggest the things we want our 
advertising to accomplish I think 
we would put it about this way: 
first, publicity both for our par- 
ticular products and our general 
business; second, good-will; third, 
moral effect, and fourth, direct 
effect on sales. We would like 
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( 17 Million Sales 
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IRST of all, a door plate has to please the 

dealer; unless it does that, the public will 
never see it. When made of brilliantly col- 
ored, durable porcelain enamel, your door 
plate (or other dealer sign) will win a-place on 
the front door. Your dealer instinctively 
knows it will “bring them in.” 


When an enamel sign once gets on the store 
front, public attention is certain, because of 
the very brilliance of its porcelain enameled 
surface. And that brilliance lasts for years! 
The molten silicate surface cannot be affected 
by sun, wind, rain or frost. Permanent adver- 
tising! Write today to our Baltimore or New 
York office for prices. 


The 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 
New Yorx Orrice, 200 Firrn Avenuet 
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4 sum of money equal to the interest on 


these securities was saved, 


Buying sound securities is one way to 
profit through good “ paper.” But good 
securities are not the only paper that can 


earn and save money for you. 
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This is the booklet that made the 
Saving possible. 


A year’s interest saved 
The choice of paper did it! 


OULD you pass up a chance to 
save a whole year’s interest on 
four $1000 five per cent securities? 

One advertiser made this saving in 
issuing a booklet. By printing this 
booklet on a light, thin paper he cut 
down the mailing cost 2c on each copy, 
saving $200. 

And yet, perhaps the saving in mail- 
ing cost was not the most important 
economy. 

This 834 x 11 inch booklet contains 
important statistics, which the busi- 
ness man will use if he can carry them 
conveniently. 

Folded twice to a compact 334 x 
834, this collection of valuable figures 
can easily be slipped into the coat 
pocket. 

Because it is compact and light, it 
will be carried and used by the busi- 
ness man who would soon throw away 
a heavier, more bulky booklet. 

The salesman who prefers to make 
his calls with hands empty will make 
this booklet a bosom friend. It will go 
about with him, unobtrusive, out of 
sight, yet always ready with the facts 
and figures he needs. 

The thin compactness of this book- 
let is made possible by the use of 
Warren’s Thintext, a remarkably 
light paper, so thin that it takes 1184 
pages to bulk up to an inch. 

When weight and bulk should be 


kept down to the minimum, as in large 
catalogs and other mailing pieces, and 
in books that salesmen carry, or that 
people lift frequently and refer to 
often—Warren’s Thintext is the paper 
to use. 

Thintext takes a good, clear impres- 
sion from type and engravings. It is 
strong—withstands lots of thumbing 
and handling. 

Our booklet, “ Making it Easy to 
Plan Printing on Warren’s Thintext” 
tells, and shows in pictures, how well- 
known firms are saving money in 
various ways by the use of a light, 
thin, strong paper. You can obtain 
this book without cost to you by 
writing S. D. Warren Company, 101 
Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


—for folders, such as “ Directions for 
Using,” to be enclosed with drug 
preparations, watches, and in ocher 
small packages where space is lim- 
ited; 

To greatly reduce the weight and 
bulk of sales-manuals, reference books 
and other printed matter carried by 
salesmen; 

To keep down mailing costs on large 
lists and catalogs of many pages. 
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to put the last first if we thought 
we could, but we see no way to 
sell our products through adver- 
tising.” 

That might sound discouraging, 
but wait. “Our idea of adver- 
tising .. is aimed, so far as 
we think it can be, toward get- 
ting inquiries, but it is more ex- 
pected, and therefore intended, as 
a means of clearing a way for 
our selling force by establishing 
what I believe the advertising pro- 
fession calls ‘acceptance.’ ” 

Set off against this the letter of 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany, already quoted in connection 
with other facts of the problem, in 
earlier articles, which contains the 
crisp sentence: 

“We see no particular point in 
advertising that does not frankly 
ask for an order.” 

It becomes evident after study 
of the various replies, that in this 
question the kind of product a 
particular company has to sell, 
makes more difference in its atti- 
tude than in some of the other 
points discussed in previous ar- 
ticles. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but it is possible to 
distinguish, with fair accuracy, be- 
tween two classes of advertising 
manufacturers; those who have a 
highly specialized product whose 
unit of sale is large—sometimes 
very large indeed, running up into 
the hundreds of thousands or even 
millions of dollars—and those 
who have a_ standardized, or 
nearly standardized product, sold 
either in quantity or in small units. 

It will probably be more inter- 


esting to quote extensively from. 


letters of the first class—including 
one or two interesting exceptions 
to the commonest point of view— 
than from the second, whose 
problem is more nearly similar to 
that of the usual run of general 
advertisers. 

The C. & G. Cooper Company, 
then, through President Williams, 
puts the case of the manufacturer 
of large machinery compactly: 

“We think advertising should 
attach a certain prestige and good- 
will to our name and reputation 
that will promote sales. We do 
not, however, expect our adver- 
tising to affect sales directly, 
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because our products are highly 
specialized and must be sold by 
personal solicitation and a 
certain amount of engineering.” 

And yet there at once comes an 
exception in the William Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, which certainly sells as 
highly specialized machinery and 
in as large units as anybody, but 
which “hopes our advertising will 
produce direct inquiries and 
orders.” 

Perhaps this company does not 
really mean anything very differ- 
ent from the boiler manufacturer 
who next tells us that “our prod- 
uct cannot possibly bé sold by the 
printed word alone, and conse- 
quently the main purpose of our 
advertising is to pave the way for 
our salesmen, to help break down 
sales resistance and build up 
prestige and good-will.” 

There is, of course, a natural 
and very human element of per- 
sonal pride in the constant re- 
iteration of these letters that “our 
product is a highly specialized 
one.” But. there is undoubtedly 
much truth in this point of view. 
All the more reason for care, 
when the advertisement and the 
sale are so far apart from each 
other in time, and in the chain 
of causation, not to let the real 
and perfectly definite connection 
between them be lost sight of. 

There is, for instance, a hint of 
danger in these sentences from the 
clear-cut and informative letter 
from the Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company. After discussing the 
details of the company’s policy 
and methods in a way that shows 
it to have been carefully thought 
out, and explaining that as it 
manufactures “Chromel,” a ma- 
terial used in heating elements of 
electric ranges and similar ob- 
jects, the advertising is aimed at 
the sales people who handle the 
appliances in which it is used, the 
letter goes on to say: 

“They (the salesmen of such 
appliances) are so located geo- 
graphically that they can be seen 
frequently by salesmen in person. 
Consequently, we have not very 
much reason to advertise directly 
to them. Yet, we know that they 
expect us, just as a matter of cus- 
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tom, to do a certain amount of 
advertising, and that is one rea- 
son why we do _ advertise 
Chromel.” 

The dangers of falling into the 
attitude toward which this sort of 
thinking tends, ought to be ob- 
vious enough, and there is in any 
case little space for discussing 
them extensively here. The pres- 
ent writer doesn’t believe, any- 
way, that this company really 
feels as lackadaisical about its 
advertising, as this sounds. 

The trouble is that if you be- 
gin to think lackadaisically and 
indifferently about your advertis- 
ing, it soon begins to show in the 
advertisements themselves. The 
copy gets lackadaisical, too; the 
layouts become stereotyped, and 
pretty soon you are doing just the 
opposite to your readers from 
your real purpose. Everybody 
has seen advertisements that were 
plainly prepared with no better 
reason than this; that said in 
every line, “oh, well, we might as 
well advertise, it’s expected of us.” 
But did anybody ever hear of 
such an advertisement accomplish- 
ing anything but to inspire the 
same feeling of weariness in a 
would-be purchaser? 

Here is the International Nickel 
Company, which puts its opinion 
in a very different way: 

“Our advertising is of necessity 
indirect so that our aim through 
our advertising is to expand the 
consumption of our product by 
manufacturers who either use our 
product in connection with their 
manufacturing process or further 
finish it into equipment which is 
later sold to their customers. 
Also, we endeavor through our 
advertising to create interest and 
stimulate the sale of equipment in 
which our product is embodied.” 

That gives a copy writer some- 
thing to put his teeth into. And 
the very fact that the connection 
between advertising and sale is 
indirect, makes the problem of 
creating worth-while advertise- 
ments that much more interesting. 

And the Johns-Pratt Company, 
with a similar problem also, adds 
to this: “we find also that the 
moral effect upon the salesman, of 
being able to show his prospects 
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a piece of concrete evidence that 
his factory is assisting in the sale 
of their products, always exerts 
a strong leverage.” 

The opinions of W. G. Jones, 
vice-president of the W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, have already been quoted in 
earlier articles. He has still an- 
other interesting addendum to this 
problem: 

“When business is good and our 
plant is running to capacity or 
thereabouts, we feel that we 
should devote most of our space 
to so-called institutional advertis- 
ing or advertising for good-will. 
We do not doas much direct-mail 
advertising at these times but de- 
vote our energies to preparation 
of new catalogues and data for 
catalogues. 

“When business seems too low 
and has indications of falling off 
we concentrate our efforts on 
specialties and make an effort to 
distribute our catalogues and in- 
crease our direct-mail advertis- 
ing.” 

“We believe,” says The Ohio 
Brass Company, “that it is the 
function of all advertising to pro- 
duce sales ultimately. However, 
we expect practically no direct 
sales from any of the advertising 
we run, but rather a building up 
of general prestige and good- 
will.” 

Similarly, President Neasham 
of the Ottumwa Iron Works, 
manufacturer of mine _ hoisting 
machinery, briefly and_ clearly 
sketches the connection: “in the 
nature of things the advertising 
simply can call the customers’ at- 
tention to our products; thus we 
receive inquiries and data from 
the prospective buyer and follow 
it up by personal call or by send- 
ing specifications covering the 
equipment required.” 

And the Packard Electric Com- 
pany “does not anticipate any 
very direct effect on sales as a 
result of our advertising, but we 
do find that the natural resistance 
to favorable consideration on the 
part of the large corporation 
buyer has been materially modi- 
fied jas a result of our advertis- 


ing.” 
Briefer—in fact briefest—and 
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“I went to the Opera 
last night and wasn’t noticed— 
I shan’t go so often” 


Thus did Napoleonexplain 
the diminishing effect of 
too much advertising. 


There is a point, you know, 
when too frequent an ap- 
pearance diminishes the 
effect. 


Make your story fresh and 
effective. Don’t think 
everyone is waiting to read 
your advertisements, and 
don’t think your story in- 
terests others nearly as 
much as it does you. 


What to say is all impor- 
tant. Many can write, but 
how many really succeed 





in writing advertising that 
will increase sales? 


You would not consider 
the inexperienced lawyer 
or doctor, no matter how 
brilliant he was in his 
college work. 


Choose your advertising 
man byhis record asa sales- 
man on paper. The ap- 
pearance of his copy is as 
nothing compared to the 
sales sheet. 


Our record is proved by 
sales. Only experience 
shows what to do and how 
to advertise. 





“What is Advertising’’ a series of which the above is one has heen 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request 





C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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more direct is the view of the* 


connection taken by the Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Company, which 
makes excavating machinery. “Ad- 
vertising means publicity to get 
inquiries.” 

The debate continues, however. 
The Rivett Lathe and Grinder 
Corporation says that “we should 
like to think our advertising has 
a direct effect on sales, but ap- 
parently it does not, except to 
a limited extent, due to the nature 
of the product, ie.: machine 
tools.” Yet the Standard Con- 
veyor Company declares: 

“Increased sales are of course 
the fundamental objects of adver- 
tising, and this feature largely de- 
termines the success or failure of 
advertising from our viewpoint.” 

The Truscon Laboratories, 
whose long, frank and interesting 
letter has been quoted before, has 
some things to say worth ponder- 
ing which help along the suspicion 
that the two parties to the debate 
are really nearer together in their 
actual viewpoint than you might 
think from their words: 

“While we are mindful of good- 
will, general prestige, we never- 
theless demand inquiries. Our 
sales force have been trained to 
demand inquiries and the moral 
effect on them, as individuals, as 
well as the direct effect on sales 
is highly salubrious. 

“T have endless arguments with 
the salesmen of magazines as to 
the good judgment of an adver- 
tising policy which demands in- 
quiries. Whenever I havea ‘fall 
from grace,’ however, I immedi- 
ately am reminded of the real 
good effect inquiries have on our 
sales organization. It seems to 
pep them up, makes them more 
hopeful and puts more fight into 
them for business, even when the 
inquiries are not of such good 
quality.” 

It really doesn’t seem to matter 
very much in what words you put 
your reasons for advertising, so 
long as you really know why you 
are doing it. Because all the real 
reasons boil down to one reason, 
and the sham reasons boil away 
and disappear. And that one rea- 
son is: 


Sales. 
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Courtesy of Employees Ac- 
knowledged in Advertising 


Public testimonial of its appreciation 
of the work of its employees is given 
in a recent advertisement of the Chicago 
Surface Lines. The company has 
maintained a “complaint desk” to 
which its passengers have been invited 
to address grievances involving dis- 
courteous acts by its employees. So 
few criticisms have been received and 
so many commendations that the com- 
.pany decided that to continue calling 
this department the “complaint desk” 
would be a misnomer and an injustice 
to its employees. Accordingly news- 
paper space was used to inform the 
public of the good-will in which its 
employees were held and to announce 
that the “complaint desk” had been 
rechristened the “‘courtesy desk.” 


Starts New Welfare 
Publication 


Better Times, Inc., New York, pub- 
lisher of Better Times, has commenced 
publication of a new bi-monthly maga- 
zine in the interests of executives and 
directors of charitable organizations, 
welfare institutions and other social 
agencies. It is called Social Welfare 
Administration. 








Everwear Ties to Be Adver- 
tised in Fall Campaign 


Everwear Neckwear, made by the 
Fisher Knitting Company, Buffalo, is 
to be advertised this fall in a list of 
thirty-five magazines. Emphasis will be 
placed on a Christmas gift assortment 
of fiber silk neckties. The E. P. Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, also of 
Buffalo, will direct this campaign. 


Joins Lyddon & Hanford 


Agency 

Eleanor O’Malley has joined the New 
York office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., advertising 
agency. Miss O’Malley was formerly 
with the editorial staff of the Woman’s 
Home Companion and more recently was 
with Vogue, both at New York. 








Newspaper Campaign for For- 
get-Me-Not Wedding Rings 


Glasser Bros., Boston, manufacturers 
of Forget-Me-Not wedding rings, have 
appointed The Goulston Company, Inc., 

ston, advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising. Newspapers will be 
used in a campaign now being planned. 


Joins Central Advertising 
Service 


Mac Artzt has joined the copy staff 
of the Central Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York. He previously had con- 
ducted an advertising service under his 
own name at New York. 
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Many 1925 advertising cam- 
paigns are not complete until 
they provide for a regular mes- 
sage to bank executives—the 
men who influence your sales to 
dealers. 


Through Burroughs Clearing 
House you can reach 52,000 
bank executives —at least one in 
every bank in the United States 
and Canada. . 


ZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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Business is Good Now 
in Detroit 








Oct. 1924 
Map showing 
&eneral business conditions 
reproduced from U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Official publication. 


Why not fish where there are fish to be caught? Right 
now—TODAY— in Detroit, business IS good. 

It is the livest, most aggressive, most prosperous big city in 
the world, and all based on sound industrial progress. 


STREET CAR AND MOTOR BUS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


We can place your advertising before the citizens of Detroit 
without a day’sdelay. Just call a messenger and send us a wire to 
have our representative call on you immediately, and let him tell 
you what it will cost to get our splendid service in the Street 
Cars and Motor Busses of Detroit. 


1,399,883 Daily Circulation 
in Detroit. 


That was the average number of passengers carried daily in 
the street cars last year. In addition to that, Detroit has one of 
the most wonderful bus systems in the world.. 

A prosperous, well managed bus company, that carries over 
100,000 passengers daily at a 10c fare, reaching the Fifth 
Avenues of Detroit. 

If you have an article that is sold largely to people who are 
willing to pay a little more for something good, we can give 
you a selective advertising service in our motor busses at a com- 
paratively small cost. 


MICHIGAN STREET CAR ADVERTISING CO. 
KRESGE BUILDING -- DETROIT 
. 
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Business was good Last 
year in Detroit 







October, 1923 
Map showing 
general business conditions 
reproduced from Ss. 
Chamber of commerce 
official publication. 


Study this year’s map on the opposite page. Above map on 
this page is last year’s map. Study that too. 

Detroit has been one of the bright Industrial spots in the 
world for the last ten years. 

Concentrate more of your energy in Detroit. 

Get the benefit of this unusual situation. 

We have mighty little space available in the Detroit Street Cars 
and Motor Busses, but we have enough for you, if you act 
quickly. 

The MICHIGAN STREET CAR ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY is the oldest street car advertising company in the United 
States. 

We have concentrated our - efforts on making street car adver- 
tising pay our local merchants—making it profitable to the ad- 
vertiser. We have donethis through several generations and the 
result is, today, we carry mcre local merchants in our Street Cars 
than any other City in the United States. This same good ser- 
vice is available to the General Advertiser. 

We are proud of this service, and we are proud of the standing 
our company has earned, among home merchants, as well as 
general advertisers. 

Let Us Add You to our List of Customers. 


MICHIGAN STREET CAR ADVERTISING CO. 
O. J. MULFORD, President 
KRESGE BUILDING “i DETROIT 


Street Car Advertising in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint 
and other Michigan cities 
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For Thirty-Eight Years 


Since 1886 YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY has been a 
dependable friend and a powerful influence in the lives of 
200,000 young people. In many homes it is being read by 
the second generation. In all these years not a single issue 
has failed to be printed and mailed on time. 


A glance at any recent issue—with its illustrated feature 
page on Winter Sports (or an equally timely subject); its 
pages of short and continued stories by the best writers; 
another full page with photographs of things, places and 
people of current interest; its regular departments and 
many articles of practical and helpful service—explains 
fully how YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY has won the 
young folks and come to be the “family paper” in thou- 
sands of homes. 


Such a publication, with such a record, can ren- 
der unusual advertising service to you in reach- 
ing 200,000 homes where the wants and desires 
of their young people are the big consideration. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY &. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ WortpD ‘THE Gir_s’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 























Could Producers of Related Goods 
Use Your Trade-Mark? 


A Recent Pall Mall Case Which Indicates That Many Manufacturers 
Are Likely to Suffer through the Use of Their Marks by 
Others on Closely Similar Merchandise 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


preeQquest cases in opposition 
filed in the Patent Office show 
the frequent necessity of register- 
ing a trade-mark for goods, 
similar, though technically unre- 
lated, to the original merchandise 
the mark is intended to identify. 
This aids in fully protecting a 
mark against every chance of loss 
in prestige and selling power. 
The trade-mark laws and regu- 
lations were framed to protect 
the owners of marks as well as the 
public. However, when it comes 
to a technical application of the 
laws by the commissioners and 
the courts, unless an owner has 
anticipated the registration of his 
mark by others for different 
goods, he may find, in his own 
opinion at least, that the value of 
his mark has suffered through the 
loss of exclusiveness and other 
elements of attraction and appeal. 


The recent case in opposition of 
the American Tobacco Company 
against Samuel Gordon is typical 
of a class. In this case, the 
decision was rendered by First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan. 
He held that Gordon was entitled 
to register the words “Pall Mall” 
as a trade-mark for pipes, cigar 
holders, pouch tobacco bags, humi- 
dors and cigar and cigarette cases, 
but not for cigarette holders in 
which the cigarettes are placed 
while being smoked. This ruling 
was made notwithstanding the 
prior adoption and use by the 
American Tobacco Company of 
the same trade-mark in connection 
with tobacco user’s articles, such 
as cigarette cases, tobacco pouches 
and humidors, in which the 
cigarettes were sold. In explain- 
ing this, the official report of the 
case states: 

“The ground of the decision is 
that the goods of the applicant 
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are not of the same descriptive 
properties as cigarettees, and that 
with the exception of cigarette 
holders, the general public would, 
seeing this mark on applicant’s 
goods, not be led to believe they 
were manufactured by the op- 
poser; and that the use by the 
opposer of the trade-mark on 
cigarette cases, tobacco pouches 
and humidors was not a trade- 
mark use but merely an adver- 
tisement of the cigarettes.” 
Regarding the question of the 
goods being of the same descrip- 
tive properties, the decision ad- 
mits that the office classification 


is not. conclusive, but rather 
persuasive. It is evident that the 
American Tobacco Company 


claimed that its trade-mark should 
be protected for exclusive use on 
containers; but the First Assistant 
Commissioner held that the user’s 
articles are mere containers, as 
much so as a fountain pen box 
in which a pen is sold, a match 
box in which matches are sold, 
and so on. 


WHERE SHOULD LINE BE DRAWN? 


“All such containers,” his de- 
cision continues, “are more or less 
shaped for the articles they con- 
tain, and while they are capable 
of use with other articles are not 
generally so used. There is no 
more basis for holding that these 
containers of tobacco belong to the 
same class as the tobacco pro- 
ducts than that the other con- 
tainers of the other things noted 
belong to the same class as their 
respective contents. Under all 
the circumstances, and recognizing 
the difficulty in determining in 
some cases when goods are of the 
same class and have the same de- 
scriptive properties, I am unable 
to reach any other conclusion than 
that cigarettes cannot properly be 
deemed as belonging to the same 
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class or as possessing similar de- 
scriptive properties as cigarette 
and cigar boxes, humidors, to- 
bacco pouches and similar tobacco 
containers.” 

The decision then explains the 
difference between the user’s use 
of a mark on certain articles, a 
trade-mark use, and a mere adver- 
tisement, holding, in conclusion, 
that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany’s use of the mark in question 
on containers was an advertising 
use, or for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the contents and not the 
container. 

The question remains, How can 
the owners of many other famous 
and invaluable trade-marks protect 
themselves against aggression of 
the kind? It is obvious that the 
American Tobacco Company is 
convinced that its Pall Mall trade- 
mark will suffer in prestige and 
selling value when used on the 
several articles described. It ap- 
pears to be a case of the theory 
of the law in conflict with the 
experience of the owner of the 
mark. While the Assistant Com- 
missioner found no similarity be- 
tween the goods, and hence con- 
cluded that there could be no 
deception of the public, the owner 
of the mark obviously is con- 
vinced that the use of his mark 
by the applicant will result in con- 
fusion and deception that will be 
detrimental to his business. 

The case shows the extreme 
difficulty of deciding the matter 
of similarity in some instances, 
and indicates that loss may re- 
sult from the use of the same 
mark on technically dissimilar 
goods under certain circumstances. 
In a number of cases of the kind, 
the opposers have been able, by 
means of letters and orders from 
the trade and the public, to prove 
that deception is created; but 
evidently the American Company 
was unable to furnish such evi- 
dence. 

Many owners of valuable marks 
believe that they have protected 
themselves against this sort of 
thing, and that they have secured 
a practical monopoly of the use 
of their marks, by making them 
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a ‘part, or adopting for the trade- 
mark purpose a part, of their 
corporate names. This practice, 
of course, lends weight to the 
power of registration protection. 

Nevertheless, a number of cases 
have come before the Patent 
Office and the courts which re- 
sulted in decisions that were dis- 
appointing to owners of marks of 
the kind. Some time ago, the 
National Cash Register Company 
entered an objection to the regis- 
tration of the trade-mark “Na- 
tional” by the National Paper 
Products Company. In this case, 
since both companies used the 
trade-mark in their corporate 
names, the claim of monopoly did 
not hold for either. 

The Patent Office found no 
similarity whatever between the 
major products of the companies. 
Although the National Cash 
Register Company sells various 
forms of paper for use in its 
machines, and evidently believes 
that its business would be injured 
by the use of its mark on any 
other paper products, the commis- 
sioner who decided the case was 
convinced that no deception would 
result if the paper company were 
allowed to register the “National” 
mark. 


UNSUSPECTED DANGER 


In many other cases, owners of 
marks assume that there is no 
danger from the application of 
their marks by others to goods 
which they consider similar, but 
which may be considered entirely 
dissimilar by the Patent Office, 
when cases in opposition are filed. 
Evidently the manufacturers of 
“Pa-poose” pepper sauce, cayenne 
pepper, and whole and ground 
pepper thought that their claim to 
the use of the trade-mark inclu- 
ded all basic seasoning materials. 
It seems obvious that pepper and 
salt should be classed as having 
the same general descriptive 
properties. According to another 
recent Patent Office decision, 
though, they are not similar. 

In this case, E. A. Zatarain & 
Sons, of New Orleans, opposed 
the granting of a registration to 
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(466,9 00] 
Automobiles } 


are owned by our subscribers 


264,348 Fords—202,552 Other Makes 


The Small Town is the 
Automobile Market — 


There are twice as many Automobiles 
in small towns per hundred families, 


as in large cities or on farms. 


The small town is a big, uniformly 
prosperous market, not only for 
automobiles—but for everything 
which makes for home comfort and 


enjoyment. 


Reach the Small Town 


This year of all years, through the Responsive Pages of 


4 People’s Popular Monthly & 


| | Des Moines, Iowa | 


Circulation 850,000 


Carl C. Proper Graham Stewart 
Editor Advertising Director 
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the Ohio Salt Company. In his 
decision the Assistant Commis- 
sioner held that the Ohio Salt 
Company was entitled to register 
the word “Pappoose” as a trade- 
mark for salt, notwithstanding the 
prior use of the mark “Pa-poose” 
as a trade-mark for various 
articles including the condiments 
mentioned. The ground of the 
decision was that the goods are 
not of the same _ descriptive 
properties. 

The decision in this case holds 
a definite warning for many 
owners of trade-marks who are 
relying for their protection on 
their own interpretations of what 
similarity means. For, after point- 
ing out that the marks in the 
case are so similar as to be likely 
to cause confusion if used on 
goods of the same descriptive 
properties, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner said: 

“As pointed out by the Court of 
Appeals in one of its recent de- 
cisions, there has been no attempt 
by the courts to lay down an 
authoritative definition of the 
term ‘the same descriptive proper- 
ties’ as used in the trade-mark 
law, but the courts have decided 
each case upon its own facts.” 
Then, after commenting on the 
fact that the opposer had been 
in business twenty-five years with- 
out selling salt and that it is not 
the custom for packers of condi- 
ments to sell salt, the decision 
continues : 

“It is true that in cases. of 
doubt as to deceptive similarity 
of marks or the likelihood of con- 
fusion because of the use of the 
same mark upon somewhat dif- 
ferent goods, the doubt ought to 
be resolved against the newcomer. 
Bearing in mind, however, the 
radical difference between salt and 
the specified goods of the opposer, 
the fact that there is no evidence 
of actual confusion and the fur- 
ther fact that salt is classified in 
this office under a different class 
from spices and pepper, I am un- 
able to conclude that there is such 
likelihood of confusion by reason 
of applicant’s use of its mark on 
salt that registration should be 
refused.” 
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Hundreds of cases in opposition 
show that the owners of valuable 
trade-marks are generally con- 
vinced that their marks should be 
protected not only in their im- 
mediate lines, but also in their 
fields of business. This appears to 
be an entirely fair conviction; but 
the decisions in many cases, like 
those mentioned, illustrate the fact 
that the laws governing trade- 
marks do not offer such protec- 
tion on a single registration of a 
mark. 

Of course, the decision of an 
assistant commissioner is _ not 
final. A case may be appealed to 
the courts, and in numerous in- 
stances the courts have reversed 
the decisions of the Patent Office. 
But a course of the kind is 
frequently expensive and annoy- 
ing. In the case of long-drawn- 
out litigation involving damage 
claims, the news is usually a de- 
moralizing influence on trade and 
results in countless misunder- 
standings and loss of accounts. 


A PLAN THAT PROTECTS 


To prevent everything of the 
kind, subsidiary registration of a 
trade-mark is the best remedy. It 
offers absolute protection if the 
owner has had the foresight to 
anticipate all uses of his mark by 
others that may injure his busi- 
ness or detract from the attraction 
or prestige of his mark. Accord- 
ing to the officials of the Trade- 
Mark Division of the Patent 
Office, the method, if carried out 
properly, completely protects a 
mark. Recently, T. L. Mead, Jr., 
chief examiner, said: 

“A number of manufacturers are 
protecting their marks by register- 
ing them in as many as possible 
of the forty-eight official classes 
of trade-marks which have been 
formed in accordance with the 
trade-mark law of May 4, 1906. 
And, furthermore, they are regis- 
tering on different goods within 
the same class where there appears 
to be any chance of loss of trade 
rights through failure to register.” 

Perhaps the best way to explain 
this method is to suppose that the 
American Tobacco Company had 
anticipated the present case, and 
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COLOR 


With 4-Color Process Printing 


VERY section of The Capper Farm Press is 
now ready to serve the > advertiser. Our 
covers and inserts are produced by the most skilled 
4-color process printers. No finer printing is 
procurable in any class of media. 
The field covered by The Capper Farm Press offers 
wonderful opportunities in 1925. Use color! The 


results are even more gratifying than in the urban 
market. 








Capper’s Farmer 


Offers back covers, inside 
covers, and inserts in 4-color 
process. Some excellent posi- 
tions for 1925. still avail- 
able. Guaranteed circulation 
now 700,000; effective next 
July, 800,000. 


ELEANOR EAKINS 


Special Color Representative 
Capper Publications 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 








Kansas Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Offer inserts in 4-color 
process. Papers sold only in 
combination with guaranteed 
circulation of 270,000. Back 
covers available in black and 
one color. 


W. M. TEMPLE 


Special Color Representative 
Capper Publications 


608 So. Dearborn, Chicago 








Ralsten list. 
New York. 





Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 


Offer inserts in 4-color process, only in combination with the 


Sold by the Fred H. Ralsten Co., Chicago and 


Ohio Farmer 





THE CAPPER FARM PRESS 


Topeka, Kansas 


Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Chicago New York 


Kansas City 


Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 
Cleveland Detroit 


St. Louis San Francisco 
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had filed applications for regis-° 


tration of its mark, “Pall Mall,” 
on pipes, humidors and the other 
articles, after actual use thereon. 
several months or years ago. In 
other words, suppose the com- 
pany had gone to the trouble to 
determine all of the subsidiary 
lines which are similar elements, 
and which might conflict with the 
sale of “Pall Mall” cigarettes if 
marketed under the same mark, 
and had then protected its mark 
by registering it as applied to the 
subsidiary lines. 

Subsidiary registration of the 
kind is proof even against remote 
infringement. The trade-mark 
law requires that a mark be used 
in interstate trade in connection 
with the goods. Hence it is 
necessary actually to brand the 
goods with the mark before ap- 
plying for registration. This 
appears to complicate the proposi- 
tion. It should be remembered, 
however, that a manufacturer 
may purchase subsidiary goods 
and lines from other manufac- 
turers, brand them with his trade- 
mark, sell them in interstate trade, 
and then apply for registration. 
It is not necessary for the owner 
of the trade-mark to manufacture 
subsidiary goods, nor is_ it 
necessary for him to continue to 
sell them regularly after registra- 
tion has been granted. 

In most of the instances of 
famous trade-marks this procedure 
is not expensive, and it is very 


‘ much less costly in time, money 


and trouble than the litigation 
that so frequently follows cases 
in opposition, even when such 
litigation is successful in finally 
protecting valuable trade-marks. 


GS - Marbach with 


Powers-House 

C. A. Marbach, for the last five 
years with the media plan department of 
uller & Smith, Cleveland, advertising 
agency, = been appointed assistant 
space buyer of The Powers-House Com- 
pany, advertising agency, also of 
Cleveland. 


Joins Toronto “Globe” 
Frank L. Yorke, formerly with the 
Halifax, N. S., Herald and Evening 
Mail is now with the advertising staff 
of the Toronto Globe. 
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Accessory Account for Hoyt 
Agency 

The Mosler Metal Products Com. 
pany, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has appointed 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, to direct 
its advertising. A campaign will be 
conducted in business papers on the 
Spitfire timer for Ford automobiles. 

The advertising account of the Sham. 
rock Manufacturing Company, Newark, 
N. J., licensed manufacturer of Sham- 
rock-Harkness compound reflex radio 
kits, also has placed its account with 
the Hoyt agency. The Shamrock com- 
pany has started a campaign in maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio publica 
tions. 





P. C. Hunter to Represent 
“Film Fun” 


Paul C. Hunter has been appointed 
Western manager of Film Fun, New 
York, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
was recently with the New York Times, 
and formerly was with the Educational 
Advertising Company, Inc., and _ the 
School Book Advertising Company, Inc., 
both of New York. 





Evanston “News Index” 
Appoints Benjamin & Kentnor 


The Evanston, Ill., News Index has 
appointed the Benjamin & Kentnor Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
advertising representative in the na- 
tional field outside of Chicago. This 
appointment will become _ effective 
November 24. 


E. B. Ludlow with 


Clapp-Eastham 

Edward B. Ludlow, formerly New 
England sales manager of the American 
Radio & Research Company, New York, 
has been = srpeted sales — of the 
Clapp-Eastham Company, mbridge, 
Mass., radio products, with general sales 
offices at Boston. 


C. H. Billipp Joins 
Joseph Richards Agency 


C. H. Billipp, formerly an account 
executive with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York, has joined the staff of the 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of that city. 


With Cooper Printing Co. 

Rendol Whidden, formerly of the 
promotion department of the D. L. 
Ward Paper Company, Philadelphia, has 
joined the service department of the 
Cooper Printing Company, of that city. 


G. D. Godfrey Dead 


G. D. Godfrey, who was a member 
of the staff of the Douglas Printing 
Company, Detroit, died recently in that 
city. He had specialized in direct-mail 
advertising. 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & GAGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 


























This is a Sample of Ofse 


| pind offset is produced on dull, matte-finished paper|tive, p 
stock. However, it is perfectly possible to produce by} subjec 
offset on glossy, coated stock and to obtain, thereby, an attrac| by off 








Art subjects by courtesy of Wills Sainte . 
Claire, Inc. From a distinctive three- 

color booklet produced completely by off- 

set on coated paper, showing models in cog 
black and white, and in tint. 





Produced on a Harris Offset Press 





set on Coated Paper 


paper|tive, pleasing effect. (This ad is a sample of such work. The 
ice by| subjects shown are from a mailing piece produced completely 
attrac| by offset on coated paper. (But whether you use matte-finished 
or glossy stocks, you always obtain distinctive- 
ness by offset. You obtain faithful reproduc- 
tions of your art subjects whether in color or 
black and white. You obtain a maximum of 
advertising value. 


Call in an Offset Salesman 


Find out which of the lithographers in your 
vicinity operate offset presses. Call in their 
salesmen—go over with them any literature 
you may now have in preparation. 





Published in the interests of More 

Effective Advertising by The Harris 

Automatic Press Co.,Cleveland. Ohio, 
manufacturers of — 


HARRIS 


offset |i presses 
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Splitting Up the Campaign’s Copy 
Appeal to Reach Specific Classes 


In a Year of Effort, the Advertiser Has Talked Confidentially and in 
Their Own Language, to Groups of Important People 


By A. L. Townsend 


N advertiser spent a week in 

Washington on a rummage 
tour for statistics, and came away 
with some important facts which 
very largely guided him in plan- 
ning his campaign for the next 
twelve months. For one thing, he 
had come to look upon America’s 
total population, not in the aggre- 
gate, but in terms of specific 
groups. For a long while, it had 
been his hobby to believe that ad- 
vertising copy could not hope to 
reach everybody in the land with 
uniform success. He was won over 
to the idea that best results are 
attained when copy is classified, 
according to jobs, sex, tastes, con- 
ditions of ‘life, etc. 

One of the first steps taken by 
this advertiser, was to apply his 
theories to a series of folders 
which were distributed by branch 
houses. He manufactured shoes in 
a Massachusetts factory that fed 
some 800 important stores, to say 
nothing of a great number of 
small-town shops throughout the 
country. 

Some of the important stores 
were lagging behind. They needed 
consumer literature. It had been 
supplied them, in a variety of 
forms, but seemed to get nowhere 
in particular. This advertiser and 
his advertising manager put In- 
dianapolis first on the list as a 
testing ground for his plan. There 
were ten folders, and each folder 
appealed to one class of persons 
and one only. There were lawyers, 
and white-collar office workers, 
and superintendents of large plants 
and doctors, and others. For, in 
Washington, this advertising 
manager had secured data which 
convinced him the professional 
groups are of far greater signifi- 
cance than most people imagine. 
And the gross wealth, buying 
capacity, distinctive characteristics 
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of each, represented a very in- 
teresting commercial study. 

The proprietor of the Indian- 
apolis shop would secure an offi- 
cial list of all the lawyers in his 
territory and then send out the 
folder written and illustrated with 
this class in mind. Each folder was 
invariably accompanied by a well- 
written letter, also intensely direct 
and intimate. It is by no means a 
new idea but it is an idea which 
has never been so widely and 
consistently employed as its merit 
justifies. 


BULL’S-EYE COPY 


Ivory Soap advertising is an ex- 
ample of the very successful 
working out of this basic idea. 

“The Knights of the Double- 
Rail” headlines a page obviously 
written to the traveling salesman. 
Other men may read it and profit 
by its suggestion, but this one 
talk is a confidential and breezy 
chat with those unfortunates who 
must sleep in many hotels and 
spend a large share of their ex- 
istence on trains. An illustration 
fits in nicely with the story; a 
knight of the double-rail peering 
good-naturedly out from the bath- 
room of his hotel quarters. Near- 
by are his brief case and his trav- 
eling bag. But the text comes 
nearest to exemplifying the point 
we wish to make: 


In the days of old when knights were 
bold, men left their cosy castle firesides 
to do battle for the glory of ladies fair, 
with golden hair. 

Men leave home today for approxi- 
mately similar reasons but instead of 
lances and shields, they carry brief-cases, 
conference material and order books. 

Which brings us at once to our 
favorite subject of soap. 

There is a phrase known to all modern 
men of travel, to wit: “hotel soap.” 
Until socousty, this phrase usually meant 
a small, quick-sinking parallelepipedon of 
granitelike material, often bright with 
the nicest colors you can imagine and 
smelling handsomely, which promptly hid 
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beneath the cloudy bath-water, thus keep- 
ing all its secrets to itself, including 
lather, if any. 


The text, in its chatty and chum- 
my talk with traveling men, grad- 
ually, by easy stages, leads the 
reader into this statement : 


But now, as a result of friendly co- 
operation between Procter & Gamble and 
the highly intelligent managers of the 
best inns, taverns, hostelries and hotels, 
the man of travel finds Ivory Soap for 
bathing, face-washing and shampooing 
almost wherever he roams. 


The very next advertisement in 
the campaign may be as direct in 
its methods while addressing an 
entirely different audience. 

Nicholson File campaigns of re- 
cent years have been almost wholly 
in the spirit of carefully directed 
class appeals. One group of per- 
sons at a time is talked to, and no 
more. It was estimated, for ex- 
ample, that the type of man who 
“likes to putter around the house” 
is, in the aggregate, an imposing 
personage. A special advertisement 
will be addressed to him and its 
text and illustration will be in 
complete sympathy with his moods 
and habits and hobbies. The 
garage man, the old-style clock- 
mender, the expert factory me- 
chanic, the patient woman who is 
not too proud to sharpen her own 
kitchen knives and repair her own 
small odd-jobs, all of these are 
worth “an advertisement each,” 
and their text is so shrewdly writ- 
ten, that these advertisements are 
in no sense interchangeable. To the 
other person, they might even be 
dull reading. 


INDIVIDUALIZED CAMPAIGNS 


A manufacturer of an automo- 
bile accessory had long advertised 
in a general way, attempting to 
talk to car owners, as a common 
united group. It then occurred 
to him to select twelve differ- 


ent types of automobilists, and to . 


divide his campaign into indi- 
vidualized units, each an, appeal 
of a direct kind, to one of the 
dozen. This, of course, meant con- 
centrated reader interest. 

An: advertisement which has at- 
tracted considerable attention, is 
one of an important series for the 
Chevrolet automobile, and was 
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sensationally headed : “Is This Girl 
Smarter Than a Million Men?” 

Actually, the page, while talk- 
ing to the public at large, could 
be construed as a specific appeal to 
girl stenographers, girl workers of 
all kinds, who, up to this time, 
had never dreamed of owning a 
car of their own. Out in Murray, 
Utah, a likable young woman had 
accomplished something. Her let- 
ter, reproduced in the advertise- 
ment, is self-explanatory: . 


I am a stenographer and work in a 
city twelve miles from where I live. We 
have an interurban railroad but it is 
two miles from my home, and the train 
schedule does not fit in with my office 
hours, so I decided to buy a Chevrolet 
touring car. I had saved enough money 
to pay one-third of the purchase price. 

The letter, in its entirety, is 
written in the same frank, out- 
spoken spirit, and is intensely hu- 
man. It makes “good reading.” 
This letter, together with the dis- 
play text of the advertisement, 
compose a specifically addressed 
advertising message to young wo- 
men stenographers, while interest- 
ing to all prospects. It will give 
girls who work for a living, an 
idea. A new market is opened up. 

The more recent advertising for 
Postum, departing from all that 
has gone before, dauntlessly un- 
dertakes to make each page a 
specific, colorful appeal to certain 
groups of prospects. And in de- 
tailed copy, these groups are earn- 
estly solicited, talked to, argued 
with. Advertisements there are 
which might attract one group of 
persons and one only. Others 
would not stop to investigate be- 
cause the message is obviously not 
for them. 

This page in its text and illus- 
trations, is to parents. From the 
first word of copy, to the last, it 
is an advertisement of a specific 
character, as is evidenced by this 
prelude: 

Are you doing the things which will 
help your children hold their own in 
life? Your own life has shown you 
how largely the habits and daily lessons 
of childhood affect the welfare of later 
years. Your children are plastic, as 
you were. Your words, your actions, 


are moulding them to a degree which 
you perhaps do not realize. 


Parents are pleaded with not to 
permit their children to drink 
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WHO IS THIS FELLOW? 


He’s aman of YOUTHFUL SPIRIT 
—Rotary demands it; a spirit in 
which ambition is still high; in 
which the desire to serve is quick- 
ly expressed in action. 


Consequently, Rotarians are 
young men; their average age is 
forty; and as a natural corollary, 
their interests are young. 


They keep up with things. They 
are radio fans, sportsmen, stu- 
dents. They are quick to appre- 
ciate anything that bespeaks 
progress. 


HE’S A FELLOW WORTH 
TALKING TO. 


ROTARIAN 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representative 
Constantine & Jackson Howard I. Shaw 
7 W. 16th St., New York 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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coffee and they are asked not to 
drink it themselves because of the 
danger of suggestion. Another page 
in the series will be addressed to 
the man of the family—and him 
alone. 

Then a message to mothers, or 
a page to the chronic health grum- 
bler, or to the society bud. Thus, 
in a year’s work, the advertiser 
has “hired a hall,” as it were, into 
which has been gathered, week by 
week, and month by month, im- 
portant audiences, sympathetic to 
the talks which are designed for 
their ears alone. 

An American, while in atten- 
dance at the recent advertising 
convention in London, was some- 
what shocked, one night, to hear 
a violent agitator of the pro- 
nounced “Red” type, haranguing 
a little group under a gas lamp in 
a public park. The things he said 
were anti-government in the ex- 
treme. 

“Why do they allow it?” a 
“Bobby” was asked. 

The officer smiles: 

“You see, sir,” was the response, 
“E’s not atalkin’ to the whole wide 
world, sir. E’s only talkin’ to 
them as is interested in what he’s 
asayin’, sir. An’ I don’t mind tell- 
in’, sir, that there’s a bit of com- 
mon sense in that. When you talks 
to everybody, nobody pays much 
attention to you, sir; but when 
you gets all of a kind together, 
sir, they pays proper ’omage.” 


Appoints Charles W. Wrigley 


Company 
The John Puhl Products Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Charles W. 
Wrigley Company, Chicago, to direct 
its outdoor advertising campaign for 
1925 on Little Bo Peep Ammonia and 
Little Boy Blue Washing Powder. 








Radio Accounts for 


Johnson, Read & Company 

The Premier Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of radio parts, and 
the Franklin Radio Company, Newton, 
Iowa, have appointed Johnson, Read & 
Company, Inc., Chicago, advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising. 


Join The Ethridge Company 
Wolf Rothband and Lawrence H. 
Flynn have joined the Ethridge Com- 
pany, New York, as members of its 
art staff. 
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New Magazine to Be Published 


for General Merchants 

The General Merchant is the name 
of a new magazine which will be pub- 
lished monthly by the Byxbee Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, publisher of the 
National Grocer. The first issue will 
appear January, 1925. 

oO. Byxbee, for eight years editor 

and publisher of the National Grocer, 
will be editor and general manager of 
The General Merchant. W. N. Emer- 
son, formerly of The Mailbag, will be 
his assistant. S. M. Goldberg, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, will 
be Eastern representative. 
_ The editorial content of the new pub- 
lication, aqcording to the publisher, 
will consist mainly of fact stories, tell- 
ing how merchants have overcome the 
problems of their businesses. 





Buys Berry Ventilator 


Company 

The Niagara Metal Weather Strip 
Company, Buffalo, has bought the man- 
ufacturing rights and equipment of the 
Berry Ventilator Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The mechanical equipment of the 
Pittsburgh plant is to be installed in 
the Niagara Metal Weather Strip Com- 
= plant at Buffalo and Berry 

entilators will hereafter be made in 
the latter city. 

The E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, is planning a national 
campaign on both Niagara metal weath- 
erstrips and Berry ventilators to begin 
shortly after the first of the year. 





Bundy & Linley Appoint 
L. W. Kerney, Jr. 


Bundy & Linley, publishers of the 
Western Paint Industry Review, West- 
ern Motor Vehicle Painting & Trim- 
ming, Western Barber, and Western 
Florist-Nurseryman & Seedsman have 
appointed L. W. Kerney, Jr., as their 
representative in the Middlewestern 
territory, with headquarters at Chicago. 
This appointment becomes _ effective 
December 1. 


Death of Robert T. Heed 

Robert T. Heed, a member of_ the 
Chicago staff of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, died in that 
city last week. His funeral was held in 
St. Louis, his former home. Before 
going to Chicago, several years ago, he 
was associated with the St. Louis office 
of Nelson Chesman & Company. He 
also was at one time advertising agent 
for the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
road, with headquarters at St. Louis. 





Vanderbilt Newspapers 


Appoint Charles Fisher 
Charles Fisher has been appointed 
general advertising manager of the Los 
Angeles Illustrated Daily News and the 
San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, 
Lem M eeene by Cornelius Vander- 
ilt, Jr. 
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30 North Michigan Avenue 
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Acme White Lead 
and Color Works 


The Acme White Lead 
and Color Works use 
Foldwell Coated Paper 
for their printed pieces. 
They say: “‘on tests it has 
stood up splendidly 
under the unusual hand- 
ling and use which color 
cardsand paint literature 
receive.” 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 


Coated has the exquisite surface 
necessary for the finest printing. 


Besides possessing strength and 
act § * [ eat folding quality, Foldwell 
o 














Patent Office Wants to Know How 
to Improve Service 


The Patent Committee Asks for Suggestions from Advertising and 
Merchandising Executives 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE committee of patent ex- 

perts, appointed by Secretary 
of the Interior Work last July, re- 
cently held its second meeting as a 
definite step in the Department’s 
effort to make the Patent Office 
more efficient. The Secretary out- 
lined the duty of the committee 
as twofold: To inspect the entire 
management of the Patent Office 
for the purpose of recommending 
improvements, and to consider the 
revision and simplification of the 
patent laws. 


L. W. Wallace, secretary of the 
American Engineering Council, of 
Washington, and chairman of the 
committee, said that the meeting 
was called to discuss seven techni- 
cal questions with the idea of con- 
sidering recommendations for the 
amending of the laws, wherever 
the need may be indicated, so as 
to expedite and simplify the work 
of the Patent Office. 


One of the most important sub- 
jects brought before the meeting 
dealt with the necessity of deter- 
mining just what is required to 
bring the patent service up to date 
and in harmony with the business 
interests of the country. Mr. Wal- 
lace said that it was the desire of 
the committee to obtain the views 
of men who were conversant with 
the patent- system and who were 
interested in perfecting the ser- 
vice. In fact, the committee is so- 
liciting suggestions and, for the 
purpose of carefully considering 
every one submitted, appointed a 
sub-committee. It is especially de- 
sired that men who are in the 
business of selling and advertising 
patented articles offer their ideas 
and suggestions by communicating 
with Mr. Wallace. 

So far, the chief concern of the 
committee has been to find ways 
and means of saving time for pat- 
ent applicants. Now, when a pat- 


ent is applied for and the Patent 
Office requests additional informa- 
tion of the inventor, the law does 
not permit him to answer for 
twelve months. The committee is 
considering a recommendation to 
reduce this time to six months. 

In the matter of two conflict- 
ing patents, expensive and com- 
plicated legal procedure is now 
usually necessary, and the commit- 
tee is working out a plan of 
greatly simplifying the procedure. 
At the present time, three appeals 
are allowed for patents which are 
not at first granted. The commit- 
tee will recommend that the num- 
ber be reduced to two. 

The committee was advised that 
the present organization of the 
Patent Office is overburdened with 
work and that more executives are 
needed. It was also informed that 
the Patent Commissioner should 
be relieved of the necessity of ren- 
dering many legal decisions. As 
it is, the Commissioner must not 
only personally direct an organiza- 
tion of about 1,200 people, but also 
render thousands of legal judg- 
ments every year. 


PATENT OFFICE HAS BEEN PROFITABLE 
TO GOVERNMENT 


The fact was established that 
considerably more floor space is 
required by the Patent Office and 
that the present building is inade- 
quate for various reasons. There- 
fore the committee will probably 
recommend that a new building be 
provided. While an adequate 
structure would require a large 
appropriation, it is assumed that 
Congress will provide the neces- 
sary money, since the Patent Of- 
fice, for many years, has been 
conducted on a highly profitable 
basis to the Government. 

The committee expects to hold 
several public meetings before it 
concludes its work, at which any- 
one interested may present his 
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views concerning the topics under 
consideration at the hearings. It 
will also hold a formal two-day 
session in Washington beginning 
November 24th. And in _ the 
meantime the chairman hopes to 
receive many helpful ideas and 
suggestions from the advertising 
and merchandising fields. 


How Salt Lake City Will 
Advertise in 1925 


Since Salt Lake City has been adver- 
tising itself to the nation for several sea- 
sons, its advertising budget for 1925 
will be of interest to cities contemplating 
similar campaigns. A $75,000 fund was 
raised in 1924 and an equal amount, in 
view of the success which has attended 
past advertising efforts, will undoubtedly 
be raised in a drive being conducted be- 
tween now and the close of the year. 

The fund will be expended as _fol- 
lows: $42,250 for display advertising 
space in newspapers, magazines, etc.; 
$14,000 for five different folders; $750, 
distribution service for folders and other 
materials; $5,500, information and tour- 
ist bureaus; $1,000, sign boards for motor 
roads; $1,550, photographs, including 
photo contests, etc.; $1,400, postage, ex- 
press, freight, drayage; $750, stationery, 
envelopes, etc.; $1,500 Welcome Com- 
mittee (educational work in Salt Lake 
City on basis of 1923-24 campaigns); 
$4,860, conventions; $500, three-color 
scenic, industrial and agricultural post- 
ers, and $1,000 for advertising campaign 
fund expenses. 


Change in Ownership of 
“World Traveler” 


World Traveler, New York, is now 
under new management. This change in 
ownership became effective with the No- 
vember issue. Charles P. Norcross, for- 
merly editor of Cosmopolitan, has be- 
come president of the World Traveler 
Magazine Corporation, publisher of 
World Traveler,.of which he also has 
become editor. Other officers are Eu- 
gene D. Miller, of the Bowman-Biltmore 
hotel system, vice-president; Bruce Ed- 
wards, general manager of the Charles 
Dillingham theatrical interests, secretary, 
and George R. Martin, who has been 
engaged in the advertising business for 
some time, treasurer. 

The new management states that the 
policy of World Traveler will not 
materially changed. 


G. R. Cullen with H. & J. 
Stevens Agency 


George R. Cullen has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The H. & J. Stevens 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., adver- 
tising agency. He was at one time 
with the Brearley-Hamilton Company, 
Inc.; later conducted an advertising 
agency of his own, and more recently, 
was with the Walter J. Peterson Com- 
pany, all of Grand Rapids. 
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How “Smelling a Yard” Gave 
Way to “Brass Tacks” 


Rosert FrotHINGHAM, Inc. 

; New York, Nov. 5, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Apropos Clark’s letter in 
Printers’ Inx for October 30, as to the 
origin of “‘Brass Tacks’: 

t is barely possible that some old 
veterans amongst your readers may re- 
call that canis standard of mea- 
surement that prevailed forty or fifty 
years ago in the dry-goods ‘‘emporiums” 
in many of our rural districts—yes, and 
many that boasted a metropolitan at- 
mosphere as well (viz) the distance from 
the nose of the stately clerk behind the 
counter to the end of his outstretched 
right arm, was universally accepted as 
representing one yard. In the crude 
terminology of those early days, that 
unit of measure, as applied to the retail 
sales of all sorts of fabrics that came 
in rolls and bolts, etc., was known as 
“smelling a yard.” 

In the course of time, some suspicious 
Pennsylvania Dutchman in the vicinity 
of Lancaster, awoke to the fact that a 
long-nosed clerk with a short arm was 
more of an asset to his employer than he 
was to the latter’s customers. It was this 
remarkable discovery that led to the nail- 
ing of a yardstick on the counter—pre- 
cisely where each particular inch could 
be clearly seen by the purchaser of a 
quarter of a yard of pink ribbon. 

The yard-stick, being a bungly thing at 
best, was shortly thereafter replaced by 
a row of brass tacks three feet long, 
divided into units of six inches, and 
nailed into the counter, which custom 
still holds good in many stores through- 
out the country. 

Upon the eieution of this scrupulously 
correct and honest unit of measurement, 
any absent-minded clerk who so far for- 
got himself as to undertake to “‘smell a 
aoe with that brilliant display of 

ardware veritably under his nose, was 
halted in no uncertain tones and ad- 
jured to “‘get down to the brass tacks.” 

Legend has it that the late John 
Wanamaker was the first merchant to 
profit by this change in the old order. 
At any rate, I remember very clearly, 
how my boyish imagination: was stimu- 
lated on being taken by my mother to 
visit “Oak Hall,” the wondrous Wana- 
maker clothing store in Philadelphia, 
many years ago—not only by the row 
of shining brass tacks on the counter, 
but also by the remarkable announcement 
“Your Money Back If Not Satisfied,’ 
and that still more wonderful and gor- 
geous 10 per cent discount that was ac- 
corded to a clergyman’s widow! 

Rosert FRoTHINGHAM, INC. 
Rospert FroTHINGHAM, President. 


Second District Clubs Elect 
Rowe Stewart 


Rowe Stewart, business manager of 
the Philadelphia Record, has been elec- 
ted chairman of the Second District of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. He succeeds Paul V. Barrett, 
director of advertising of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
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,.from the President down 


a rare spirit inspired this great public serv- 
ice corporation. 


Our interpretation to the public was at 
first confined to a single territory. 
Here close study at every point of 
public contact helped energize good- 
will into increased sales. Other 
district representatives heard, 
saw, envied. Now in territory 
after territory the same 
thorough job is being done. 


Today, the policies that 
have made this organiza- 
tion perhaps the most 

progressive in the field, 
are known and ap- 
preciated through 
human, intimate 
exposition. 


* * *K * 


Says the advertising director of 
this four-year client, “You have 
always kept before you the prime 
aim of greater sales. You have 
never presented us with an un- 
wise recommendation.” 


Established 1900 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Member: cAmerican Association of cAdvertising oAgencies 
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October 
Chain-Store Sales Show 
Increases 


W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 

* report total sales for Octo- 
ber of $20,392,791, as compared 
with $18,082,631 in October of 
last year, an increase of $2,310,160 
or 12.78 per cent. Sales for the 
first ten months of the current 
year are given as $161,095,577, 
against $143,525,963, a gain of 
$17,569,614 or 12.24 per cent. In 
October, old stores were credited 
with $1,255,176 or 6.94 per cent of 
the gain. During the ten months 
old stores accounted for $10,287,- 
329 of the gain, an increase of 
7.17 per cent for these stores. On 
November 1 the Woolworth chain 
had 1,351 stores, an increase of 
91 for the year. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports October sales of $7,871,505, 
as compared with $7,246,079 for 
the corresponding month a year 
ago, an increase of $625,426 or 8.6 
per cent. Sales for the first ten 
months amounted to $67,250,922, 
against $61,265,524 in the same 
period of 1923, an increase of 
$5,985,398 or 9.7 per cent. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports gross sales for Octo- 
ber amounting to $2,102,413, 
against $1,877,252 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, an 
increase of $225,161 or 11.9 per 
cent. For the ten-month period 
sales totaled $18,697,039, against 
$15,961,467 for the 1923 corre- 
sponding period, an increase of 
$2,735,572 or 17.1 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company, for 
October, report gross sales. in 
amount of $3,679,288, as compared 
with $2,985,029 in October, 1923, 
an increase of $694,259 or 23.3 per 
cent. Gross sales for the first ten 
months of the current year are 
given as $29,529,676, against $25,- 
274,157 in the same period of last 
year, an increase of $4,255,519, or 
16.8. per cent. 

The J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., for October, reports gross 
sales of $8,429,660, as compared 
with $7,592,199 for October, 1923, 
a gain of $837,461 or 11.03 per 
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cent. For the ten months ending 
with October 31 the company re- 
ports gross sales of $55,003,652, 
against $46,518,033 for the same 
period of last year, an increase of 
$8,485,619 or 18.24 per cent. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25- 
Cent Stores, Inc., report gross 
sales of $634,169, against $509,789 
for October of last year, a gain 
of $124,380, or 24.3 per cent. For 
the first ten months of 1924 gross 
sales are given as $4,818,358 
against $3,891,382 for the 1923 pe- 
riod, a gain of $926,976 or 238 
per cent. 

The W. T. Grant Company, de- 
partment stores, reports October 
sales of $2,561,108, as compared 
with $2,014,495 for October, 1923, 
an increase of $546,613 or 27.13 
per cent: For the first ten months 
of 1924 gross sales totaled $17,- 
502,025, against $14,610,793, a 
gain of $2,891,232 or 19.78 per 
cent. 

The G. R. Kinney Company, 
Inc., retail shoe stores, reports 
October sales of $1,480,843, against 
$1,421,716 for October, 1923, an 
increase of $59,127 or 4.15 per 
cent. Sales for the ten-month 
period total $12,589,610, as com- 
pared with $10,865,739 in the cor- 
responding period of last year, 
an increase of $1,723,871 or 15.86 
per cent. 

The United States Stores Cor- 
poration, for the ten-month period 
ended October 25, reports sales of 
$27,486,430. 

The Hartman Corporation, for 
October, reports sales of $1,789,- 
422, compared with $1,592,533 in 
the same month of last year. For 
the first ten months of the cur- 
rent year sales were given as $15,- 
924,965, compared with $14,670,480 
in the 1923 period. 





“Success” Adds to Staff 


Ray C. Smith, Jack McCall and 
George Baxter have joined the advertis- 
ing yee of Success, New York. 

r. Smith was formerly with Good 
Housekeeping and more recently with 
Thrift Magazine. He will cover New 
York State. Mr. McCall was formerly 
with The Condé Nast Publications and 
the Crowell Publishing Company. He 
will cover Philadelphia and the South. 
Mr. Baxter, who will be in charge of 
financial and _ mail-order advertising, 
was recently with the New York Times. 
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Because— 


Seventy per cent of the metalworking and engineering 
industry of this country is located within a radius of 
500 miles of Jron Trade Review headquarters. On 
account of its geographical and postal advantages, 
Iron Trade Review is the first paper to be seen and 
read by the executives in this industry. 


Why Your Sales Campaign 
for 1925 Should Not Fail 
to Include Liberal Space in 
7 Iron Trade Review 


Because— 


The abolition of “Pittsburgh Plus’ has made the 
market paper absolutely indispensable to the consumer 
of steel in any form. Before now some thought they 
could get along fairly well, knowing that steel prices 
were standardized at Pittsburgh, but now the only chart 
the iron and steel buyer has to steer by is his market 
paper. We realize our responsibility and will measure 
up to the high standard required of us as specialists in 
market information. The 28,000 executives who now 
read Iron Trade Review will read and study it more 
carefully and completely than ever before, thus increasing 
the already established advertising value of the “market 
paper.” 


Because— 


Your advertisements in Jron Trade Review will be 
constantly at work for you throughout the whole of next 
year, helping you to make 1925 the greatest business year 
| in your history. 


IRo! 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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The Des Moines 
Capital has made 
a gainin national 
advertising line- 
age every month 
in the year 1924 
except one. 


The total gain 
amounts to 


86,518 lines to 


November first 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
O’ MARA & ORMSBEE, Special Representatives 




























When the Preferred Prospect Is 
Sales-Shy 


Campaign of the New York Underwriters Agency Uncovers the Where- 
abouts of the Elusive Gilt-Edge Prospect 


By George H. Wicker 


: 


NOWING where to find the 
big prospect is sometimes as 
tough a game as knowing what to 
say to him when you get to him. 
Every field has its preferred 
list. Two things about the pre- 
ferred list make it difficult to deal 
with—first, its uncertain habitat, 
and second, its competitive char- 
acter. 

The public institution is a fine 
example. There is in Sandusky, 
Ohio, an institution called the 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
having something like twenty-six 
buildings, and located a consider- 
able distance from the centre of 
town. It is a large buyer of many 
kinds of merchandise, from ink to 
paint, and hordes of salesmen 
wander out and back. 

One of the difficulties of selling 
an institution of this kind is the 
time it takes to find the right man. 
Seéing the purchasing agent is 
only the beginning. Depending 
upon the nature of the product, 
one is told to see this or that of- 
ficial, or to wait for the monthly 
meeting of the “board.” One 
board member or official is the 
president of a local bank in the 
centre of town. Another is an 
officer of a large manufacturing 
company on the other side of the 
city. Each one when seen says 
he may only recommend. He sug- 
gests the salesman might go back 
to the institution and see Mr. 
So-and-So. When the salesman 
goes back to the institution, Mr. 
So-and-So tells him about some- 
body else to see. 

Two or three days are con- 
sumed in this way. The salesman 
generally wearies of this after a 
while and on future visits to San- 
dusky puts in his time on other 
prospects. However, his _ sales 
manager has the Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home listed as a gilt- 
edge prospect and periodically 
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asks the salesman why he doesn’t 
get some of the business. 

Then, too, the preferred pros- 
pect is usually much solicited. 
When the salesman finally suc- 
ceeds in finding the “right man” 
he is aghast at the line of other 
salesmen in waiting. When his 
turn comes he meets a sophisti- 
cated individual who gives him no 
opportunity to present his care- 
fully thought-out story. He must 
stand and deliver and get out of 
the way of the traffic behind him. 


“MILLIONAIRE LISTS” 


The life insurance salesman is 
up against much the same propo- 
sition on his “millionaire list.” 
The big man is elusive. He is 
much solicited. Those who sell 
period furniture and musical in- 
struments, green houses, cruises, 
residence pipe organs, works of 
art, choice dinner service and pot- 
tery, air-purifying systems, roof- 
ing and many of the materials 
and extensive installations sold 
to industry, have the self-same 
problem in varying forms. 

There is another angle to the 
task of uncovering the where- 
abouts of the gilt-edge prospect 
and coaxing him out of hiding. It 
is best described by an exclama- 
tion often uttered by sales man- 
agers: “There must be hundreds 
of people that we never heard of 
who would buy our goods if there 
were only some way of finding 
out where they are!” 

Of course, that’s true, as the 
New York Underwriters Agency 
learned in its recent campaign for 
“Business Interruption Insurance.” 
The company actually secured 
contracts as a result of this cam- 
paign from concerns that it had 
not previously thought of as pros- 
pects. 

In planning this campaign the 
New York Underwriters Agency 
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faced the problem referred to 
above and in addition the compli- 
cation of finding a new and more 
interesting way of gaining the at- 
tention of a company that has 
never been able rightly to appre- 
ciate the value of that particular 
form of insurance known among 
business men as “use and occu- 
pancy” insurance. 

There is, in every community, a 
number of con- 
cerns rated among 
fire insurance com- 
panies as “pre- 
ferred risks.” They 
are “cream” pros- 
pects, first because 
they are financially 
sound, as they are 
not only “going” 
but growing, and, 
second, they are 
protected and safe- 
guarded by all the 
latest and most ap- 
proved devices 
used for fire pre- 
vention. Besides 
this they are lo- 
cated in sections 
where the fire men- 
ace from adjacent 
buildings or con- 
ditions is very re- 
mote. 

These concerns 
represent a sort of 
de luxe prospect iist 
—a highly desira- 
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TMacine your plant destroyed by fire Imagine, too, 
that all during the trying period of reconstruction 
your machinery is in motion— that invisible work- 
men turn out your products at « normal rate and 
that you make your daily profit 
is precisely the effect of having Business 
Interruption Insurance. Deliveries, of course, can- 
mot go on. But profits can, and do. 
Business Interruption Insurance provides a 
daily fund to cover your profits and fixed charges 
_— the period 
<* local representative will be glad to explain 
how this protection can be applied to your busi- 
wees. Let us put you in touch with him. 
NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


100 vie Sirens ‘New ‘York ony 
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that particular section of the field 
where the best of desirable pros- 
pects were thought to be. There- 
fore the cost of the campaign had 
to be carefully adjusted to pos- 
sible as well as probable returns. 
How to tell the story ade- 
quately, convincingly and spectac- 
ularly; how to grip the interest 
of a reader already jaded by the 
usual and well-worn arguments 
in favor of fire 
insurance; how to 
present the desira- 
bility of “use and 
occupancy” insur- 
ance in a way that 
would bring the 
matter home to the 
business man in a 
startlingly new 
light; how to flash 
upon his con- 
sciousness the pic- 
ture of his busi- 
ness going at full 
activity among the 
ruins of a fire- 
wrecked _ building 
—these were a few 
of the things de- 
manded of a cam- 
paign made up of 
advertisements less 
than five by eleven 
inches in size, 
“Use and occu- 
pancy” insurance 
is, of course, noth- 
ing new. It is a 





of reconstruction following « 





ble class to which 
to sell fire insur- 
ance. They are, as 
well, the only 
prospects to whom 
it is safe to sell 
business interruption insurance. 
The problem was, therefore, how 
to reach them all, the knowa and 
unknown, and how to sell them 
something which they thought 
they did not need. 

It is a fine example of a gilt- 
edge prospect who is sales-shy. 
Obviously a too- extensive cam- 
paign of advertising on a large- 
space scale in many publications 
would constitute a selling expense 
beyond the possible returns. The 
kind of campaign needed was one 
that would cut a swath through 


Soe bm one ated Caen Os pmee o maoey an ote mga © en oan, 


THE GHOSTLY EFFECT STIMULATES 
THE IMAGINATION AND 
CREATES INTEREST 





form of fire insur- 
ance that is fa- 
miliar to business 
men and has been 
written by the in- 
surance companies 
for many years. The _ term, 
“Business Interruption Insurance,” 
however, devised and used for 
some time by the New York 
Underwriters Agency gives a 
somewhat new and more vivid 
meaning to the idea of insuring 
a business against interruption by 
fire by providing a fund to cover 
the fixed charges and profits of 
the business during the recon- 
struction that follows a fire. 

It was decided, therefore, to 
make each advertisement do just 
one thing and do it powerfully— 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
$8 East Washington Street: Chicago 








Ava JS 
FING 


Able attorneys and skillful 
surgeons have all the work 
they can do. They never 
find it necessary to employ 
representatives to sell their 
services. (In a similar way, 
the best advertising serv- 
ice is bought. It is not sold 
by canvassing methods 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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make the reader actually see his 
_ plant destroyed by fire, and at the 
same time actually see among the 
ruins his machinery in motion and 
his workmen turning out goods 
just as though the plant was in 
normal operation. With that im- 
pression given clearly to the 
reader he could be depended upon 
to imagine the rest. 

Each advertisement is more 
than half made up of a picture 
which effectually dominates the 
space. Incidentally the cleverness 
of these pictures is a story in it- 
self—a story of unusual technique 
in illustration. One shows. the 
grisly walls of a demolished fac- 
tory building, a fire-scarred ship- 
ping platform and freight car. 
Among the ruins and quite uncon- 
scious of the desolation, phantom 
workmen hurry about their regu- 
lar tasks of packing and loading. 

Another shows the interior of 
a department store with charred 
timbers sagging from the ceiling, 
smashed showcases and littered 
floor and counters. Yet, up and 
down the aisles, as though nothing 
had happened, wander ghostly 
customers, some of them waited 
on by ghostly sales people. 

In a third is shown a theatre 
entrance wracked by the ravages 
of fire and water. At the ticket win- 
dow and into the theatre crowd a 
gay throng of spectres, seeing 
nothing of the ruins. A clothing 
factory is the scene of a fourth 
illustration, a business office the 
fifth, a machine shop the sixth, 
a restaurant the seventh. In each 
picture the desolating effects of 
fire and water are shown in grue- 
some detail, yet among the ruins 
the ghostly actors go happily 
about their accustomed occupa- 
tions. 

These illustrations with their 
captions really tell the story. A 
few of the captions are “Daily 
deliveries from a ruined plant”; 
“Business—as usual”; “In spite of 
the fire the profits go on”; “Ruins 
need not prevent ‘box office re- 
ceipts”; “But the machines keep 
turning just the same.’ 

As an example of how to get 
a sales story before a_ hard-to- 
reach prospect, and how to drag- 
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net a limited field for known and 
unknown prospects, both classes 
of which are indifferent to ordi- 
nary appeals of overmuch solici- 
tation, this description of the New 
York Underwriters Agency cam- 
paign should be suggestive to 
others confronted with a similar 
problem. 


Kentucky Hatchery Planning 
Southern Campaign 


The Kentucky Hatchery, Lexington, 
is planning to conduct a campaign in 
the South. Newspapers, farm papers 
and poultry publications will be used. 


The Campbell Advertising Service, 
Toledo, Ohio, will direct this adver- 
tising. 


This agency also will direct the ad- 
vertising of the Wooster Insecticide 
Company, Wooster, Ohio, manufacturer 
of farm insecticides. 


Made Vice-President of 
Myers-Beeson-Golden 


H. P. Woodcock has been made vice- 
president of Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. He 
succeeds Sterling Beeson, who, as pre- 
viously reported, has started an adver- 
tising business under his own name 
at Toledo. 








Pyrene Appoints Dyer 

The advertising account of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., has been placed with 
The George L. Dyer. Company, adver- 
tising agency, New York. The Pyrene 
company manufactures ffire extin- 
guishers and Off’N’On non-skid 
chains. 


H. J. Walsh to Join New York 
“Daily News” 


Harry J. Walsh, at present space 
buyer for Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, will join the 
national advertising staff of the New 
York Daily News, on November 17. 


tire 





Biscuit Account for 


George Batten 
The Green & Green Company, Dayton, 
Obie, manufacturer of biscuits, includ- 
ing Edgemont Butter Crackers, has ap- 
pointed the Chicago office of George 
Batten Company, Inc., to direct its 
advertising. 





Bauerlein Appoints 
H. C. Grunewald 


Hudson C. Grunewald, formerly with 
the Grunewald Interests of New Or- 
leans, has been appointed account ex- 
ecutive of Bauerlein, Incorporated, New 
Orleans, advertising agency. 
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Vermont Leads in Ratio 
of White Population 


= According to the 1920 U. S. 
census, there are 572 Negroes, 
24 Indians, 11 Chinese and 4 


Japanese in Vermont. 






Racial Unity 


Against a national average of 
114%4% colored race popula- 
tion, Vermont has but one 


Sign Posts hundred seventy-three thou- 
of sandths (.173) of one per 

Buying cent! 

Power 


Vermonters are intelligent— 


¥ iscriminati 
No. 23 keen—discriminating. 


They are quick to see the 
merits of good products which 
are presented in good adver- 
tising mediums. 





They are responsible—and 
responsive! 


Vermont ated Dailies 


Burlington Free Press ® Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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Easy Money 


The laws of supply and demand reflect 
themselves in the money market as in the 
markets of all other commodities. 


The present low interest rates are due to 
the large supply of funds available for 
credit. But Credit will tighten and higher 
interest rates obtain as capital finds invest- 
ments. 


Money easily borrowed is usually hard to 
pay. 
Right now, then, is the time to strengthen 
the financial structure of a business by 
building NOW, for the future, a strong 
capital position assuring low fixed interest 
rates and ample working funds. 


The Banker is the all important factor in 
such a structure. His judgment, in times 
such as the present, is vital to the future 
welfare of any business. That he may give 
sound financial counsel and advice he must 
have carefully prepared facts and figures. 


Some enterprises may succeed without the 
Banker’s aid and influence, but business 
generally knows that this aid and influence 
is a helpful and sustaining force. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. Louis HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 


@iCHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 
LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TAK OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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Specialty Manu- 
facturers Prepared for 
Annual Meeting 


THREE-DAY annual meet- 

ing of the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers Association 
will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on November 19, 20 and 21. 

This association is composed of 
manufacturing companies like Jos. 
Tetley & Co.; Nestlé Food Com- 
pany; Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany; Bon Ami Company; Corn 
Products Refining Company; Fels 

Co.; American Sugar Refining 
Company and Colgate & Co. It 
gives attention to selling, distrib- 
uting, warehousing, transportation 
and legislative conditions affect- 
ing specialty products. 

Its convention program is de- 
voted to reports from the heads 
of organizations, associations and 
Government organizations. 

The two last days are devoted to 
reports of this kind: 

On November 20 the conven- 
tion will hear addresses from J. H 
McLaurin, president, American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; 
John W. Morey, president, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles Wesley Dunn, 
counsel, American Specialty Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; Huston 
Thompson, chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, and Philip A. 
De Puyt, president, National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. 

On November 21 there will be 
addresses from J. H. Fly, presi- 
dent, National Chain Store Asso- 
ciation; Charles P. Whiteman, 
president, National Food Brokers’ 
Association, and Robert S. Bink- 
erd, vice-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads. 

Special section meetings on ce- 
real, lye and soap will be held 
during the course of thé conven- 
tion. 

The first day of the convention 
will be given over to an executive 
session. A meeting of the board 
of directors, of chairmen of 
standing committees and of chair- 
men of trade sections will precede 
the convention on November 18. 
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Who Challenges Hotpoint in 
Special-Day Campaigns? 


Mertz, Kick & Company 
Cuicaco, Nov. 6, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In the light of the article in the 
November issue of Printers’ InK 
MontHiy by John Allen Murphy mak- 
ing frequent mention of special “‘days” 
and special “‘weeks,” it occurs to me 
that a little further delving into the 
past may prove interesting. 

The writer handled the advertising, 
promotion and sales for the Hotpoint 
electrical appliances beginning in 1907 
continuously until 1922. 

In the early days one of the first 
situations that developed was the fact 
that the electrical dealer did not give 
serious consideration to electrical ap- 
pliances until the weather turned hot. 
That was the thought around which the 
original Hotpoint Day was built up, 
with the result that we worked out a 
plan and launched the first Hotpoint Day 
on June 10, 1910. 

It is my understanding that this was: 

—the first time that a special day 
was set aside for united selling 
at a special price by the dealers 
representing a factory. 
that it was the first instance in 

which the wholesale dealers of a 
manufacturer were publicized na- 
tionally. 

The next year the idea was expanded 
to include a listing of all the retail 
dealers, and this advertisement was the 
first to occupy more than four pages of 
space in The Saturday Evening Post, 
in which the trade was listed. 

Hotpoint Day served its purpose: To 
focus the attention of the trade on 
the necessity of early preparation arid 
forceful selling. The day became a reg- 
ular institution and was carried on for 
three or possibly four years, and then 
developed into “Hotpoint Week,” which 

was continued with great success for sev- 
eral years. 

These “first” statements have been 
made frequently without challenge and 
the writer would be interested in know- 


| 


ing whether the claims are well 
grounded, 
Mertz, Kicx & Company, 
L. H. Mertz. 


Form Advertising Business of 
Cross & LaBeaume 


J. Frederick Cross, Jr., and E. Irving 
LaBeaume have organized an advertis- 
ing business at New York known as 
Cross & LaBeaume. Inc. Mr. Cross 
was formerly with the advertising de- 
partment of ‘the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany and more recently was with Clark- 
son A. Collins, Jr., Inc.. New York, 
advertising agency. Mr. LaBeaume_has 
been advertising manager of the Her- 
cules Powder Comnany, Wilmington, 
Del., for the last eleven years. 


Appoints C. L. Houser 
The Lima, Ohio, Star has apnointed 
The C. L. Houser Company, publishers’ 
representative, as its national advertis- 
ing representative. 








Government Tests. of the Value of 
Advertising 






Recent Federal Investigations That Seek a Scientific Answer to the 
Question: Does Advertising Pay? 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE Government wants to 

know the best kind of adver- 
tising to promote the sale of va- 
rious products which originate on 
the farms of the country. A se- 
ries of scientific investigations has 
been started to secure the informa- 
tion. 

For some time, in co-operation 
with other agencies, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture has 
been making surveys to determine 
the value of advertising and to 
find the reasons for its influence in 
the marketing of several products. 
The preliminary reports of at least 
two of these investigations are 
now ready for distribution on re- 
quest. 

These reports are among the 
first attempts to supply the Gov- 
ernment’s demand for accurate ad- 
vertising data, and undoubtedly 
their principal interest to adver- 
tisers in general will be as a 
groundwork or background for 
future work in the same direc- 
tion. While they cover the ad- 
vertising of but two farm prod- 
ucts in two cities, the reports 
indicate the methods that are being 
developed for securing data and 
arriving at conclusions. They 
are also -excellent indicators of 
what may be expected in the fu- 
ture, for it is supposed that event- 
ually the Bureau’s investigations 
will include every farm product 
that has been advertised and that 
is susceptible to advertising pro- 
motion. 

Although the actual selling in- 
fluences they analyze may not be 
applied to anything but food prod- 
ucts in certain markets, they deal 
with other elements of advertis- 
ing appeal which may be applied 
to the merchandising of many 
manufactured products in almost 
any market. 


The first preliminary report out- 
lines the questionnaire method, 
employed by the Bureau, for show- 
ing some of the influence affect- 
ing consumer demand for cran- 
berries in the city of Washington, 
D. C. The survey was conducted 
under the direction of J. Clyde 
Marquis, director of information 
of the Bureau, and of Dr. Daniel 
Starch, professor of advertising 
of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. The announced 
purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine the effectiveness of cran- 
berry advertising in Washington 
by analyzing various factors that 
influence consumer demand for 
the fruit. 

“The value of advertising in 
marketing farm products,” the 
foreword states, “is a matter of 
importance to both producers and 
consumer. The producer is inter- 
ested in knowing just how ef- 
fective advertising is in creating 
larger sales by widening the mar- 
ket for his products, while the 
consumer wants to know whether 
advertising is affecting his pur- 
chase from the standpoint of price 
and whether it has an influence in 
furnishing him a quality product. 


FEW ACTUAL FIGURES AVAILABLE 


“These things are known in a 
general way, but there is very 
little information of a_ specific 
nature on what has really been 
accomplished by advertising farm 
products. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, ‘realizing the 
need of this kind of research in 
connection with food-stuffs, has 
attempted to work out a system 
by which the results of artificial 
means of enlarging markets can 
be measured.” 

It is also explained that an in- 
vestigation of the kind, while tak- 
ing into consideration the actual 
value of an advertising campaign 
from a _ dollars-and-cents stand- 
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‘Round the Horn” 


N 1849 the quickest way to Cali- 

fornia markets was “Around the 
Horn” by sailing vessel. In 1924 an 
aeroplane crosses the continent in 24 
hours. 


Many businesses go at an aeroplane 
gait while a few go slowly, tediously, 
around the Horn. 


We are proud to serve a number of 
fast-moving concerns. This agency 
has aided them materially in accelera- 
tion. We have room for about two 
more that want to reach their mar- 
kets quickly. We will be glad to 
talk things over with you if you are 
interested. 








% 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. is one 
of our clients that has always gone 
to markets by the short, quick way 
of intelligent consumer publicity. 


The Prather-Allen Advertising Company 


“To be Useful to Clients” 


307 East Fourth St. 






— 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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point, is based primarily upon the 
relative importance of various 
factors, such as choice of me- 
diums, appeals, habits, and the 
different likes and dislikes of 
buyers that must be considered in 
successful campaigns. 

The study includes a personal 
interview survey of both con- 
sumers and dealers. It is complete 
in so far as the field study goes, 
but in order to verify some of the 
assumptions drawn from question- 
naire results, the foreword of the 
report suggests that a comparison 
be made with actual sales and ad- 
vertising records. 

The report emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of taking great care in any 
investigation of the kind to ob- 
tain the unbiased opinions of the 
persons interviewed, and to avoid 
so-called leading questions—those 
to which the answer is suggested. 
Two hundred and_ twenty-one 
housewives, from five representa- 
tive classes of the city were per- 
sonally interviewed, and the fam- 
ilies were chosen because it was 
thought that they were typical of 
their respective classes. The wo- 
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men interviewed were classified 
according to (1) income, (2) 
type of home, and (3) race. In 
the first classification there were 
three groups, (1) poor, those 
whose incomes were less than 
$1,500, (2), those with incomes of 
from $1,500 to $3,000, and (3), 
those whose incomes are over 
$3,000 a year. 

The report then explains the 
methods of tabulation and of ob- 
taining averages used, and gives 
a summary of the facts disclosed 
regarding the consumption of 
cranberries in general use and the 
influence of race and class. The 
reasons for using cranberries and 
the factors limiting the use of the 
fruit are also given, as are many 
interesting facts regarding sea- 
sonal variation of demand, quan- 
tities purchased at a time and the 
effect of advertising on the de- 
mand. 

In the consumer investigation 
eighteen main questions were 
asked; they are stated in the re 
port, and, with the summary of 
the subject under each, they will 
undoubtedly offer valuable sug- 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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69 LEADING National grocery 


store products consistently and 
persistently are represented in The 
Call. The Call is first in its field, 
morning or evening, 6 days for 7, in 


Food Products Advertising. 
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Western Representative 


Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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TUESDAY and FRIDAY 





Every day The New York Telegram and 
Evening Mail publishes a Woman’s Page 
of unusual interest and merit. It has 
now added to this daily feature a second 
Household Page, and on two days a week 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY 


it will carry a double attraction for all its 
women readers. Position for advertising 
on these pages entails only a slight 
charge over R. O. P. rates. 


A. B. C. Government Statement 
October 1, 220,707 


The New York Telegram 


and EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office, 73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative 
J. E., LUTZ DAN A. CARROLL 

















110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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gestions to many commercial | 
investigators. Nine of the ques- | 


tions deal with advertising, its in- 


fluence and mediums, and the an- | 


swer to one discloses the most 
popular mediums read by _ the 
classes interviewed. 


The dealer analysis shows that | 


about fifteen representative deal- 
ers were interviewed in each dis- 
trict. They were selected from 
the districts in which the con- 
sumer interviews were secured, and 
seventy-seven in all, furnished the 
information on which the dealer 
analysis is based. Twelve ques- 
tions, designed to fit in with the 
consumer inquiry, were asked, and 
the results check up remarkably 
well with the results of the con- 
sumer investigation. 


A MILK SURVEY 


The second preliminary report is 
on the consumer demand for milk 
in Philadelphia. It is a study of 
the effect of income, race, na- 
tionality and publicity upon the 
milk consumption of that city, and 
it is remarkable in that it pre- 
sents both the method and results 
of a series of tests to determine 
the pulling power of various ad- 
vertisements used in a recent ad- 
vertising campaign. 

This report is considerably more 
comprehensive than the other. The 
survey was conducted under the 
direction of Mr. Marquis and 
P. R. Taylor, of .the Bureau of 
Markets, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with the co- 
operation of two associations and 


three large dairy concerns. In 
addition to 400 personal inter- 
views, 1,200 questionnaires were | 





mailed, and the population groups | 
were divided into eight classes— | 


class, 
Italian, 


poor, middle 
wealthy, colored, 
and suburban. 
While there is some interesting 
information on the characteristics 
of Philadelphia’s population that 
may be of value to advertisers of 
food products generally, about 


well-to-do, | 
Jewish, | 


half of the report shows that the | 
investigation followed closely the 


procedure of similar surveys made 
previously and is chiefly con- 


cerned with determining the local | Chicago 
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It Isn’t True 
In Utica 


When you buy space 
of us you buy abso- 
lutely unduplicated 
circulation. By that 
we mean we don’t 
have several editions 
that are sold on the 
street. 


The last edition that 
goes to press at 3:45 
is practically the only 
edition sold by news 
boys in Utica. There- 
fore, it isn’t true here 
that circulation of 
earlier editions is du- 
plicated, for those 
earlier editions all go 
out of town. 
Send for Utica Booklet 


, Atica 
Obserber- Dispatch 
Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 
Los Angeles 






















































SHUMAN 


LAB 


I. 
in 


Rolls 
Flat 
Die-Cut 

oH | All kinds of 
— Labels— 


Multi- and all good. 
Colored 




















Send for our Label Catalog—a label 
reference book for your files 


The FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


Manufacturers 


Blatchford Building :: Chicago 
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conditions which surround the 
distribution of milk. But when it 
approaches the subjects of family 
budgets and advertising appeal 
there is a great deal of informa- 
tion set forth that is of special 
value. 

Of particular interest are the 
tables showing the percentages of 
food budget spent for fresh milk 
by groups, the consumption of 
condensed or evaporated milk, and 
the relative importance of foods. 
The last mentioned shows that 
117 housewives ranked fresh veg- 
etables as the most important food. 
with meat, second and_ bread, 
third. Milk was ranked fourth, 
with fruit, potatoes, eggs, cereals, 
butter and cheese, desserts, poul- 
try, fish, salads, macaroni and can- 
ned vegetables following in the 
order named. 

The study of the advertising of 
milk in Philadelphia covered gen- 
eral publicity on the subject of 
stimulating demand and the other 
measures undertaken to increase 
consumption. Supper clubs, social 
organizations composed of factory 
girls, summer camps of school 
children, health work in the 
schools, health classes and other 
organizations were appealed to, 
and the methods and results are 
all carefully analyzed by the re- 
port. 

A part of the study of adver- 
tising covers familiar ground, but 
at least two features of this part 
of the report will appeal strongly 
to many advertisers of various 
products. The first of these is a 
table and analysis of the claims 
and phases of food advertising 
which are most attractive and 
pleasing. A table shows the per 
cent of value of nine of the usual 
appeals featured in food adver- 
tising, of which food value leads 
with a percentage of 30, quality 
second with 27 per cent, cleanli- 
ness third (15 per cent), health 
fourth (6 per cent), and so on 
down to safety with only 1 per 
cent. The chart gives the percent- 
ages of the features remembered 
by those interviewed and the rela- 
tive value of those suggested. 

In the ranking of milk adver- 
tising, seven advertisements were 
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If you have a good 
Agency for Pete’s sake 
stick to it. Frequent 
changes rob many 
advertisers of the rare 
profit in continuity 
and experience 


€ 


Arnold 


Joerns 
Company 


Aavertising —— 


Arnold Joerns Building-CHICAGO-26 East Huron Street 
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ranked by fifty men, fifty women 
and fifty children. The men se- 
lected were considered above the 
average in intelligence, the wo- 
men were taken from all classes; 
half of the children were girls 
and half boys, and they ranged 
in age from twelve to sixteen 
years. 

The advertisements selected 
carry an appeal to the public to 
use more milk, and all persons 
ranking the advertisements were 
asked to keep this object in mind. 
The advertisements were taken 
from various sources, chosen to 
secure different types of appeals. 
The pictures used for the ranking 
tests were photographs in black 
and white and equal in size. They 
were not marked or numbered in 
any way. The seven photographs 
were handed to each person in- 
terviewed and each was asked to 
raak them according to what he 
considered to be their affective- 
ness. The arrangement, in every 
instance, was noted by the inter- 
viewer. In the final ranking the 
calculations were completed by 
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giving first place an importance of 
seven, second place, six, and so 
on down to seventh place with an 
importance of one, so that the 
advertisement with the largest 
score ranked the highest. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF APPEALS 


The report then discusses each 
of the seven advertisements in 
connection with the interviews, 
and the results are, to say the 
least, enlightening. The comment 
of individuals, when it is perti- 
nent, is repeated, and the entire 
analysis is a convincing presenta- 
tion of the relative value of the 
various appeals generally used in 
food advertising, as judged by 
consumers in a_ representative 
American city. 

Both of the reports, while they 
are considered merely as prelimi- 
nary efforts by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, go quite 
deeply into the marketing and ad- 
vertising methods of their respec- 
tive products. They will be wel- 
comed by many advertisers, not 
only for their revelation of facts 
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HERE is no copy writer in 
New York who can write 
advertisements better than we 
can set them up. Send for our 
new booklet, “Typus Fever” 


E. M. DIAMANT 
Typographic Service 


195 Lexington Avenue at 32nd Street 
Phone: CALedonia 6741 


New York City 
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Life 


announces the addition of 


Guy Bolte 


formerly Advertising Manager 
of Cheney Bros., to its staff. 


Charles Dana Gibson. 


Life 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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After all, your protection 
is ours! 


SporTLIFE offers advertisers a net paid circu- 
lation of 105,000 A. B. C. 


But you may protect yourself through 1925 at the 
present rate—based on a circulation of 55,000—pro- 
vided your order is received before December 1, 1924. 


We welcome the opportunity to offer you this ad- 
vantage of a 100% circulation bonus, because it will 
enable us to prove that Sportlife can produce results. 


After all, there is no way in which we would rather 
establish ourselves in your good-will than through 
your profit. 


New Guaranty, effective with January issue 
100,000 net paid, A. B. C. 


Present Rates, 60 cents per line, $250 per page 


AVS rowrn22 2 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Advertising Headquarters, 110 West 34th St., New York 


Branch Offices: 
New England: Buruncame & Burns, Little Bldg., Boston 
West: Wuereten & Norturcp, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Pacific Coast: Buancuarn-Nicnors-Coteman, Los Angeles—San Fran- 
cisco—Seattle 
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and their indications, but also be- 
cause they are concrete evidence 
to show that a_ well-equipped, 


highly efficient agency of the Gov- 
ernment has a campaign of in- S 
vestigation under way that will 


eventually result in furnishing the 
advertisers of the country with a : 
solid foundation of known ele- Consider the eye: how 
ments and principles on which to it welcomes clean color 


base campaigns of food advertis- 
ing, tending to eliminate the re- and clear type. Ask us 


maining mysteries of advertising. for suggestions for your 
next booklet or mailing 


Rapid Increase in Use of 
Farm Radio Sets 


The rapidly increasing use of radio 
on farms has grown until there are now 
more than 375,500 radio sets in use as 
compared with 145,000 a year ago. These 
figures are given in a special survey 
which has been made by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The survey was made among county 
agricultural agents. Reports from 833 
agents placed the aggregate number of 
radio sets in their counties at 108,710, 
an average of 130 sets per county. 
Projecting this average for all of the 
2,850 agricultural counties in the United 
States yields an estimate of 375,500 
radio sets. 


campaign. Send 30cents 
for our large Type Chart 


Currier&s HarForp L# 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal6076 





Returns to United Profit- 
Sharing Corporation 


Howard W. Dunk, formerly asso- 
ciated with the United Profit-Sharing 
Corporation, New York, has returned 
to that organization as assistant to the 
president. Recently he was director of 
production of The Radium Emanation 
Corporation, New York. 


Leo McCusker Joins Pratt 
Food Company 


Leo McCusker, recently assistant 
sales manager of Boncilla Laboratories, 
Indianapolis, has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales of the Pratt Food Com 
pany, Philadelphia. He will make his 
headquarters at the company’s Western 
office at Hammond, Ind. 


R. M. Bates Leaves “House 
Furnishing Review” 


Ralph M. Bates has sold his interest 
in the House Furnishing Review, New 
York, from which he has resigned as 
vice-president and _ editor. He had 
been with this publication for the last 
fifteen years. 


Mizen-Plumer-Mizen uaa ~ Nia 
Add to Staff Sweater News 


Leonard St. Louis and Byron Knob- f va Wwe 
lock, formerly with the Meinsinger Knitted Outerwear 
Studios, Detroit, have joined the art oa ee 
staff of The Mizen-Plumer-Mizen Com- agi}: ray New I 
pany, Chicago, advertising agency. . 















When the Prospect “Just Won’t 
Answer’ a Letter 


And Then There Is the Old Customer, Who, for One Reason or Another, 
Gets on a “Stubborn Streak” and Ignores Every Piece of 
Correspondence Sent Him 


By Arthur 


HIS: is 
obstinacy. 
It is also a story of one of the 
urgent problems of modern busi- 
ness, 
And its 
found in a 
was placed 


a story of human 


real theme may be 
communication which 
one morning on the 
desk of a sales manager. The 
note came from an _ important 
member of the organization to 
whom was entrusted much of the 
letter-writing. Product—a cream 
separator. Objective of letters— 
to reach distributors in small 
towns, general stores and men 
who formerly handled the line to 
the exclusion of all others. 

The note sounds a note of 
tragedy. There is real grief be- 
tween the lines. We are very 
sure that similar letters have been 
written by innumerable men who 
faced the same baffling issue. We 
are privileged to print parts of 
this particular note: 

Department K. 
Dear Mr. McM.— 

You asked me about Farley, of 
Kansas. You wanted to know if letters 
had been written to him and why it was 
that we were getting no business from 
a firm that had been on our books for 
nearly eleven years. Yes, I have writ- 
ten Farley. Five letters have been sent 
in all. They were as carefully prepared 
as I know how—and as diplomatic. 
did not force the issue. But there has 
been no_response—not a_ word. nd 
nothing I write seems to bring a reply. 
It’s just as if he had died. I asked 
Mr. H. J. F. who knows him intimately, 
to write. He did—a very cordial letter. 
But no answer. Now what can you do 
when the other fellow absolutely refuses 
to reply? 

There is the text of a sermon 
in this last query, 

“What can you do when the 
other fellow refuses to reply ?” 

In every business, in every con- 
tact with other people, this situa- 
tion arises, inevitably. 


And it is aggravatingly hope- 
less. 


You wonder what can be 
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Jameson 


done. It is the equivalent of run- 
ning up against a stone wall or 
into a blind alley. 

If the man just doesn’t answer, 
what remains to be done? 

And there is nothing more dis- 
heartening, more humiliating, than 
to have this happen. “Being nice” 
counts zero. 

All the while, a good customer 
is getting away from you. And 
this, in itself, is a tragedy. A 
firm feels it is “slipping” when 
too many such cases come to the 
surface, 

There are two separate classifi- 
cations —one where the _ time- 
honored customer refuses to an- 
swer your letter; the other, the 
live prospect, who remains icily 
silent, despite all you may put on 
paper. 

OLD FILES DISCLOSE CAUSES 


The sales manager in this case 
was extremely interested and de- 
voted considerable time to a solu- 
tion of his complex problem. One 
of the first things he did was per- 
sonally to go over all office cor- 
respondence for almost five years. 
And he found that an imposing 
list resulted; a list of old cus- 
tomers and prospects who, while 
repeatedly bombarded with the 
most heartening letters, never 
once answered. 

Time and again a file was taken 
out, showing that six or eight let- 
ters had been written to a certain 
man, at intervals of from two 
weeks to two months, and nothing 
had ever resulted. There was 
simply no response. 

In the gathering of statistics, it 
was comparatively easy to read 
between the lines of the last cor- 
respondence written by old cus- 
tomers, now divorced from any 
business relationship. 

These people had simply taken 
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The Biggest 
October 


in its History! 


In October of this year the 
paid advertising carried by 
the daily St. Louis Star 
exceeded by thousands of 
dollars the advertising 
carried in any other October 
in its history, unseasonable 
weather and alleged de- 
pression to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR. 


“Nothing counts 


but RESULTS!” 
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Employees 
House Organs 


For salesmen, office, shop and 
store employees. 

Mimeographed, 
pocket size. 


Published monthly 


Four pages of tabloid mes- 
sages that will help to- arouse 
your employees to giving their 
best. 

Your firm name imprinted— 
making it a personal house 
organ. 

A gold mine of reprint ma- 
terial for house organ editors. 


illustrated, 


Samples mailed to executives upon 
request 
JoHN J. Lutce & STAFF 
703 Market St. 


San Francisco 








Advertising Sense 
vs. 


Advertising Dollars 
? 


. 

A nationally known adver- 
tiser says: 

“Our publicity in this publication 
is proving to be one of the best 
investments the Company 
has made in proportion to the 
total amount of money involved 
and we look forward to even 
better results next year than the 
splendid returns from this year’s 
insertions.’’ 


The same holds true for 
YOU 
if you wish to reach the big 
CHURCH FIELD 
Send for Sample and Rate 
Ca 





The EXPOSITOR 


Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


37S. Wabash 
Chicago 


17 W. 42nd St. 
New York 
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exception to things which had 
occurred sometime in the past. 
Observe these interesting cases: 


Forty-two former clients who _be- 
lieved they had been over-charged at 
one time or another and, while paying 
the bill, automatically cut off future 
relationship. 

Forty former clients who complained 
of quality, and, once disappointed, al- 
though the fault may have been ill- 
founded, ceased te do business with 
the house. 

Thirty-two former clients had become 
inexorably incensed over delays in 
promised delivery and _ had _ clipped 
things short, there and then, quite re- 
gardless of many years of satisfactory 
service, 

Twenty-five former clients ceased re- 
lationship because they found another 
source of supply that pleased them 
better. 

Ten former clients took exception to 
rather “sassy” letters written in a 
spirit of defense. 

Eight former clients stopped short on 
a purely price basis. They thought they 
could do better elsewhere. 

And three former clients had expe- 
rienced entirely personal “run-ins” with 
salesmen or executives, in verbal 
session. They simply condemned the en- 
tire organization because of one _ in- 
dividual, with whom they came in 
contact and with whom they did not 
happen to mix satisfactorily. 


Here, then, was a complicated 
set of reasons, but invariably 
when men did not respond to let- 
ters and stubbornly refused to 
have anything more to do with 
the institution, there was an em- 
bedded cause. These men be- 
lieved themselves fully justified 
in ignoring future correspondence. 

It had been the belief of the 
writer that there was no reason, 
no cause, no justification at all. 

How amazingly easy it is to 
forget things which have gone 
before. 

A misguided and inappropriate 
word in a letter may lead to the 
sullen silence mentioned. 

Once a bit of unpleasant corre- 
spondence gets into the files, how 
easily is it forgotten! 

And therein lies most of the 
trouble and all of the solution. 

The next step the sales manager 
took was to have reports made 
out on every individual case. 
When was the last letter written 
by the client? Did it contain a 
complaint? Was its tenor sug- 
gestive of brewing trouble? These 
reports were not content with a 
brief summary of recent origin, 
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Are your copy and space 
properly supported? 


A powerful piece of copy is prepared, you have the 
necessary space to put it over, but, your advertisement 
falls short of its goal unless it has the support of 
Good Plates. 


Use Gagnier Plates and Mats and you too will find 
the worth of good workmanship and adequate man- 
ufacturing facilities. Improved equipment (much of 
which has been invented by our own engineers) en- 
ables us to tie-up individual skill with mass pro- 
duction. 


Every Gagnier Plate is backed by the Service of its 
maker. Packing, wrapping, addressing, and mailing 
direct to publications is efficiently handled by our 
traffic experts. Consider the many postal regulations, 
high costs of paper, twine, etc., value of skilled clerks, 
knowledge of transportation, and you will appreciate 
the value of Gagnier Service. 


Put us to the test! Your order cannot be too large 
for us, for ours is the largest Stereotype Foundry in 
the world, and no order is too small to warrant our 
earnest attention. 

Use Gagnier Plates, Mats and Gagnier Service — you 
can relyonthem. Relieve yourself of anxiety and 
high costs. 


If you advertise in newspapers we can show you how 
to save time and money on your Plates and Mats. 

utline your requirements. Let us quote prices. 
No obligation. 


GAGNIER STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY 
The Gagnier Corporation 








NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
51 E. 42nd St. 222 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Just a Difference 
in Discernment 


Napoleon was a bigger gen- 
eral than Hindenburg, tho 
not a third his size. 


Mere size is no measure of 
value. 


Yet there are advertisers 
who fail to use St. Nicholas 
because it costs only $250 
a page. 


“We're buying big units” 
they say. “Keep right on 
doing so,"’ St. Nicholas says, 
“if there is good reason for 
it, but don’t let a mere 
phrase blind you to the im- 
portance of moulding the 
minds of St. Nicholas young 
people, who will be the 
leaders of America the day 
after to-morrow. 


“But we don't want to 
wait till to-morrow for our 
results. We'll wait till they 
grow up before we adver- 
tise to them.” 


Wait till then if you will. 
But you can get immediate 


sales through St. Nicholas 
just as certainly as through 
any magazine—and if you 
wait till ““Young America” 
grows up, you'll find some 
competitor has gotten so 
deeply into their minds that 
your message won't be 
heeded. We all know that 
habits of mind control ac- 
tions and that once a man 
has formed a prejudice, for 
or against, it renders his 
mind incapable of deciding 
a matter impartially. 


Take for an illustration your 
own home or the homes of 
your friends. How many of 
their buying habits did St. 
Nicholas form? 


Ready excuses can be found 
for not advertising in St. 
Nicholas but no satisfactory 
reasons. 


Some use it. 


Some do not. 


Moral—there is none— it's 


Just a Difference 


in Discernment 
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but followed a year of business 
intercourse, step by step. 

And, tucked away in every case, 
almost, there was an_ insidious 
reason for what had taken place. 

The fly in the ointment often 
led to the trail of an embarrassed 
employee, who, in order to “for- 
get it” or to keep a boiling pot 
from splashing over the edge, de- 
liberately “buried” some one un- 
pleasant, complaining letter. He 
might have answered that letter, 
in the best way he knew how, and 
hoped for the best, but the seed 
of displeasure and of resentment 
had been planted, and the cus- 
tomer turned to other pastures 
just as green. 

This, by the way, is a not un- 
common office vice. The chief 
difficulty lies in the fact that these 
complaining or reprimanding let- 
ters are never seen by men higher 
up in the organization. Having 
been addressed to one person in 
the organization, their life ends 
there, when it becomes convenient. 

Much talk, pro and con, has 
been undertaken on this subject, 
but the fact remains that business 
correspondence should almost in- 
variably be addressed to “the 
house” and not to any individual. 

Human frailty enters into the 
problem. That’s why. 

There are occasions, when a 
complaint comes in or a client 
voices a grievance, when no ordi- 
nary, routine answer will serve 
the urgent purpose. The brains 
of a high executive are absolutely 
essential. Moreover, such corre- 
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spondence really requires the out- | 


sider’s viewpoint; the language of 


the man who can act as a sort of | 


referee. 

In the case in question, a 
stragetic thing was done. 

The president of the company, 
under his own signature, wrote at 
least 40 per cent of the letters. He 


ignored any wrangles or mis- 
understandings. He rather select- 
ed to ignore anything which 


might be disagreeable and to put 
his plea on the basis of past re- 
lationships. 

We are tempted to quote from 
one such letter: 

“It is inevitable, during a great 
number of years of business rela- 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


gio} orida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 
THE FLORIDA GROWER 


Tampa, Florida 
I ie 











made by Grammes 





Seven out of every ten carry pocket 
pieces—they appeal to the masses and 
the classes. National_advertisers use 
them. The Home Furniture Co., 
Milwaukee, tell of an interesting experi- 
ence with Grammes Coins. Ask us 
about it. 








Excellent opportunities for 
experienced novelty salesnien. 
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95% 


of the advertising 
carried in RADIO 
MERCHANDIS- 
ING is placed by 
advertising agencies. 
There is a reason 
for this agency rec- 
ognition.. We have 
a brochure that tells 
why. Write for a 


copy. 


Merchandisin 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE RADIO TRADE 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 














LITHOGRAPHED 


LETTERHEADS 

12,500" he dD Thousand 

bn 1 25 Thousend 
COMPLETE 


HIS exceptionally low price ap- 

plies to lithographed letter- 
heads in black ink only on White 
Paramount Bond, 20 Ib. basis. 
High-class work guaranteed. We 
will be pleased to furnish samples 
of our work and paper on request. 
If you have no engraving we will 
furnish one at actual cost. This 
charge is made on your first order 
only. Send for booklet of engrav- 
ings and prices. 
A deposit of 50% is required from con- 
cerns not having a first class rating. 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
430 East 53rd Street, New York City 


TELEPHONES PtLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 


References—Bradstreet’s, Chatham & 
Phenix -National - Bank, 
Branch, we 


57th Street 
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tionship, that misunderstandings 
will arise. While not given to 
sentimental reflections, neverthe- 
less we incline to the notion that 
man and wife often quarrel and 
‘fall out’—there are ‘lover’s quar- 
rels.’ It is just as true in business 
relationships. 

“However, we can’t believe that 
you would hold against us, for 
long, any occasional or sporadic 
trouble or lapse from the service 
to which you are accustomed or 
deserve. You, too, are a business 
man, Perhaps the same difficul- 
ties and shortcomings arise in 
your own relationships with cus- 
tomers. We are all ‘just human,’ 
after all. 

“The writer only knows that he 
would very much regret any mis- 
understanding which would re- 
tard or interrupt a_ relationship 
which has so long and so agree- 
ably endured. We need you, and 
we believe you need us.” 

This, of course, is but a portion 
of a letter, written, as we have 
explained, by the president of the 
concern. 

It was found that any reference 
to price difficulties in the past 
availed nothing in follow-up let- 
ters. It simply fanned the old 
embers into life again. 

But this problem was handled 
from a different angle. A form 
letter, sent to a _ restricted list, 
written in the following vein, 
brought a very reasonable num- 
ber of replies from customers who 
had been stubbornly silent for 
months: 


“We know you will be interested in a 
very important arrangement made by this 
firm—an old friend of yours—in the 
State of Georgia. For seven years we 
have attempted to gain a showing in this 
State, but as you may be well aware, 
competitors seemed to hold their ground. 
In addition to this, mail-order concerns 
with doubtful products, were our enemies. 
On Thursday, of last week, The Dairy 
Association of Three Counties unani- 
mously adopted our cream separator, as 
standard equipment and, at the county 
fair in an important community, we 
sold, or received orders for, seventy sepa- 
rators during a one-week period. We 
now have seven’ representatives and 
agents in this territory. Moreover, we 
think you will also be interested in the 
fact that we are starting an advertising 
campaign in this section of the country, 
of a most unusual character. It has to 
do with encouraging diversity of crops 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 


New $23,000,000 Tube Mills— 

One Million for New Churches— 

Two Million Gain in Building Permits— 
12 More Miles of Street Railway— 
82% Gain in Registration— 

12% Gain in School Pupils— 
$40,000,000 ANNUAL PAYROLL 


YES! 
GARY 
GROWS! 


—and faster than even the livest space- 
buyers realize. That’s why they are 
writing and wiring our Advertising 
Service Department to keep them posted. 


ONE NEWSPAPER—14,500 CIRCULATION 
Reaches this live buying market 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana 
Member of A. B. C. 


Western Offices Eastern Offices 
Knill-Burke, Inc. Knill-Burke, Inc. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Brokaw Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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To 


are looking for earnest, 


advertisers, who 


careful readers, we 
recommend 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


The Official Magazine of the 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association in the U. S. 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 























‘Publicity Works” 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Is a Unique Institution 


It not only 

Plans and Executes your 
Advertising Campaign on the 
Pacific Coast 

but 

Merchandises your wares on 
A commission basis or for 
A flat annual fee, depending on 
The commodity. 


It neither handles nor advertises 
Competing lines, and limits its 
Activities to only such a number 
And type of clients as it can 

Serve to the best possible advantage. 


References exchanged. Ask for our 
booklet, “Some of Our Don’ts and a 
Few of Our Do’s.”’ 


Address 
PUBLICITY WORKS 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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and the encouragement of dairy farming 
where little heretofore existed.” 


The letter, as will be seen, 


was 
not a bid for business. It simply 
told of company success and 
popularity. 


The experience of this one con- 
cern—and its methods may well 
be applied to any and all—appears 
to sum up two sets of rules, 
where a Chinese Wall of opposi- 
tion has been raised by the other 
fellow, in answering correspon- 
dence: 


(1) Do not continue a quarrel. 

(2) Do not refer to old troubles and 
old misunderstandings. Start fresh. 

(3) Do not attempt to “‘excuse your- 
self.” 

(4) Do not assume the aggressive. 

(5) Do not play the Weak Sister— 
pleading and begging for a renewal of 
relations. 

(6 

(7) Do not make pretty apologies. 

(8) Do not allow the last man who car- 
ried on the correspondence to continue it. 

(9) Do not attempt to justify prices 
charged. Do not argue this point. Allow 
it to be assumed that you were right in 
the first place. 

(10) Do not do too much explaining. 

(11) Do not ask for business—talk any- 
thing else. 

A dozen “dead’”’ accounts were resur- 
rected by talking casually on other sub- 
jects. A compliment paid, because of the 
business success of the firm, brought an 
almost immediate resumption of relations. 

The affirmative ideas sum up about as 
follows, although they are by no means 
complete: 

(1) Stress your own success, your own 
popularity, and the continued growth of 
your institution. 

(2) Be optimistic. Never allow a cus- 
tomer to think that you will pass on and 
out simply because you lose his business. 

(3) Have spunk where mistakes have 
been made. Acknowledge them honestly 
and courageously. 

(4) Keep everlastingly at the main 
idea that the thing you are selling is 
the best and the most popular. 

(5) Never challenge. The more you 
agree with the other man the less likely 
he is to continue the argument. 

Se} Act as if nothing at all had hap- 

pened 

(7). Do favors. 





Rochester Advertising Club 
Celebrates 


In honor of its fifteenth anniversary 


more than 200 members of _ the 
Rochester Advertising Club met at 
a birthday dinner which was_ held 
on November 6. A feature of 
the dinner was the attendance of all 
the past presidents of the club. The 


only speaker at the dinner was Roy L. 
McC ardel who gave a humorous discus- 
sion on the club and its members. 
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STREET & SMITH COMBINATION 





Ainslee’s 
The Popular 
Love Story 


Complete Story 
Detective Story 
Western Story 


Top Notch 


ESE magazines embrace a general 


Ga) and class circulation of over 
= |,200,000 net paid per issue, and 
represent the substantial people who 
enjoy real good stories which reflect the 
optimism and wholesomeness of 
American life. 


Street & Smith Corporation 


— Publishers — 


| 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y.City | 410 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Member A. B. C. Member All Fiction Field 
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Comparative Facts | | 
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“Facts” about Canadian Farm Journals are of in- b 
terest to all advertisers using them, but “Facts” are : 
not always really instructive unless they are “Com- s 
parative Facts.” 
| 

HE Fact that THE HE Fact that THE z 
FAMILY HERALD FAMILY HERALD 
AND WEEKLY STAR has | AND WEEKLY STAR'S , 


153,730 circulation, for in- 
stance, does not mean much 
until it is compared with the 
next largest Canadian farm 
paper circulation and found 
to be about double. 





advertising rate is 50c per 
line is interesting—but not 
instructive, until that figure 
is shown to represent a rate 
per line per thousand equal 
to the very lowest in Can- 
ada — .003 cents. 


a th nm bee oe 


These and other points are well brought out in | 
the recent Advertisers’ Bulletin “Comparative Facts 
on the Chief Canadian Farm Papers,’ issued by | 
THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR. | 


Write the Advertising Manager for this Bulletin or other information. 


Family Herald and Weekly Stax. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Established 1870 





Montreal 


Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


New York, U. 8. A.: 
DAN A. CARROLL. Representative, 
110 E. 42d Street 
Toronto. Ont., Can.: 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative 
390 Bay Street 


Chicago. U. 8. A.: 
E . LUTZ, Representative 
Tower Bidg.: 78 E.. Madison Street 


London. Eng.: 
M. A. JAMIBSON, Representative 
17 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 1 
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Adventures in Sampling 





(Continued from page 8) 
explaining the regular commercial 
sizes and prices. One suggestion : 
This form letter contained mimeo- 
graphed prices which had later 
been changed in red ink, and re- 
vised upward, disclosing to the 
prospective purchaser the fact 
that prices were going up, which 
might not be so good in many 
cases. 

A neat twenty-cent sample as- 
sortment of Peter’s Chocolate 
took ten days to come from 
Lamont, Corliss & Company, New 
York, but it was well packed and 
a very satisfactory assortment. It 
included one miniature almond 
bar, one miniature bar of sweet 
milk chocolate, and fourteen small 
tablets of various shapes and 
sizes, with a slip inserted saying 
that chocolate sent by mail is 
sometimes damaged by being al- 
lowed to lie against steam pipes, 
and that a fresh sample would be 
sent if the first didn’t arrive in 
perfect condition. 

While complaints of post office 
pilfering are common with food 
samples, the only suspicious case 
was where a ten-cent sample of 
Salt Water Taffy from Fra- 
linger’s, Atlantic City, arrived 
one piece short—ten were speci- 
fied in the advertisement. This 
concern encloses with the sample 
an order slip for a pound box to 
be used where the candy is not 
on sale. 

The most expensive sample of 
all was least satisfactory from 
the standpoint of both the re- 
cipient and the advertiser—tardi- 
ness in the former’s case, and ex- 
pense in the latter’s. A dollar 
bill was sent for a sample pair of 
women’s silk stockings to the 
Ipswich Mills Hosiery Shop, Ips- 
wich, Mass., size and color de- 
sired being specified according to 
the magazine copy. A _ week 
passed, and then came a dictated 
inquiry asking that another color 
be chosen, as the one specified 
was not in the company’s color 
range. By an apparent oversight, 
no colors were given in the ad- 
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vertisement. Color charts with 
twenty-four shades were enclosed, 
but the communication was 
wrongly addressed, and delayed 
still further in the mail. The re- 
quest was complied with the same 
day, but the actual sample did not 
arrive until ten days later. 

Outside a narrow range of 
small articles, it becomes difficult 
to clinch conviction by sending 
the interested person a sample. 
How are you going to give him 
or her a sample toilet seat, for 
instance? 

But it was among these diffi- 
cult sampling propositions that I 
found the greatest promptness, 
ingenuity and _ willingness to 
serve. 

The toilet seat people do it by 
sending a form letter with a 
round wooden disc attached, 
showing the white finish on the 
toilet seats of the C. F. Church 
Manufacturing Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass. The disc is two inches 
in diameter and a quarter inch 
thick, and the finish is applied 
around the edge, so that not only 
its surface is shown, but the 
thickness of the coat and its firm 
adherence to the wood. The 
prospective customer was re- 
ferred to the company’s New 
York office, and two days later a 
local New York plumber in his 
neighborhood wrote, quoting 
prices and offering to install 
seats. In this case, the sample 
came within thirty hours after the 
coupon was mailed. 


EVEN WALL PLASTER IS SAMPLED 


How would you give advertise- 
ment readers an actual idea of 
your wall plaster? The Rutland 
Fire Clay Company, Rutland, Vt., 
does this by explaining its merits 
in magazine advertising, and of- 
fering to send a two-and-a-half- 
pound trial carton parcel post, col- 
lect, for 30 cents, plus postage. 
When I sent an order, however, 
the company wrote giving me the 
names of three dealers in New 
York City, and stating that the 
expense of a sample purchased 
directly from one of these con- 
cerns would be 20 or 25 cents less 
than a parcel-post sample—which 





ATTENTION 


Magazine Publishers 


A plan to reduce your 
space selling costs. 


A New York = Special 
Magazine Agency is pre- 
pared to take over in a most 
complete way selling of ad- 
vertising space both by 
personal solicitation and 
promotion by mail of two or 
three more publications, ei- 
ther general, class, or trade. 
A. B. C. preferred but not 
necessary. 


Commission _ basis 
no drawing account. 


only, 


Address “‘E,’”’ Box 171, 
care of Printers’ Ink 











Do You Need a 
Sales Manager 


—who in less than two years’ 
time made a new, unknown prod- 
uct one of the leaders in a 
crowded, strongly competitive 
field. 

—who built up a sales-organiza- 
tion to hold his leadership. 


—who guided expansion on sound 
financial lines by virtue of his 
previous experience as comp- 
troller and treasurer, respective- 
ly, of two large corporations? 
This man is now ready to do the 
same job for some other manu- 
facturer. He can strengthen and 
develop an existing sales staff, or 
start from scratch and create a 
new one. He is not only an ex- 
ecutive but an experienced sales- 
man who would expect to go out 
after “‘tough’’ prospects himself. 
Salary, $10,000 a year. 
Address “‘C,’”’ Box 27, P. I. 
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I thought good work, remember- 
ing some of the shortcomings of 
concerns with easy sampling prod- 
ucts. 

In seeing what would happen 
along certain lines when coupons 
are clipped, I sent duplicate cou- 
pons to Valentine & Co., New 
York, for the same sample of 
Valspar Enamel, in each case en- 
closing the required 20 cents. 
The advertising department caught 
this duplication and sent back 20 
cents with a letter, and the sample 
arrived within a week. 

Generally, the paint, varnish and 
building material advertisers are 
prompt in sending samples, intel- 
ligent in their follow-up, and suc- 
ceed in giving inquirers a good 
conception of their product, as 
in the case of the Beaver Products 
Company, which sends, separately 
from a working manual for the 
use of Beaver Board, three actual 
samples of different types of this 
product, showing how it looks. 

I suppose if I speak of the steel 
pen as a disappearing product, 
some concern like the Esterbrook 
Pen Manufacturing Company, 
over in Camden, will produce sta- 
tistics showing that steel pens are 
being used today more than ever, 
and that never before has this 
industry enjoyed such a splendid 
outlook. Yet, the persistent ad- 
vertising of fountain pens, patent 
vencils, portable typewriters, book- 
keeping machines and other office 
devices certainly makes one won- 
der who on earth needs a steel 
pen nowadays. Therefore, one 
admires the sampling method of 
this concern, which for 15 cents 
sends twelve of the most popular 
pens in its line and a_ booklet 
giving the signatures of one hun- 
dred famous persons in _ history, 
from Shakespeare to President 
Coolidge. ; 

The Smith-Lee Company, Onei- 
da, N. Y., sends a couple of 
dozen Perfection milk bottle caps 
in a round paper tube, on request, 
so housewives can use them to 
replace the cap taken from the 
milk bottle and learn the conve- 
nience of a pull tab, which is one 
of its distinctive features. | 
How far could an ingenious 
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Newspapers combined ~~~ 


The Knickerbocker Press 
AND 
Albany Evening’ News 
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coupon cutter go in keeping him- 
self supplied with certain kinds 
of merchandise by sending in du- 
plicate coupons? 

I tried it, and was not rebuffed 
in a single case, the one instance 
in which duplication was detected 
being that of the Valspar Enamel, 
when my extra 20 cents was 
courteously returned. What steps 
are taken to prevent petty fraud 
by coupon clippers, I do not know, 
but I’d undertake by shrewd rota- 
tion of coupons to keep myself 
pretty well supplied with dental 
preparations, at least, below man- 
ufacturing cost. The samples sent 
are usually a little smaller than 
those sold in the 5-and-10-cent 
stores. By using a rubber stamp, 
or a postal card, it would be easy 
to get samples regularly from 
most concerns for a_ penny. 
Doubtless a certain proportion of 
ingenious people are doing it— 
especially juveniles. Whether it is 
cheaper to let them do it, or weed 
out duplication by a system, let 
the advertiser decide. I only know 
that it can be done. 
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. 

Finally, there were the samples 
that never came—or are sstill 
coming. 

To demonstrate the Dyanshine 
shoe-polishing device, the Barton 
Manufacturing Company, Waco, 
Tex., advertises a free demonstra- 
tion dauber. A_ request sent 
nearly three weeks ago brought 
an acknowledgment saying that 


the demonstration dauber had 
been mailed the same day, parcel 
post, but, nevertheless, it hasn’t 
arrived. 


Another sampling difficulty has 
been overcome by the Twinplex 
Sales Company, St. Louis, manu- 
facturing the Twinplex Stroppers 
for safety razor blades. This 
company offers a stropped blade 
free if the inquirer will tell what 
kind of safety razor he uses. A 
request sent more than two weeks 
ago has never been answered. Inci- 
dentally, there arose in this inquir- 
er’s mind the thought, “Do they 
send a second-hand blade?” Per- 
sonally, I know they wouldn’t— 
that it would cost more to gather 
second-hand blades than buy 














Are You the Man? 


One of America’s largest advertisers, located 
in the East, requires immediately the services 
of a high-class executive, under 40 years, who 
knows modern merchandising methods from 
actual experience, and who is now earning a 
salary of a least $10,000 per annum. 


To such a man an exceptional opportunity 


is open. 


The position would be not so much 


that of an assistant to the Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales as that of an associate of this 


official. 


When replying state age, nationality, church 
affiliations, and past and present earnings. 


All replies held in absolute confidence. 
Address, 
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DEALER INFLUENCE — 


is a necessity for successful 
merchandising. In Syracuse 
this problem is simplified by 
the use of 


The 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


DAILY and SUNDAY the 
HERALD is the first choice 
of the Syracuse dealers for 
their own advertising copy. 
In no better way can these 
same dealers be influenced 
to push an advertised prod- 
uct than in the selection of 
their own accepted medium. 
Year after year the HERALD 
not only leads but dominates 
in local, national and auto- 
motive lineage. 








Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 





270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. 514 Leary Building San Fernando Building 


San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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Southern Newspaper 
Plant For Sale at 
Bargain 


The Charleston American offers its 
entire plant, including real estate and 
equipment for sale at a bargain. This 
plant is located in the heart of the 
city on one of the best corners in 
town, measuring fifty-one (51) feet on 
Meeting Street, and one hundred-seven 
(107) feet on Society Street, includ- 
ing one three-story brick building, 
with newsprint warehouse adjoining, 
and one two-story brick pressroom 
with composing room above; contain- 
ing editorial rooms, business office, 
circulation department and complete 
and well-arranged newspaper layout. 
Together with one 32-page Duplex 
Press with color deck, linotype and 
Intertype machines, stereotyping out- 
fit, safes, files, desks, chairs, furni- 
ture,-and all appurtenances of any and 
every kind needed in the operation of 
a modern daily morning or afternoon 
newspaper. This plant is ready to be 
operated by simply turning on the 
switch. Terms: Cash, or one-third 
cash and the balance in three annual 
payments. Price extremely cheap. 
Communicate with John I. Cosgrove, 
Attorney, 45 Broad Street, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 








THOROUGHLY 
SEASONED SALES 
and ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


with successful manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, news- 
paper, magazine and trade 
journal experience. 


WortuH $25,000 a YEAR 


Will make one-year arrange- 
ment on a $12,000 basis, 
providing real opportunity 
is afforded for greater and 
permanent usefulness with 
thoroughly responsible com- 
pany. Highest references fur- 
nished and required. Avail- 
able on or about Dec. 1. 


Address “‘D.,’’ Box 170, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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new. But it is a point that seems 
worth covering in that advertise- 
ment. 

Among other concerns offering 
free samples who are now any- 
where from two weeks to a month 
in arrears are Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Canajoharie, N. Y.; 
Stacomb, New York; Everlasbes- 
tos Flooring Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Three-in-One Oil Com- 
pany, N. Y.; Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
(Pebeco), New York; Imperial 
Floor Company (Imperial Sani- 
tary Floor), Rochester, N. Y.; 
Hargraft & Sons (Hudson Bay 
Tobacco), Chicago. 

And a 10-cent sample of Art 
Corners offered by the Engel Art 
Corners Company, Chicago, is 
still on the way. 

“Ah! the old story!” said the 
advertising agent, sadly shaking 
his head as I reviewed some of 
the darker phases of my adven- 
tures in sampling. “What hap- 
pened is this: When the adver- 
tising campaign is planned, the 
agent also planned a_ sampling 
system, if the product lent itself 
to sampling. The advertising is 
written to manufacture inquiries, 
and the sampling system is sup- 
posed to answer those inquiries 
promptly and intelligently, reach- 
ing people with an actual specimen 
of the product while the interest 
created by the advertising is still 
fresh. But alas! the sampling 
system is either forgotten or lost 
in the immensity of a big organi- 
zation, or turned over to the office 
boy in a small concern. It sel- 
dom functions as the agent 
planned it, and generally becomes 
a reproach and a by-word.” 

“Well, I’m only telling you what 
I saw from the outside looking 
in,” I answered. 

Nothing would please me more 
than to hear from men engaged 
in sampling work—I’d like to 
stand inside and look out. 





Coach Account with 
D. A. C. Hennessy 


The A. J. Miller Company, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, manufacturer of funeral 
cars and passenger coaches, has placed 
its advertising account with the D. A. C. 
Hennessy Company, Indianapolis, ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Is This A Tribute To Us-- 
Or To The A.B. P.? 


B. & L.* stands 28th on the list of 
space used by each advertising agency 
in A. B. P. publications during 1923. 







A total of 518%4 pages—led only by 
such large and established agencies 
as Rickard, Ayer, Rankin, Campbell- 
Ewald, etc.! 








And all in three and one-half years! 






Well do we remember the day we 
“hitched our wagon to a Star.” De- 
termination ruled—but little did we 
realize that in less than four short 
years we would be placing so large a 
percentage of the total space used by 
agencies in A. B. P. publications. 










And why did we get such a pleasur- 
able shock when we first saw the list? 
—Because we paid more attention to 
building our clients’ businesses than 
we did to our own! 








We would like to pay attention to the 
building of YOUR business—at pres- 
ent we can service only one new ac- 
count—is that one yours? 






* 

Bissell & Land, Incorporated 
An Advertising Agency 

337 Second Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If You are Fair 
not too fat 


and Forty 


—you can immediately increase your estate 
$100,000 for an annual payment of $1369. 






This is the lowest rate for life insurance at 
this age. 


















It is written only on superior lives. 


It is not term insurance, has regular cash and 
paid up values and all other options of a 
regular life policy. 


It is the best insurance for a man who wishes 
to increase his estate during the next few 
years with the lowest possible outlay. It is 
surprising that anything so good can be 
bought so reasonably. It is a brand new con- 
tract issued for the first time on October 1st. 
Only a few people can get it. Maybe you 
are one of them. Phone Vanderbilt 2813. 


THORSEN & THORSEN 


Representatives of the Insured 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
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Congoleum Profits Show 


Increase 

The Congoleum Company, 
York, and _ subsidiaries, for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1924, re- 
port gross profits of $10,044,231; ex- 
penses, etc., of $5,296,689; operating 
profits of $4,747,542, and net profits of 
$3,743,486, after interest, depreciation 
and Federal taxes. These figures com- 
pare with gross vie of $7,530,554; 
expenses, etc., of $3,656,065; operating 
profits of $3,874,489, and net profits of 
$3,004,127, after interest, depreciation 
and Federal taxes for the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. 


F. A. Kapp Joins John O. 


Munn Company 

Frank A. Kapp has been appointed 
vice-president of The John O. Munn 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, automobile mar- 
keting service. He formerly was with 
the Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago, 
advertising agency, and at one time was 
vice-president and general manager of 


Inc., New 





Motor L ife, “The Automobile Blue 300ks’ ‘ 


and the ‘Automobile Trade Directory.” 


Has Knitted Wear Account 

The Bamberger-Reinthal Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of Doublewear 
knitted caps and other knitted outer- 
wear, has placed its advertising account 
with The Wildman Advertising Agency, 
New York. 
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Sources of Foreign Commerce 


Information Listed 

_ A pamphlet designed to give Amer- 
ican exporters and importers a wider 
appreciation of the sources of informa- 
tion and facilities available to them in 
the conduct of overseas trade, has been 
issued by the Foreign Commerce De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This “Foreign 
Commerce Handbook 1924-1925” lists 
sources of information and service under 
ninety separate headings such as accep- 
tances, bills of lading, chartering, in- 
corporation abroad, harbor charges, and 
samples. 


Magazine Campaign for Day- 


Fan Products 

The Dayton Fan & Motor Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, informs the trade that a 
—, and winter campaign on Day-Fan 
ue ucts will be conducted in magazines. 

indow display cards, radio instruction 
books, and a broadcasting log which lists 
stations, gives information concerning 
them and provides space for entering 
dial positions, are among the dealer 
helps furnished. 


A. B. ‘Sanger with 
G. M. Basford 


Allan B. Sanger, formerly with Rock 
Products, New York, has joined the staff 
of the G. M. Basford Company, adver- 
tising agency, of that city. 














in *Meriden, 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





FIRST! 


*First in Circulation—A. B. C. 
First in National Lineage— 
First in Local Lineage— 
First in Classified. 


*95% of The Record’s total circulation is delivered 
within a radius of 8 MILES of the Meriden City Hall. 


_ MERIDEN MORNING RECORD 


LOWEST MILLINE RATE IN MERIDEN 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


National Representatives 


Connecticut 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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New England—An Ideal 


Territory to Concentrate On 


New England is well pleased with the election. New England 
business is confident in the present administration. Manufac- 
turers will begin at once to increase their production and expan- 
sion activities. 


In a report just issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
this fact is evident. It states: “A considerable change for the 
better in business and industrial conditions has been evident of 
late in most of the important New England centers. Manufac- 
turing activity has increased in the mills and factories, providing 
greater employment and earnings for the workers.” 

Get in with the rise of things in New England. There will be 


a tremendous holiday business. See that your distributors have 
sufficient stocks of your merchandise on hand to meet this demand. 


Special holiday newspaper copy in which the names of retail 
distributors are featured will be well thought of by your 
dealers. This will also tend to secure their co-operation in giving 
prominent display to your merchandise. 

The fifteen Home Daily Newspapers listed following will give 
you complete coverage in New England (with the exception of 
Metropolitan Boston). 





BRIDGEPORT,CT. Feet cram 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 329 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 42,171 P. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225, 000 


NEW LONDON, ct. DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 12,079 A . B. C.—3e copy 
Population 25,688, with | suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 27,792 


Member A. B. C. 
Sascintien 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


Daily Circulation 22, 685. P. O.—2e cop 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100, 000 


MERIDEN, CONN. RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,348 A. B. C.—3c c 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60, 000 


BURLINGTON, VT.., re PRESS 
Daily Circulation i2, 693 A. B. C. 
Member B.C 

Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., oe ee 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P . ©. 
Member A. c 

Population a 029, with suburbs 110,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Mpnocer 
Daily Circulation 32, "425 A A.B.C.—2c ¢ 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21, 154 P. O. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, BASS, UNION 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A.B.C.—2c cop 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425, “000 


WORCESTER, MASS. GnzerTt 
Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 25,711 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

EacH OF THE NeEwsPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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New York Ad- 
vertising Club Expands 
Educational Work 


DUCATIONAL courses in ad- 

vertising are now being given 
by a number of advertising clubs. 
Among them are those located at 
Cleveland, which has begun its 
sixth year; Rochester, now in its 
fourth year; St. Louis, Scranton 
and Detroit. The Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising has 
just begun its first year at Phila- 
delphia. This is an endowed 
school which is under the direc- 
tion of the Poor Richard Club. 

The educational work of the 
New York Advertising Club has 
become such an important part of 
its activities that an educational 
director has been appointed from 
its membership who has the as- 
sistance of four subordinate com- 
mittees in handling separate divi- 
sions. 

Leon C. Stowell, of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation, is educational 
director. James S. Martin, of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
is chairman of the committee han- 
dling the general course. This in- 
cludes a series of forty lectures, 
which covers the subject of adver- 
tising and selling in a broad, ele- 
mentary way. 

John G. Jones, of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, supervises 
the graduate course. Another com- 
mittee, under the direction of H. L. 
Tuers, of the W. F. Powers Com- 
pany, is in charge of the work of 
co-operating with schools and col- 
leges. Wesley Ferrin heads the 
committee which supervises the 
publication of lectures delivered in 
the graduate course. A small fee 
is charged for the series of lec- 
tures, each of which is given by a 
man prominent in the line of work 
under discussion. These speakers 
donate their services, so that those 
studying advertising might get a 
broad perspective of the field. 

There are eight lectures in each 
course. Classes meet twice a week, 
Mondays and Wednesdays, the first 
evening being devoted to a lecture 
and the second to study of it. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


and its trading area includes 
a territory of approximately 
25 miles radius. This con- 
stitutes a market of over 


200,000 people. In this zone 
the Evening Express 


has, by far, the 
Largest Circulation 
Its Portland circulation is eaual to 


more than 15 out of every 16 homes. 
‘A Truly Remarkable Coverage’’ 





Outside Circulation 
By J. K. Groom, 


in Jason Rogers’ 
Advertisers’ Weekly 


Newspapers in every city that 
is a center of an important 
suburban and country commun- 
ity have more or less outside 
circulation. 

This outside circulation is 
important according to its rela- 
tive proportion to the homes of 
the territory covered and also as 
to whether such circulation is 
actually within the actual trad- 
ing radius of the city of publi- 
cation, 

Circulation that is thinly 
scattered over the trading radius 
is of some real value but not 
great because it only reaches an 
occasional home in the district it 
claims to cover. 

The distribution of a news- 
paper outside of the actual trad- 
ing zone where it is published 
is of little real value to the 
advertiser. 











Portland Express 


Circulation 
Concentrated 


where you want it. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Bostow—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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One of the con- 
The Right tentions of, labor 


Way to Limit has always been 

Production that a certain 
type of management was guilty of 
exactly the same practices they 
condemned in their employees. 
Just as a man who has not been 
told differently thinks there is 
only so much work in the world 
and then loafs on his job, so some 
manufacturers have been in the 
habit of cutting down production 
to a minimum when the market 
became a little hard, instead of 
increasing the demand for what 
they were capable of producing 
economically. 

There is only one type of limit- 
ed production which is sound 
from an economic and business 
principle. It was well outlined 
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recently by one of the biggest 
hardware manufacturers in the 
country. He said: 

“We made up our mind in ad- 
vance to sell in sufficient quan- 
tities those products which our 
factory was best fitted to manu- 
facture. We first investigated the 
real merit of every pattern, what 
were the essential sizes and styles 
of each and limited our produc- 
tion to them. In order to sell our 
new standardized, simplified out- 
put we selected the only possible 
means to create a sufficient de- 
mand in a reasonable time, namely 
an increase in our consumer ad- 
vertising appropriation.” 

This policy of producing what 
the factory is best equipped to 
turn out and producing it in sufh- 
cient quantities to bring the price 
down to the consumer, is sound 
business practice. It saves sales- 
men’s time. It reduces office, 
sales and administrative detail. It 
helps reduce investment in ma- 
chinery and plant. It cuts down 
working capital by a reduction in 
inventory. It makes better prod- 
ucts, of greater service to con- 
sumers, for less money and so 
places a man’s business on a 
sounder basis, insuring future 
business by increased demand for 
the simplified line. It helps re- 
duce the minimum time required 
to fill an order, cuts down mis- 
takes in filling orders, gives to the 
retailer a line of quicker moving 
items with less dead stock, requir- 
ing less space, and makes other 
economies in the production, fi- 
nancial and sales departments. 

As we now approach the season 
when new sales plans for the com- 
ing year are being discussed and 
inventories are to,be taken, many 
manufacturers would do well to 
make a service inventory. Is the 
factory producing too many 
items? Is the sales force scatter- 
ing its attention over too many 
different patterns, styles and 
sizes? Could the price to the 
consumer be reduced and_ the 
other advantages accruing to the 
retailer and the manufacturer’s 
organization be secured by pro- 
ducing those things which the 
factory is best equipped to pro- 
duce, and cutting out those 
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things which have been demanded 
here and there by odd customers? 
A careful checking up among the 
salesmen in the field and the re- 
tailers who distribute the products 
would probably develop a change 
in the selling policy in some or- 
ganizations. Concentration on 
those few items which the factory 
is best equipped to produce would 
make many a new leader for 1925. 





Though hand-to- 


Specializa-  wouth buying 
tion and has absorbed 
Hand-to- much attention 

Mouth in the business 
world during the 
Buying last three years. 


it is our opinion that it will be 
solved, as nearly all such ques- 
tions are, through the workings of 
natural laws. 

Hand-to-mouth buying will 
gradually correct itself. In the 
long run the merchant, who does 
not maintain adequate stocks will 
lose business to the merchant 
who does. By degrees people 
learn where they can always find 
full assortments of what they are 
looking for and in the future they 
give their. patronage to these 
places. 

Natural law inexorably elimi- 
nates retailers who do not render 
the service that their customers 
expect of them. It is because of 
these laws that changes are con- 
tinually taking place in the char- 
acter of our distributing systems. 
No type of distribution remains 
unchanged for many years. De- 
partment stores furnish an ex- 
ample of this. The department 
store is a development of the old- 
fashioned drygoods store. These 
stores took on one department 
after another. For years it was 
the tendency for them to handle 
practically everything. 

Now the trend has set in the 
other direction. Many of the best 
managed department stores today 
are nothing more than a series of 
fine specialty shops. Department- 
store proprietors have found that 
they are not able to compete with 
the specialty stores unless they are 
able to carry in each department 
just as good a stock as specialty 
stores carry. There is a limit to 
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the number of completely stocked 
departments that a large store is 
able to finance. 

The tendency today, therefore, 
is toward fewer and better 
equipped departments. Saks & 
Co., of New York, have been get- 
ting a lot of attention since they 
located a store on Fifth Avenue. 
This company has succeeded so 
well because, from its very incep- 
tion, it has followed the idea of 
fewer and larger departments. 
Saks & Co. have only a few 
departments, but those are so 
elaborately stocked and so well 
conducted that each individual 
department is more than able to 
hold its own with any competing 
specialty store. 

Fewer and better stocked de- 
partments is one of the basic 
ideas of Samuel W. Reyburn, the 
Arkansas banker who put the old 
Lord & Taylor store back on its 
feet. One of the first things Mr. 
Reyburn did to the institution was 
to throw out several unprofitable 
departments. Those departments 
that were retained are run as big 
specialty stores. For instance: 
Men’s clothing and furnishings 
departments in many large stores 
are more or less of a joke. The 
Lord & Taylor Men’s Store has 
been expanded to such a scale 
that it is one of the features of 
the institution. 

This same tendency may be de- 
tected in other classes of stores. 
A glaring example is the failure 
of side-line selling. The drug- 
store is the only specialty store 
that has succeeded to any extent 
with side lines. The reason is that 
it is open when other stores are 
closed and therefore picks up 
much emergency business. But 
the hardware store, the grocery 
store and other specialty stores 
have not been able to do much 
with side-lines unless they devote 
a well-stocked department to 
them. The hardware store has 
been notably successful in adding 
departments. It has electrical 
goods, sporting goods and other 
departments that have greatly 
broadened the sphere of the old 
hardware store. It has _ been 
found that a department succeeds 
because it it buyers find complete 
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selections. A side-line fails be- 
cause people do not like to buy 
from a drib-and-drab assortment. 





Time Now “I suppose,” re- 
for marked an ad- 
vertising agent 

Real Work ,,. ys the morn- 


ing after election, “that now the 
thing is over a lot of people will 
be looking for a flood of orders 
in their mail tomorrow morning 
and that from now on they will 
expect everything to be all right 
with the business world in gen- 
eral.” 

Undoubtedly. Many human be- 
ings are built that way. During 
the national campaign they per- 
suaded themselves into believing 
that of course business was going 
to be bad. And then, just as the 
campaign closes, presto change! 
What was outer darkness on No- 
vember 3 becomes a glad and bril- 
liant sunrise on November 5. The 
mysterious force that dammed up 
orders during the. fall has been 
swept away by some magic and 
anybody who does not want to be 
engulfed in business had better 
get out of the way, for the flood 
waters surely are coming fast. 

Of the two mental states the 
latter is the more inspiring to be- 
hold. But from a standpoint of 
good hard business sense one is 
just about as sound as the other, 
which is not saying a great deal 
for either. 

Business men, influenced by the 
uncertainties of the election, de- 
cided business was going’ to be 
bad and of course it was. Will it 
be good now that they have de- 
cided it is going to be that way? 
It will, only on condition that the 
proper amount of effort is ex- 
pended. And the point of the 
whole matter is that those con- 
cerns that have been plugging 
away on a long-time pull for 
business, by means of sufficient 
advertising schedules, not inter- 
fered with by such incidents as 
elections, will be the biggest 
gainers. 

They do not have to make 
a new start now because they have 
never stopped. There is a great 
amount of virtue in being under 
full headway when buSiness psy- 
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chology begins to work on the 
bright side, even though the psy- 
chology be misapplied. 

The effervescent in-and-out ad- 
vertiser who is happy today and 
doleful tomorrow is of course 
going to get part of the benefits 
also. But if he thinks things are 
going to be easy and that all he 
needs do is stand in a receptive 
attitude he is going to be 
grievously disappointed. 

Isn’t this just about the most 
favorable time you can imagine 
for everybody to get down to 
steady, old-fashioned work, with 
the emphasis on the steady? 





Common ben were inter- 
Sense about *'°“ ae hee Bs 
Charts 


protest against 
placing too much dependence in 
the conduct of a business on the 
welter of “facts, figures and 
charts” that are being gathered 
these days. This protest was 
made by General Samuel Mc- 
Roberts, president of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New 
York, in an address before the 
annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, held in 
that city. 

“In more recent years,” said 
General McRoberts, “the com- 
pilation of business statistics has 
become almost an industry in it- 
self, and has no doubt been of 
great assistance, particularly be- 
cause it has broadened the scope 
of business information. It has 
also produced certain disadvan- 
tages. 

“Tt seems difficult to use statis- 
tics without putting too much 
stress on mathematical conclu- 
sions. The tendency, at least, is 
to stress the conclusion shown by 
a plotted curve and to depend less 
on general reason and what we 
call business judgment. 

“Beware of the man who is di- 
recting the course of his business 
by a chart. He is in the hazard- 
ous position of a man who bets 
on a sure thing. It is well to ap- 
proach the study of business con- 
ditions with the same sort of 
modesty which you _ secretly 


possess regarding your game of 
golf.’ 
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JOHN A. FOWLER 


— Joins — 
Foreign Advertising 
& Service Bureau, Inc. 


R. FOWLER is a recognized authority on the 

trade of the Orient. For the past six years he 
has been Trade Commissioner for the United States 
in Oriental countries. 


Previously, for ten years, Mr. Fowler was business 
manager of newspapers in the Philippines and China. 


He brings all of his fund of information and expe- 
rience to supplement the already large accumulation 
of data and facilities of the Foreign Advertising and 
Service Bureau. 


Mr. Fowler will act in the capacity ot Account Ex- 
ecutive and becomes an officer of the company. 


MAURICE PERELES 
President (> Managing “Director 


Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau 
INC. 
175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The advertising of 

Bonded Floors Com- 
pany, Inc., is handled by 

The Erickson Company. 





Bonded Floors Company, Inc., individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
G. K. Beddoe Vice-President and 
General Manager Yes Yes 


R. W. Smith = Assistant to General 
Manager 


W. F. Coleman Sales Manager, 
Phila. Branch «“ “ 


K. G. Lovett Sales Promotion Man- 


ager 
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GENERAL OPTICAL COMPANY. Inc. 


AND 


KRYPTOK SALES COMPANY. Inc. 


“T have always felt very grateful to 
Printers’ INK for the liberal education 
it gave me in the early days of my busi- 
ness experience, and one of the most valu- 
able features of our library is the index we 
have kept of articles in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonTHLy that might 
have a bearing on our own problems. 

“These, and other publications, sub- 
scribed for by the company, are routed 
through the office messenger service to in- 
terested executives and employees. 

“The readers of the magazines are re- 
quested to indicate on the index pages the 
articles in which they are particularly in- 
terested and when the magazines are re- 
turned to the executive office these arti- 
cles are indexed and the publications then 
sent to the central files to be placed on the 
library shelves. 

“Our general sales manager frequently 
makes transcripts or reviews of articles 
for distribution to his organization.” 


GENERAL OPTICAL CONPANY Inc 


Sauna bllecff 


Vice-President 





“PrinTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonrHu y are read by our General Man- 
ager, Sales Manager and other people in 
our office who are interested in these pub- 
lications. We also keep all the copies of 
Printers’ INK for many weeks back in 
our office, so that we may refer to them 
at any time we wish.” 


HycriEenic Propucts ComMPANY. 
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NOVEMBER RADIO MAGAZINES 





Volume of Advertising in 
Other Radio Magazines 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
to RADIO DIGEST 


GENERAL and CLASS 

Columns _ Lines 
Magazine A .. 66 9,732 
Magazine B .. 20 2,328 
Magazine C .. 16 1,818 
Magazine D .. 7 934 
Magazine E .. 4 597 


Be Careful of The Company You Keep 
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NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews..... 136 ©30,646 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 114 25,704 
World’s Work ........ 113) 25,312 
PEE ree 80 17,962 
one werweewe cee 79” 17,773 
Current Opinion ...... 47 10,691 
oo ce uersaneue 41 9,240 
PND .ceecccce<0 30 6,888 
Street & Smith Comb... 29 6,534 
ED oc scan eeemne nabs 28 6,405 
es 21 4,909 
Ee re 21 4,907 
Wide Wert 2... cccccce 19 4,273 
Ss , aaeeerre er 15 3,464 
"are 15 3,387 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 

PND ica-cierneecwsae 348 49,857 
ge re re 295 42,218 
True Romances ....... 224 32,075 
Physical Culture ...... 217 31,12) 
Cosmopolitan .......... 210 30,146 
Er ee 183 26,243 
Red Book ..... Ptewigtean 168 24,110 
American Boy ....6600% 134 22,780 
a a ee 99 16,977 
Motion Picture Magazine 118 16,944 
Hearst’s International .. 104 14,970 
DEE Kg ca cane one sewn 103 14,858 
a a ee ree 92 13,229 
True Confessions ...... 92 13,184 
Elks Magazine ........ 78 11,946 
NE hs asks wince eae eee ware 69 10,060 
Macfadden Fict’n-Lover’s 65 9,298 
Pictere Play .....ss08s 59 8,437 
Peer ee 47 6,721 
EE adwanne as cmrmae 30 4,290 
Boys’ Magazine ....... 24 4,181 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues) ...... 669 105,782 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 544 92,533 
Good Housekeeping .... 465 66,559 
Harper’s Bazar ....... 380 §©63,959 
Woman’s Home Comp... 347 59,001 
Pictorial Review ...... 260 44,376 
TE «6-45, oss mobail 232 39,452 
PN ic onntewewe 196 33,452 
NS I EEE EET 171 29,213 
PD, i chacgae seiche 124 23,447 
Modern Priscilla ...... 130 8 22,109 
People’s Home Journal. . 97 16,584 
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The News Value of 
Industrial Advertising 


How Chief Executives 
Take Action 
Where to reach them 


You ran a short sketch about our Brick 
Cleaning Machine in the New Machines 
and Methods Department of Forbes. 
Shortly after we ran some advertising 
in the — (Leading Trade Paper). 


Now above all things you would think 
that a publication catering as this excel- 
lent publication does to the very people 
we want to reach would be an ideal pub- 
lication to pull inquiries on this brick 
cleaning machine. 


Yet, in checking up the source of in- 
quiries, we find we received about ten 
times as many inquiries from Forbes 
Magazine about this Brick Cleaning Ma- 
chine than we have through the adver- 
tising in the —- (Leading Trade Paper). 


That they are not idle inquiries is evi- 
denced by the fact that actual orders 
have resulted from the inquiries coming 
through your publication. 


I cannot account for this and pass it 
on thinking it might interest you and 
your advertising man. At least HE can 
theorize on it all he wants. 


Our theory is that the chief executives, 
such as are reached by Forbes, are in- 
terested in any and all products whereby 
they can make or save money. The evi- 
dence presented is tangible proof of what 
many people still regard as a theory. In- 
dustrial advertisers who use Forbes will 
get co-operation and action. 


FORBES 


Member of a. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Financial Advertising Manager 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


New England Representatives 
BURLINGAME & BURNS 
Little Building, Boston 
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New Haven 
Register’s 
Circulation 


that of any other 
New Haven paper 


And Still Growing! 


Six Months Ending Sept. 30, 1924 


42,171 Net Paid 


Over 90% is within 10 miles of 
New Haven City Hall. 


Practically every English-reading 
family in New Haven buys the 
“Register”? every night. 


Leads in Lineage 
First Nine Months 1924 


Register total 8,673,415 lines 
LEADS nearest competitor 3,344,481 lines 


‘“*Register’’ Leads in Local, 
National, Classified Advertising 


LOWEST RATES per thousand 
of any paper in this field, with- 
out taking into consideration the 
greater result-producing quality 
of ‘Register’ advertising space. 


New Baven Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago 





: Columns 
Farmer’s Wife ........ 76 
Woman’s World ...... 88 
Fashionable Dress ..... 83 
The Household ........ 69 
People’s Popular Monthly 65 
Te rere ee 65 
Mother’s Home-Life ... 62 
TE EME ici edsgecp ice 59 
Today’s Housewife .... 37 


Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg.) 20 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 


The Spur (2 issues) .. 608 
House & Garden ...... 475 
Town & Country (2 is.) 417 
eae 427 
eo ae © 304 
RY BREE @ 6 oo. he: raie mune 271 
Popular Mechanics (pg.) 176 
House Beautiful ....... 238 
Popular Radio (pg.) .. 156 
Arts & Decoration....... 206 
PS eee 237 
Normal Instructor ..... 172 
PE ee ere 187 
Radio Broadcast (pg.) .. 121 
Nation’s Business .... 159 
Scientific American ... 116 
International Studio ... 137 
Field & Stream ....... 133 
Cet e.. 119 
Science & Invention .. 109 
a een ae 99 
World Traveler ....... 92 
Outdoor Life ......<- 91 
0 eee 83 
National Sportsman .... 82 
Outdoor Recreation .... 71 
a See 67 
Garden Mag.& Home Bldr. 62 
Forest & Stream ...... 61 
Association Men ...... 61 
Extension Magazine .... 38 
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Lines 
15,030 
14,923 
14,258 
13,184 
12,534 
11,092 
10,874 

8,437 

6,308 

4,494 


Lines 
102,232 
75,123 
70,070 
62,773 
51,166 
42,841 
39,535 
37,759 
35,150 
34,652 
34,000 
29,274 
27,538 
27,104 
23,374 
19,691 
19,538 
19,089 
18,846 
16,102 
14,058 
13,615 
13,140 
13,114 
11,726 
10,230 
9,707 
9,688 
8,737 
8,591 
6,585 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns 


Maclean’s (2 Oct. is.).. 313 
Canadian Home Journal 167 
Wes. Home Mon. (Oct.) 139 
Rod & Gun in Canada _ 81 


OCTOBER WEEKLIES 
October 1-5 
Saturday Evening Post 463 


American Weekly ... 75 
Literary Digest ..... 126 
a, Se Re Cree 68 
New Republic ...... 65 
Radio Digest ........ 34 
rs 36 
MER h.cawi ce eecens 40 


Columns 


Lines 

54,883 
29,282 
25,190 
11,659 


Lines 
78,859 
21,151 
18,267 
10,342 

9,555 

6,478 

6,262 

5,813 
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The December issue of PHYSICAL 
CULTURE closed with atotal of 
33,371 lines of paid advertising. 








This is the largest total lineage ever 
carried by PHYSICAL CULTURE in 
the twenty-six years of its existence 
with one exception—the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Number of November, 


1923. 


The print order of 400,000 for the 
December issue is also the largest in 
the history of PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Final forms for the January tssue 
close November 2oth 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. Duranp, Advertising Director 
Macfadden Building, 1926 Broadway, New York 
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Columns 
Christian Herald 30 
ae ene ee 33 


Argosy All-Story (pg.) 21 


OT eee eee 18 
Youth’s Companion ... 13 
American Legion Wkly 13 
CRUSHER. . «0660... 12 
ye ee 12 
Independent ......... 3 
October 6-12 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 493 
Literary Digest ...... 139 
American Weekly .... 51 
i, een Bere 69 
ee 59 
Radio Digest ........ 32 
ee 41 
Youth’s Companion 27 
Christian World 25 
Be fa decks be knsnese 26 


American Legion Wkly 21 
Argosy All-Story (pg.) 12 


New Republic ....... 15 
BN Wi decs deaeess 13 
oO ee ae 11 
Independent .......... 6 
October 13-19 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 514 
Literary Digest .,.... 122 
SDS bets oclt sacs se 118 
American Weekly 56 
ID istic series sae 46 
Cg ee 38 
a 41 
Christian Herald 32 
OE © dere cledw wan eunseic 32 
Youth’s Companion 21 
Argosy All-Story (pg.) 11 
0 ee eee 16 
New Republic ....... 15 
pe eee 15 
American Legion Wkly 13 
i eee 10 
Independent .......... 1 
October 20-26 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 460 
Literary Digest ..... 90 
American Weekly 44 
og Sane ee 37 
Radio Digest ........ 32 
ae ee 40 
Christian Herald 21 
Ge Beever sdees-ecns 34 
New Republic ....... 21 
ME dir cie saws oss 16 


Argosy All-Story (pg.) 9 
Churchman 


Lines 
5.203 
4,871 
4,844 
2,611 
2,308 
2,017 
1,703 
1,680 
429 


Lines 


83,935 
21,201 
14,147 
11,749 
8,348 
6,131 
5,934 


Lines 


87,413 
18,569 
18,050 
15,358 
7,784 
7,096 
5,922 
5,599 
4,583 
3,600 
2,561 
2,293 
2,213 
2,106 
1,980 
1,554 
235 


Lines 
78,262 
13,694 
12,208 

6,316 

6,073 

5,842 

3,677 

3,494 

3,094 
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Columns Lines 

The Nation ........ 13 1,890 
American Legion Wkly 12 1,847 
Independent ......... 6 873 
Youth’s Companion .. 3 570 
October 27-31 Columns Lines 
a re ae 37 5,406 
MEMS cpancerciish ra so-arn 0 5% 18 2,714 
WE SD ob te conics 15 2,100 
New Republic ....... 13 1,911 
Youth’s Companion .. 9 1,642 
American Legion Wkly 7 1,067 
Totals for October Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 1932 328,469 
Literary Digest 471 71,731 
American Weekly .... 229 62,864 
Sg a eer eee 188 32,111 
NID? Secch¥ wrgrass.doe dno 262 28,917 
RE Pe ee 186 28,392 
Radio Digest 137. =. 25,778 
NE ee eticts owe wares 135 19,388 
New Republic ...... 129 19,051 
Christian Herald 110 =18,792 
co i rer 115 16,118 
Youth’s Companion 75 12,757 
Argosy All-Story (pg.) 55 12,363 
American Legion Wkly 70 10,032 
re Seer 64 9,158 
Churchman .........; 49 6,989 
Independent ......... 16 2,403 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
Columns Lines 
1. Vogue (2 issues) 669 105,782 
2.The Spur (2 issues) 608 102,232 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal 544 92,533 
4. House & Garden 475 75,123 
5. Town & Co’try (2is) 417 70,070 
6. Good Housekeeping... 465 66,559 
7. Harper’s Bazar 386 = 63,959 
8. Radio News ....... 427 62,773 
9. Woman’s Home Com. 347 59,001 
10. Maclean’s (2 Oct. is.) 313 54,883 
13. Coumtvy Life ....... 304 51,106 
TG EG. vies ocanece 348 49,857 
13. Pictorial Review .... 260 44,370 
14. Vanity Fair ....... 271 42,841 
Ce 295 42,218 
16. Pop. Mechanics (pg.) 176 39,535 
oe re 232 39,452 
18. Pop. Science Mon... 271 38,856 
19. House Beautiful 238 37,759 
20. Popular Radio ..... 156 35,150 
21. Arts & Decoration.... 206 34,652 
i, TN ds 5g ccen chicks 237 34,000 
23. Delinentor .......00. 196 33,452 
24. True Romances ..... 224 32,075 
. Physical Culture 217 = 31,121 
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A Rising Curve 
of Circulation | 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 





135,000 
PRINT ORDER for DEC. 


120,000 
NET PAID ESTIMATED 


r-100,000 


Ln $500. RATE BASED 

Ll ON GUARANTEE OF 
1 NET PAID 
oo 


Le 























40,000 


HE healthy growth ot Current Opinion’s cir- 

culation is the result of “hand-picking” hundreds 
of communities to secure leading citizens and sub- 
stantial persons as subscribers. 


That is why a disinterested agency’s analysis revealed 
about 80% of our circulation to be Class I—Executives, 
Merchants, Professionals, etc., people whom it is worth 
your while to reach by means of advertisements. 


CURRENT OPINION 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER A. W. KOHLER 
50 West 47th Street 30 N. Michigan Blvd. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


























FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF NOVEMBER 














ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
' 1924 1923 1922 1921 Tot 
Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues).... 54,883 43,082 38,767 38,202 174538 
American 49,857 51,309 36,210 29,604 166,980 
Physical Culture 31,121 38,726 33,991 28,023 131,861 
Review of Reviews 30,646 31,381 34,138 25,223 121,388 
Atlantic Monthly 25,704 31,068 29,553 26,957 113,282 
Red Book 24,110 30,861 29,970 26,748 111,689 
World’s Work 25,312 27,455 29,120 24,609 106,496 
Cosmopolitan 30,146 29,552 21,705 17,387 98,790 
Photoplay 26,243 23,089 19,400 19,068 87,800 
Harper’s 17,775 22,552 21,168 19,248 80,743 
American Boy *22,780 20,600 19,800 15,193 78,373 
Scribner’s 17,962 21,180 18,738 16,548 74,428 
Motion Picture Magazine.... 16,944 19,254 15,875 13,752 65,825 
Sunset 14,858 16,515 15,331 59,508 
Boys’ Li 16,977 14,440 x 11,500 53,868 
Century 9,240 15,904 12,334 51,534 
Hearst’s International *14,970 *16,763 is 7,952 50,183 
tMacfadden Fiction-Lover’s... *9,298 *10,003 442 44,560 
Current Opinion 10,691 11,479 : ,322 40,459 
Boys’ Magazine 4,181 7,845 »85 29,566 
St. Nicholas 6,888 7,392 € 27,342 
Munsey’s 4,907 4,880 18,355 
Everybody’s *4,909 *5,959 f 17,497 
McClure’s § *6,067 $13,759 
470,402 507,356 454,217 387,245 1,819,220 
*New size. {Formerly Metropolitan. {Two year total. §Issue not published. 
WwW MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 111,019 100,160 72,751 389,712 | 
Ladies’ Home Journal 533 93,509 84,809 66,336 337,187 
Good Housekeeping 555 66,629 54,996 38,343 226,527 
Harper’s Bazar 195 56,113 54,891 40,644 215,607 
Woman’s Home Companion... 61,499 44,918 33,830 199,248 
Pictorial Review : 57,366 50,058 29,580 
McCall’s a q 20,743 
Delineator 33,452 7 24,254 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag.... 29,2 A f 19,082 
Mcdern Priscilla . 19,328 
People’s Home Journal oa y 14,620 
Woman’s World k 4, 12,561 
People’s Popular Monthly 2.53 d 11,417 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Today’s Housewife 
*New size. {Two maga- 628,736 653,724 576,421 426,928 
zines now combined. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 70,07 70,661 764,278 457,082 262,091 
House & Garden 79,846 60,382 28,640 243,991 
Vanity Fair 51,245 43,060 31,174 168,320 
Country Life $1, 44,856 36,2 32,171 164,421 
Popular Mechanics : 35,372 3 38,922 150,509 
System 7 35,992 3 34,722 139,126 
Popular Science Monthly 3 56 32,849 26, 18,494 116,988 
House Beautiful 33,363 2 x. 16,320 113,878 
Field & Stream 19,931 Be 17,496 
Science & Invention 15,817 17: 21,974 
Nation’s Business 23,652 835 8,820 
Theatre 19,188 15,434 
Scientific American *15,550 ‘ 10,096 
National Sportsman 14,075 12,057 
Outdoor Life 14,159 3,2 11,035 
tOutdoor Recreation 12,337 , 10,256 ‘ 
Forest & Stream 10,731 ¥ 7,646 }- 
530,225 529,624 462,147 372,339 1,894,335 5 
7 size. tName changed. +Three weekly issues. Jl 
nes ’ WEEKLIES (Four October Issues) ‘ t 
Evening Post 328,4 288,694 249,037 214,103 1,080,303 ) 
on Digest : 71,412 61,177 5 264,308 » 
American Weekly , 89,242 $47,730 261,197 aa 
917 30,880 22,005 26,5; 108,332 >) 
Outlook © ; 4 
Collier’s : = oaeee ,422 7,36 » 
— . 18,825 16,007 67,625 Si 
12,703 10,889 $4,745 37,495 ON 





556,777 445,027 415,247 1,988,481 
GRAND TOTALS 2,247,481 1,937,812 1,601,759 7,987,845 


—< . ne 
tFive issues. 
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In the December 1924 
issues of the 
Macfadden Publications 
there are 


156,489 


lines of paid advertising. 


Showing an increase 
in advertising revenue 
over the 
December 1923 issues 


of 
93% 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Macfadden Building, New York City 


True Story Metropolitan Movie Weekly 

Physical Culture True Detective Mysteries Dream World 

True Romances Dance Lovers Muscle Builder 
Radio Stories 


JI FIO GOIN 
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The 


Little 


HE other day the Schoolmaster 

met a man who glowed from 
the thrill he had -got out of spend- 
ing his advertising money to tell re- 
tailers that business is going to be 
“fine. He had felt that retailers 
were down in the mouth and 
needed cheering up, so he had 
bought a page in his trade paper 
and had advertised good news. 
When the Schoolmaster saw him, 
he had received a letter from the 
Associated Dress Industries of 
America thanking him for his ad- 
vertisement. That letter and other 
compliments pleased him more 
than a batch of orders. 

The man who was thrilled is 
William Oseasohn, sales man- 
ager of the Valco Manufacturing 
Company, which makes pajamas 
and nightshirts. The general 
theme of his advertisement was 
this: When the iceman put his 
silk shirts away after the grand 
splurge of 1920, it marked the 
beginning of three long, hard 
winters during which the purse- 
strings of the nation seemed sud- 
denly to be tied in a Gordian knot. 
So, to save their skins, retailers 
inevitably descended to the depths 
of “hand-to-mouth” buying and 
“big sale” selling. 

Dreary hearts today are being 
cheered by the unanimous pros- 
perity predictions of financial 
agencies, the advertisement point- 
ed out to the dealer. Store win- 
dows once again will whisper 
Quality instead of screaming 
Price. “And whispering Quality, 
they will have uttered the sesame 
that opens the portals of mercan- 
tile success today as it always has 
done in the past.” 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that Mr. Oseasohn had good 
reason to be thrilled, because his 
advertisement sugar coats a moral 
pill that many retailers need to- 
day. Under the sweet layer of 


good news about increased busi- 
ness is the “stuff that does the 
work,” the little Quality moral. 
The retailer can’t expect, as he 
has been expecting, to get a gold 
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dollar for ninety cents, and the 
sooner an industry impresses this 
on the retailer the better it will be 
for the individual manufacturer 
who has been trying vainly to sup- 
ply the cheap gold dollar. 


*x* * * 


While looking over a recent is- 
sue of the “Bell Telephone Quar- 
terly’ the Schoolmaster ran 
across the following paragraph: 


List changes in directories throughout 
the Bell System range from 15 to 50 
per cent per issue. The average listing 
change is 25 per cent per issue or 50 
per cent per year. The volume of this 
wotk can better be appreciated when it 
is realized that this represents the han- 
dling of approximately 5,000,000 listing 
changes annually by the combined direc- 
tory compilation forces of the System 
companies. 


At the same time he found in 
“The Proof Sheet,” published by 
Gavott & Morris, Inc., a reproduc- 
tion of a page from the City 
Directory of Richmond. This 
showed seventy-one changes in 
eighty-one names as follows; 29 
per cent removed, 24 per cent new 
names added, 14 per cent changes 
in address, 18 per cent changes 
in occupation and 8 per cent other 
corrections. 

“The Proof Sheet” adds by way 
of explanation: 


Nor is this illustration at all unusual. 
In the average city, additions, removals, 
changes of address and other corrections 
amount to about 5 per cent a month. 
directory more than one year old is never 
more than 50 per cent accurate. * * * 

Even in business and among the pro 
fessions the changes are startling. For 
instance, in 1923 there were sixty-one 
insurance agents. By 1924 eighteen had 
dropped out and nineteen new ones had 
started in business, making a net gain 
of one, or a total of sixty-two. However, 
thirty-seven changes were necessary in 
order to correct a mailing list directed 
to this class of business. A 1923 list 
not corrected meant 30 per cent mailing 
waste and 30 per cent failure to cover. 


Any advertiser who has had ex- 
perience with mailing lists rang- 
ing over a period of years knows 
how vigilant the advertiser must 
be, who wishes to keep his mail- 
ings up to a decent degree of effi- 
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Retailers of Homes 


Realtors build homes and apartments to sell 
to the public. They are retailers of homes 
and of the materials used in them. 


Like merchants, realtors are learning to use 
well known building materials because they 
help them sell their homes. Nationally adver- 
tised materials are consequently being used 
more and more in the large groups of homes 
realtors build. 


The NATIONAL REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
thus becomes the means of merchandising 
well known materials to the men who lead 
the country in the extent of their home build- 
ing. Realtor builders erect groups of from 
5 to 1500 homes or apartments a year—and 
sell them to the public. 


If you have a product that would add to the 
sales value of these homes, we can help you 
sell it to realtors. 





NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


PORTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORP., Publishers 
139 North Clark Street :: CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mail Order 
Firms Rely On It 


OST of the mail order 
firms are large users 
of gravure because— 


Artgravure gives greater de- 
tail and a life likeness pro- 
duced by no other form of 
printing. 


Our booklet explains it 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


ARI - 
GRAVURE 


Pictorial Printing 


NEW YORI. CLEVELAND 
400 WEST 31° ST. PLAIN DEALER BLDG. 











WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made fcr high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


1431-39 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 
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ciency. The figures just quoted 
are fair indications of what is 
happening all the time to even 
the best lists. 

man who has been doing 
direct-mail .work for years once 
told the Schoolmaster that if he 
had an absolute correct mailing 
list for the city of New York on 
September 30, he would figure that 
it was close to 5 per cent inaccu- 
rate on the morning of October 1. 
Of course he was exaggerating 
slightly and putting perhaps too 
much emphasis on the influence of 
October moving days, but his 
words, as do the figures quoted, 
show the importance of not be- 
ing satisfied with a mailing list 
that is even a few months old. 
Constant checking and rechecking 
are necessary if a list is to do its 
work efficiently and with no 
waste. 

*x* * * 


On a recent visit to Nela Park, 
where the factory of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company is located, the 
Schoolmaster heard of a remark- 
able experiment made by the com- 
pany to show the value of proper 
lighting for store windows. In 
passing this incident along to the 
Class the Schoolmaster feels that 
there is a deeper significance to it 
than a proof of the value of 
proper lighting. He feels that in 
reality the same things apply, to a 
lesser degree perhaps, to the use 
of good window displays. 

In the retail district of King- 
ston, N. Y., only 35 per cent of 
the people traveled the east side 
of the street after dark and but 
7.2 per cent of these stopped to 
look in store windows. After 
verifying these figures the com- 
pany sent representatives to four 
retailers on the east side of the 
street, asking for permission to 
instal proper illumination facili- 
ties. The merchants were asked 
particularly not to vary their dis- 
plays, but to use the same type of 
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FREE Advertising for YOU 


on Your Dealers’ Store Fronts 


BRIGHT, beaming Federal Electric Sign on 
your dealers’ store fronts, telling everybody 

24 hours a day to come in and buy your product 
—the most effective dealer tie-up you can get— 
constantly reminding prospects to buy your 


product, which they have seen advertised or 
heard about—NOW. 


Blaze your trademark 
across the country in letters of fire! 


The most marked advance in dealer merchan- 
dising —bringing in actual sales day and night— 
will make your 1925 sales campaign a bigger and 
more profitable one. 

Our Manufacturers’ Service Representatives 
have all the data and can explain the plan in a 
few moments. Write, wire or phone us today— 
it won’t obligate you—you owe it toyour Company 
to learn the facts—NOW. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers’ Sign Service Division 
8752 South State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cA Federal Electric Sign Is the Cause of a Busy Store—Not the Result 

















Los Aetionn Cal. 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily ‘Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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(cooperative Marketing 


Each month one or more articles 
and many news items concerning 
activities of Western cooperative 
marketing associations. 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 
560 Market St., San Francisco 

6 months’ trial subscription 
with Big January Annual $ 





Tourists spent 


$350,000,600.00 
in Florida last winter 
How much did they spend with 


you? The TOURIST NEWS 
economically reaches this fertile market 


Write for booklet 


TOURIST NEWS 
St. Petersburg Florida 
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’ displays they had been using be- 


fore the new lights were installed. 

During the two weeks after the 
new lights were installed a check- 
ing showed that 60 per cent of the 
people used the east side of the 
street and of this 60 per cent, 62 
per cent stopped to examine the 
goods on display. 

In other words the habits of a 
city were changed overnight by 
the use of proper window lighting. 

. © 2 


Fhe Schoolmaster asked for 
some ketchup in a hotel the other 
day. The waiter handed him a 
bottle of a well-known brand. It 
was sour. The waiter brought an- 
other bottle—a different brand, but 
a well-advertised one. It also 
turned out to be noticeably rancid. 
With profuse apologies the waiter 
brought still a third brand. Odd 
to say, it also was sour. 

It probably would be difficult to 
duplicate that experience. Not 
once in ten thousand times does a 
hotel serve three bottles of rancid 
ketchup in succession. But while 
the experience is perhaps not sig- 
nificant in itself, it furnished the 
Schoolmaster, as nearly all his 
experiences do, with an oppor- 
tunity to philosophize. How many 
persons, he thought, quit using a 
product because they imagine they 
do not like it, whereas they have 
never given it a fair trial? Rancid 
ketchup is not pronouncedly un- 
palatable. A person who is not 
up on such things might imagine 
that all ketchup is sour and, since 
he does not care for sour things, 
from that conclude he does not like 
ketchup. Prejudice against certain 
products often originates in some 
such unreasonable way. 

The Schoolmaster has always 
suspected that that is why persim- 
mons are not properly appreciated. 
These are one of our most de- 
licious fruits and yet few persons 
seem to like them. The probable 
reason is that at some time or 
other they got hold of an unripe 
persimmon. There is no more dis- 
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An Authoritative Book of Interest 
to Every Packer in Glass 
Sent on Request 


we: N the Science of Sealing Bottles and Jars”, 

by R. Stuart Owens, A. B., traces the his- 

tory of corks, stoppers, caps and seals and of 

the art of sealing from the earliest crude be- 
ginnings to the modern scientific phase. 


It devotes special attention to the now most 
important question of re-sealing. 


This book is of interest and value to every 
man connected with either the packing or 
merchandising of food products, pharmaceu- 
ticals, toilet requisites, candies and all special- 
ties packed in glass. 

A copy of “On the Science of Sealing Bottles 
and Jars’? will be mailed to any reader of 
Printers’ Ink with our compliments on request. 


NATIONAL SEAL COMPANY, J/nc. 
14th Avenue and 36th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sell by Direct Mail 


** Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail”” 


Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
towns without salesmen. With one letter a 
merchant sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 
tailer sold $22,896.20 in 30 days. Send 
25c for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting lettors, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full 
of usable cashable selling ideas. 


POSTAGE, {8 E. 18th St., New York City 











Lumber ae ney 
Woodwork 
and "Buliding Mat Material 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 
















<7) DRAWN TO ORDER 


ASK FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS 


Business Cartoon SERVICE 
==. 
35 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog givin, 
counts and prices on Classi fied 
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R0ss-Goua CoFSea St Louis 
BANK ADVERTISING 














Young college man 
(25), three years in 
bankadvertising 
field, wants to start 
with agency about 
January Ist. Ad- 
dress “F,”’ Box 172, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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agreeable thing in all nature. 

No wonder that the person who 
eats one is against the persimmon 
for life. And the worst of it is 
that so few persons know when 
a persimmon is ripe. To be pal- 
atable it has to be so dead ripe 
that to the uninitiated it appears 
to be spoiled. 

The Schoolmaster has often 
wished that fruiterers, commission 


men, growers or someone would 


undertake to tell people how they 
could enjoy the delights of the 
persimmon. This wish was an- 
swered recently. When he bought 
his first basket of the season the 
other day, he found each persim- 
mon enveloped in a wrapper, on 
which the grower or shipper, 
George F. Verhalen, of Scottsville, 
Texas, gave this information: 


TEXAS JAPANESE PERSIMMONS 


Although a comparatively new fruit in 
this country, the Japanese persimmon has 
long been to the people of Japan and the 
Eastern countries what the apple is to 


us in the United States. 


TO RIPEN 


Place on sideboard or shelf (they be- 
ing quite ornamental) and leave until 
fully ripe, which is when they become of 
a consistency like jelly. Then they may 
be eaten plain or served with cream. 
When fully ripe the fruit is exquisitely 
delicious. 


CAUTION 


Do not attempt to eat until fully ripe, 
because, when immature, they are very 
astringent. 


If all growers followed Mr. Ver- 
halen’s example, it would not be 
long before the public learned to 
appreciate persimmons. And what 
a simple solution of* the problem 
this is. With information such as 
Mr. Verhalen gives there is no ex- 
cuse for people eating unripe per- 
simmons. Thus once again does 
the package, or the wrapper as it 
happens to be in this particular 
case, prove the means by which 
the producer of a high grade prod- 
uct can trade-mark his product 
and show his responsibility for its 
quality. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Premier up to date Two Revolution 
Press, all latest improvements. - Bot 
deliveries, takes 38 x 50 sheet. Bargain 
if bought now. Address Premier, Box 
832, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man would like to discuss 
agency partnership with man able to con- 
clusively prove his ability to develop 
some profitable business. For appointment 
write Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 
OPPORTUNITY UNUSUAL 

We are in position to offer someone with 
moderate amount of business and small 
capital wonderful opportunity to get into 
agency business. Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED, GOOD BUSINESS 
MAN WITH CAPITAL 


for a business, the merchandise of which 
is of great interest to every woman. 
Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 


Cylinder Press Two Revolution Whit- 
lock. Has four form rollers, vibrators, 
geared angle rollers, trip, back-up, bed 
43 x 56, takes sheet 38 x 50 at an excep- 
tional bargain if purchased before re- 
moval. Whitlock, Box 833, P 


“NEPCONY’’ DRAWING PAPER 
Strathmore’ Quality—all sizes. Samples 
and prices cheerfully furnished by 

The New Era Card & Paper Co. 

214 W. 34th St., New York 
’Phone: Chickering 4488 


CLEVELAND TERRITORY 
Representative wanted for one or more 
trade or general publications on commis- 
sion and drawing account basis by sales- 
man thoroughly acquainted with accounts 
and agencies. Box 850, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 




















Have you a 


FILM DIVISION? 


Experienced man prepared to 
take charge of your motion- 
picture activities. Nominal 
fee for Re-editing, Animating. 
Producing and Distributing, 
with Effective Dealer Tie-ups. 
Box 842, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—A first-class, high-powered 
advertising salesman who knows how to 
sell space to international advertisers. 
With or without capital; partner for big- 
gest world-wide proposition. Write for 
appointment. Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted, Business Man 
with Ability and Capital 


for a nation-wide publishing proposition. 
Needed and wanted by every woman in 
the United States. Box 841, P. I 





HELP WANTED 


Man, 21 to 25, familiar with make-up of 
advertising pages of class publication. High- 
school or college graduate with initiative 
and ambition as assistant to Manager of 
well-established monthly class journal. An 
excellent opportunity to progress. Pub- 
lishers, Box 34, Times Square Station. 


PRODUCTION MAN 

Must be experienced layouts, design and 
typography, backed by thorough knowl- 
edge of engraving and printing require- 
ments of high-class book work, direct-by- 
mail literature, magazine, trade and news- 
paper advertising. Large New York 
Agency. Give qualifications complete in 
letter, which will be treated confidentially 
to Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


We are desirous of communicating 
with a young man to act as Sales Man- 
ager. We manufacture a popular priced 
line of popular styles selling our product 
almost entirely to salesmen who handle 
our line on a commission basis as a 
side line. The man we desire must be 
capable of writing strong sales letters to 
dealers and to develop cooperation with 
many salesmen. Also must be able to 
call directly on important trade as oc- 
casion requires, State your full qualifi- 
cations in strict confidence to warrant 
interview. Box 831, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—By large nationally sold line 
experienced man to take charge of routin 
and following up of salesmen. The j 
is a New York one, but requires a man 
who has had previous experience in see- 
ing that retail salesmen’s territories are 
properly laid out and that the men work 
them properly. It means having thor- 
ough knowledge of salesmen’s detail and 
weekly reports and methods of using them. 

Man must be good correspondent and 
good in checking up and following up 
salesmen’s work. 

In replying give full details and salary 
expected. Box 857, Printers’ Ink. 
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Agency near Cleveland requires agres- 
sive sales getter. Prefer young man with 
fair advertising knowledge who has the 
determination to sell. Splendid oppor- 
tunity awaits the man who makes good. 
Name salary, age and experience in first 
letter. Merrell A. Wood Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FROM $3- to $5-% 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


made to order in pen and ink FOR 
CHILDREN’S STORY BOOKS. House- 
organs and Advertising Literature. 

J. D. VOULGARIS 
P. O. Box 1071 St. Augustine, Fla. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Merchandising and Advertising Expert 
will give part- or full-time service to 
manufacturer or distributor desiring to 
extend market and produce sales. Box 
851, Printers’ Ink. 








Editor—Trade magazine or house-organ. 
Broad experience—publicity, production, 
make-up. Capable full responsibility. Full- 
time position wanted. My references are 
Al. Address Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 
Broad experience, forceful writer, class 
or business paper, moderate salary for 
opportunity with promise. M. L. M., 
183 Congress St., Brooklyn. 


Assistant to Advertising or Production 
manager. Thoroughly familiar with 
agency routine. Can relieve busy execu- 
tive of burdensome details. College gradu- 
ate. Age 25. Salary open. Box 835, P. I. 


CONTACT MAN 
Broad trade journal experience, adver- 
tising ideas, copy writing, layouts. Con- 
tact personality. Moderate salary. P. O. 
Box 25, Hamilton Beach, L. I. 














SUCCESSFUL 
CLASS or TRADE 
MANAGER-PUBLISHER 


will manage or take over unsatisfactory 
journal on profit-sharing basis. 


Box 829, Printers’ Ink 
Available Jan. 1st 


Advertising and sales promotion manager, 
for last three years with hardware manu- 
facturer doing national advertising. Age 
32. Scotch-Irish. College education. Mar- 
ried. Seven years of unusually complete 
experience in editing, advertising and sell- 
ing. Have traveled extensively. Can de- 
velop dealer and jobber business. Seek 
permanent connection with responsible 
firm. Salary, $4,200.00 and percentage 
on increase of sales or net profits. Ad- 
dress Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising—Young man, 27, six years’ 
experience, understands national and re- 
tail copy, printing, engraving and layouts, 
Desires agency connection where merit 
counts. A. P. L. 410 W. 115 St., N. Y.C. 





LETTERING, LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
ARTIST 


wishes position. Prefer having charge of 
art work in Al agency. Free-lancing at 
present. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 








Young lady, college bred, stenog- 
rapher with some advertising 
experience, desires immediate 
connection. Box 830, P. I. 





Foreman or Superintendent—Positior 
wanted on afternoon paper. Proven ability 
as executive and manager. Now employed. 
Age 32, P. O. Box 349, Elizabeth, N. J. 





Artist, 26, 4 Years Experience Doing 
free lance work for advertisers, under- 
stands layout, copy, design and reproduc- 
tion; desires connection as Visualizer, Art 
Director or Assistant. H. W. S., 410 W. 
115th -St...N.. ¥..C. 





Advertising Salesman—Experienced, suc- 
cessful worker, well acquainted with New 
York and Eastern agencies, large national 
advertisers, also class and trade fields, 
available for publisher needing first-class 
reliable man; best references. Box 845, P.I. 





Young man, age 31, single, Protestant, 
with two years’ advertising experience 
and eight years of study. Knows farmers 
and their problems, small-town and city 
life. A tireless worker with a fund of 
good ideas. Will go anywhere. Box 
852, Printers’ Ink. 





Young Executive—Can qualify as Sales: 
man, Contact Man, Promotion Man, Sales 
Manager, Marketing Manager; connec: 
tion with a national advertiser, agency, 
or corporation that seeks an American, 
Christian, early thirties, single, college 
equivalent, good personality and appear- 
ance. Experienced in Sales, Contact an 
Merchandising. Interesting background, 
and now heads company well known in 
advertising field. Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Executive 
and Electrical Engineer 


with wide experience desires a connection 
of permanency with a firm marketing 
electrical goods that feels certain of 4 
broader market if its sale plan can be 
organized, developed and directed to care 
for the enlarged field. 

This man is accustomed to complete 
responsibility. His wide experience ha: 
taught him the importance of dealing 
harmoniously with finance, administration 
and sales. 

Employed at present—38 years old— 
can handle men. F 

Complete information can be obtained 
by addressing Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 
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Business manager of class publication 
in full charge of advertising, circulation 
and editorial departments seeks change; 
doubled size of present magazine twice 
within four issues. Let me build your 
publication. Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Promotion Manager, with Prac- 
tical executive and advertising experience 
seeks connection offering him broader 
scope than he now enjoys. Was an em- 
ployee for ten years; an employer for five. 
Has written successful copy; prepared di- 
rect-mail advertising campaigns; sales con- 
tests sales letters, etc., that have been con- 
sidered unusually effective. Box 836, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


with Magazine—Trade Paper or Agency 
Knowledge 

Eleven years’ experience. Successful 
record, Al reference, reliable, married, 
figures and facts prove earned income 
of $3,800 per year. Now employed. 
Services available on reasonable notice 
to employer. Box 846, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 








RADIO 

Young man, 25, good references, now 
employed, desires radio or electrical ad- 
vertising connection with a future; manu- 
facturer or agency preferred—not New 
York City. Has studied radio merchan- 
dising from ground up with view to 
future advertising work. Two years radio 
manager chain stores, three more elec- 
trical merchandising. Good copy and lay- 
out man, also experienced at direct mail, 
house-organs, sales correspondence, etc., 
and has written for numerous trade- 
papers. Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Executive—Now with largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. Understands 
analyzing of markets, their creation and 
development. Planning and development 
of successful sales plans. Thorough knowl- 
edge of fundamentals of distribution and 
advertising. Knows ways to make adver- 
tising pay. Special experience in lines 
selling to Food, Drug, Department, Feed 
and General Stores. Interested in open- 
ing with concern marketing new product 
as department head or as district man- 
ager, or in building up sales of products 
where present volume is unsatisfactory. 
Write Box 848, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Executive 


Copy—Plans—Contact 
Connection desired with a or 
manufacturer; 15 years broad, 





tensive experience national, direct- 


mail and mail-order advertising ; 
brilliant copywriter, master of lay- 
out, fund of ideas, effective plans ; 
quantity and quality production and 
high ideals of service feature my 
work; can function in any agency capacity 
or as advertising ‘and sales manager; age 
37, highest credentials, now in Middle 
West, but can go anywhere. Starting 
salary $7,800. Address Efficient, Box 
834, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Position as sales or advertising executive 
with a Cleveland firm or Cleveland repre- 
sentative for a national firm wanted by 
a man with 12 years’ technical advertis- 
ing and financial sales experience ; age 
34, married, two children, engineering 
education. Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 





RESPONSIBILITY 
and opportunity for expansion—wanted. 
am at present assistant manager 
advertising department of national publi- 
cation, handling all mechanical produc- 
tion—printing and engraving—make-up— 
contracts— and contact. 

Admirably adapted to take charge of 
advertising department of publication— 
or for agency production. Still under 30. 

Responsible remunerative position only. 
Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders 
will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a. book, with all 


inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, 
insuring durability. Covered 
with book cloth; lettered in 
gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Amplify your 
BOSTON BROADCAST 


EEK in and week out the Herald-Traveler 
carries more lines of national radio adver- 
tising than any other Boston newspaper. Month 
after month the Herald-Traveler also leads the 
Boston field in local radio display lineage. Many 


radio advertisers use no other Boston newspaper. 


INK 


This flattering preference of radio manufacturers 
for the Herald-Traveler is a deserved testimonial 
to unique service rendered. 


Seven nights a week the Herald-Traveler enter- 
tains appreciative fans all over New England with 
splendid programs sent out from station WBZ. 
Every Friday the Herald-Traveler publishes a live 
radio news tabloid—the only one in the field. 


Thus the Herald-Traveler not only covers the 
existing radio market in Greater Boston, but also 
is constantly extending that market and creating 
hundreds of new customers for radio equipment 
and supplies. 


If you contemplate a newspaper campaign in the 
rich Boston territory, by all means send for our 
two informative booklets, ‘““Business Boston” and 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School.” 


These explain in detail why the Boston adver- 
tising situation is without parallel in America to- 
day. They show how the close relationship 
between the Herald-Traveler and its family of 
readers results in satisfying reception for any ad- 
vertising message broadcast through its columns. 
They will point out how you must amplify your 
Boston broadcast if you would reach the most 
responsive audience in this market. 


Write for these two booklets today. Both will 
be sent you, gratis, upon receipt of request on your 
business stationery. 





a> 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Chicago Tribune proves to Brunswick ¢hat 
National Advertising, is Most Profitable 
- when run in Newspapers 


+} poets the United States is a group of sectional markets has been 
recognized in planning and directing the sales of Brunswick Phono- 
gtaphs and records since their introduction in 1916. Dividing the 
country into 20 sales districts, with branch managers and warehouses, 
those zones are covered with economy and efficiency. 


For its first six years, however, Brunswick 
advertising was handled from an entirely 
different viewpoint. National magazine 
advertising blanketed the country as a 
single unit market. But in 1922, when 
an analysis revealed the necessity of 
applying to advertising the same sensible 
principles which governed sales, the ad- 
vertising policy was entirely changed. 
And, with a smaller advertising expen- 
diture, distribution has been enlarged, 
dealer co-operation increased, and sales 
and profits multiplied. 


Enormous wastes in Advertising 


that did not match sales efforts 


In making this Brunswick analysis, each 
of the 20 sales districts was charged with 
its proper share of the money spent in 
17 national magazines then carrying 
Brunswick advertising. Many districts, 
it was learned, were receiving more ad- 
vertising than their actual or potential 
sales warranted. Other districts were 
under-advertised. The total waste was 
startling. 


Zone newspaper advertising was consid- 
ered, therefore, with expenditures correct- 
ly proportioned to the 20 sales districts. 


The Brunswick Chicago District, which 
matched The Chicago Tribune Territory, 
was chosen to test the soundness of the 
plan. 


In just four months, page advertising in 
The Chicago Tribune so multiplied bus- 
iness that Brunswick’s 1922 sales in The 
Chicago Territory jumped to 30% of the 
sales for the nation! 


Wins enthusiastic co-operation 
of Brunswick dealers 


The enthusiasm of Brunswick dealers 
over the new program was shown ina 
striking demonstration. Eighty per cent 
of the Brunswick dealers in the Chicago 
Territory signed an optional agreement to 
insert at least 80 inches of advertising 
each month in their local newspapers and 
to arrange window and floor displays 
tying up with The Chicago Tribune 
advertising. 


Over 150 metropolitan newspapers now 
carry smashing schedules of Brunswick 
advertising. Each of these markets has 
shown gratifying increases in sales, some 
as high as 140%. 


Is your advertising free from waste? Could it dovetail more closely 
with your sales efforts? Can you secure more co-operation from your 
dealers? Are you getting your share of business from the rich five 
states of The Chicago Territory? Aska Tribune man to call. You 
may find, as Brunswick did, that he can point out a way that leads to 


more sales at a lower cost. 


The Chicago Tribune 
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